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BARBARA   BELLAMY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

A  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  BRIGHT -FACED,  red-haired  girl  was  sit- 
ting reading,  under  a  large  cedar-tree,  in  the 
garden  of  a  country  house,  when  a  dinner-bell 
rang  out  loud  and  long.  The  girl  shut  up  the  book 
she  was  reading,  keeping  her  finger  on  the  page 
so  that  she  might  not  lose  the  place,  and  made 
her  way  sedately,  with  the  bearing  of  a  soldier, 
across  the  lawn  towards  a  long,  rambling  mansion 
built,  like  many  Elizabethan  houses,  in  the  shape 
of  an  E. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  the  bell  rang, 
and  the  girl  did  not  go  to  the  front  door  nor  to  a 
smaller  door  to  the  right  of  the  house,  but  walked 
straight  up  to  a  window  to  the  left,  which  was  open, 
and  standing  in  front  of  it,  said  in  a  clear,  rather 
precise  voice,  '  Good-morning,  grandpapa.  Did  you 
ring  for  me  ?  ' 

'  Good-morning,  Barbara.  Yes,  of  course  I  rang 
for  you.  What  is  the  good  of  asking  foolish 
questions  ?  What  are  you  doing — or,  rather,  what 
were  you  doing  when  I  called  you  ? ' 

*  I  was  reading  a  book,'  said  the  girl ;  '  a  lovely 
A 
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book,'  she  added,  her  face  brightening  and  her  eyes 
sparkling  as  she  spoke,  and  making  one  forget  her 
plainness.  For  Barbara  Bellamy  was  plain,  and  that 
same  plainness — ugliness,  she  called  it — was  a  sore 
point  with  the  girl. 

The  old  man  in  the  library  looked  at  his  grand- 
daughter from  under  thick,  bushy  eyebrows,  and 
observed  her  bright  looks.  '  What  book  have  you 
there  ?  Not  your  Virgil,  I  fear,'  he  said,  frowning 
and  holding  out  his  hand  for  the  book  which  Barbara 
had  in  her  hand. 

The  girl  just  opened  it  to  see  the  number  of  the 
page,  and  having  done  so,  gave  it  to  her  grandfather, 
who  took  it  and  held  it  close  to  his  eyes,  which 
were  evidently  short-sighted. 

'  Pshaw,  a  story-book — a  silly  story  about  a 
schoolgirl ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'  Oh  grandpapa,  it  is  so  interesting,  and  really 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  it !  They  lent  it  to  me  at 
the  Vicarage.  Oh,  please  do  not  take  it  away  from 
me  !     I  have  done  my  Virgil ! '  cried  the  girl  eagerly. 

'  Done  your  Virgil — done  ! '  repeated  the  old  man 
with  disapproval.  '  How  can  you  have  done  Virgil  ? 
He  did  it — or,  rather,  wrote  it — himself.  When  will 
you  learn  to  speak  correctly  ?  Not  by  reading  such 
trash  as  this.' 

'  Mrs  Ferret  says  it  will  do  me  good  to  read  it ;  it 
will  make  me  more  like  other  girls,'  said  the  girl 
simply. 

The  old  man's  eyes  blazed  as  he  answered  with 
vehemence,  '  Like  other  girls  !  Yes,  that  is  always 
the  parrot-cry  of  the  world :  Be  like  others,  do  like 
others  ;  be  as  foolish  as  you  like,  but  be  like  every 
one  else — anything  but  be  original.' 
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'  Still,  grandpapa,  it  tells  me  of  life — a  life  I  had 
no  idea  of ;  and  all  knowledge  is  useful,  provided  it 
is  harmless,  as  Mrs  Ferret  says  this  is.  And  it 
makes  me  less  lonely  to  read  about  other  girls,'  she 
wound  up. 

The  simple  little  plea  at  the  end  probably  touched 
the  irascible  old  man,  for,  with  an  impatient  exclama- 
tion, he  said,  '  Well,  well,  women  were  ever  curious 
and  fond  of  idle  chatter,  of  which  I  see  this  book  is 
full.  After  all,  Mrs  Ferret  is  a  good  woman — a  very 
good  woman,  if  she  had  less  to  say ;  and  you  are 
but  a  child  and  foolish.  Now,  do  not  look  so  hurt ; 
you  are  a  very  intelligent  girl,  and  well  advanced 
for  your  years — for  a  girl ' — here  he  sighed — '  so 
take  your  book  and  learn  about  life,  as  you  call  it.' 
And  so  saying,  with  a  grim  smile,  the  old  man 
handed  back  the  book,  turned  his  back  upon  his 
granddaughter,  and  walked  slowly  across  the  long, 
oak-panelled  library,  the  shelves  of  which  were  filled, 
from  ceiling  to  floor  between  the  panels,  with  books. 

Barbara  watched  him  seat  himself  in  his  old, 
carved  oak  arm-chair  at  his  bureau,  and,  fixing  his 
spectacles  upon  his  nose,  bend  over  a  book  which 
was  open  upon  the  desk.  For  some  minutes  she 
stood  and  waited,  apparently  for  a  summons  to  enter, 
but  there  was  no  sound ;  and  when  she  said  softly, 
'  Grandpapa  ! '  only  an  impatient  *  Pshaw  ! '  was  the 
response.  So,  with  a  sigh,  half  of  relief,  half  of 
sadness,  that  her  grandfather  did  not  sympathise 
with  her  in  her  pleasure  at  reading  about  other  girls, 
she  turned  away  and  walked  back  slowly  to  the  tree 
under  which  she  had  been  sitting  when  the  some- 
what original  summons  came  to  her. 

Under  the  tree  she  opened  her  book,  and  speaking 
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aloud,  as  is  the  habit  with  people  who  live  much 
alone,  she  said,  '  Grandpapa  has  forgotten  that  it  is 
the  hour  for  my  Latin  reading.  So  much  the  better,' 
and  settled  herself  to  read. 

But  she  had  not  read  long  when  the  church  clock, 
which  was  quite  near,  struck  eleven.  The  girl  raised 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  the  study  window  irresolutely. 
'  I  wonder  whether  I  ought  to  go  and  remind  grand- 
papa that  it  is  my  Latin-time,'  she  said  to  herself ; 
and  again  she  shut  the  book,  with  her  finger  in  the 
place  she  was  reading,  and  rose  from  her  seat. 

She  had  just  reached  the  study  window  when  she 
was  startled  by  hearing  the  dinner-bell  close  to  her. 
'  Here  I  am,  grandpapa  ! '  she  replied. 

'  Ah,  you  remembered !  You  are  a  good  girl, 
Barbara,'  he  said,  and  looked  pleased.  '  Come  in. 
You  will  find  the  JEneid  more  engrossing  than  that 
brightly  bound  volume  which,  I  see,  you  still  hold 
affectionately  in  your  hand.  Better  put  it  down, 
child ;  it  may  cause  the  thoughts  to  wander.  And, 
at  all  events,  it  is  an  insult  to  come  to  the  perusal  of 
the  great  master  with  such  rubbish  in  your  head 
and  hand.' 

'  I  will  not  read  it  if,  as  you  say,  it  is  rubbish. 
It  is  not  classical  English,  it  is  true.  But  the 
characters,  I  think,  are  well  drawn  ;  and  I  believe  the 
language  is  that  spoken  by  girls  at  the  present  day, 
though  I  have  come  across  many  words  which  I  have 
never  heard  before,  and  which  I  cannot  find  in  the 
dictionary.' 

'And  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to 
know  the  meaning  of.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  in 
a  slipshod  manner  at  the  present  day,  and  popular 
books  unfortunately   pander  to    the    popular    taste. 
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However,  we  must  not  judge  others  harshly ;  and 
you  must  remember  that  though  you  speak  better 
than  the  characters  in  that  book,  for  instance,  you 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  library  and  solitude 
— two  good  friends.  Now,  let  us  listen  to  our  friend 
Virgil.      You  begin  to  feel  him  a  friend,  I  hope  ? ' 

'Yes,  grandpapa.  Since  I  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  friend  Dante,  and  followed  him  in 
his  wanderings  through  Purgatory  with  the  latter,  to 
whom  he  was  such  a  kind  guide,  I  like  him  better.' 

'Ah  yes,'  agreed  the  old  man,  his  face  lightening 
up ;  and  he  quoted  in  sonorous  tones  a  passage  from 
Dante's  Divina  ComTnedia,  in  Italian,  to  which  the 
girl  responded  in  the  same  tongue.  And  then,  the 
schoolgirl- story  quite  forgotten,  the  two  began  read- 
ing, and  the  latter  construing,  the  Latin  epic. 

Twelve  o'clock  had  rung  out  from  the  church 
steeple  unheard  by  the  two  in  the  library  of 
Hutton  Hall ;  and  when  the  butler  came  to  the 
door  and,  clearing  his  throat,  began  to  say  something, 
he  was  waved  away  by  a  silent  movement. 

The  man,  an  old  and  faithful  family  retainer, 
went  back  across  the  wide,  marble-tiled  hall,  and 
said  to  a  lady  and  a  boy  at  the  door,  '  Sir  Hugh 
regrets ;  but  he  is  much  engaged  at  the  present 
minute,  and  cannot  be  disturbed,'  and  then  looked 
impassively  at  the  visitors. 

'  Now,  Brown,  you  know  you  never  told  him  we 
are  here,  and  the  only  person  who  regrets  that  he  is 
engaged  is  yourself,'  said  the  lady  gaily. 

The  old  servant's  features  relaxed  into  a  faint 
smile.  '  Well,  ma'am,  he  is  very  much  engaged  ;  and 
I  did  begin  to  speak  to  him,  and  said,  "  Mrs  Perret." 
But  I  can't  say  whether  he  heard  me  or  not ;  they 
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was  talking  some  of  their  foreign  gibberish  as  usual, 
and  when  they  are  at  that  you  might  as  well  talk  to 
a  stone  wall — you  might  indeed ;  not  that  I  wish  to 
be  disrespectful  or  take  a  liberty,  ma'am.' 

'  No,  no.  Brown ;  and  we  all  respect  your  master 
and  his  great  learning,  of  course.  But  I  am  sorry  he 
is  so  much  engaged  this  morning.  Surely  it  is  past 
the  time  for  Miss  Bellamy's  lessons  ?  I  thought  they 
finished  at  twelve  until  after  dinner  ? ' 

'  So  they  do,  ma'am;  but  very  often  if  "  engrossed," 
so  Miss  Barbara  says,  they  continue  till  the  luncheon- 
bell  rings,'  explained  the  man. 

'  I  thought  I  heard  the  luncheon-bell  an  hour  ago,' 
said  the  lad  who  was  with  Mrs  Ferret,  and  listening 
with  evident  interest  to  this  conversation. 

'  No,  that  was  not  the  luncheon-bell,'  said  the 
Vicar's  wife,  without  explaining  what  it  was.  And 
she  continued  to  the  man-servant,  '  I  wish  you  would 
go  to  Sir  Hugh  and  say  that  Mrs  Ferret  wishes  to 
see  him  and  introduce  her  nephew  to  him.  Go  quite 
up  to  his  chair  before  you  speak,  and  then  he  will 
notice  you ;  or  Miss  Barbara  will,  and  perhaps  she 
will  make  her  grandfather  stop  and  listen  to  what 
you  have  to  say.' 

'  Very  good,  ma'am,'  replied  the  man  ;  and  ushering 
the  visitors  into  the  room  to  the  right  of  the  hall — a 
large  dining-room,  with  life-size  pictures  of  bygone 
Bellamys  and  their  ancestors  hung  all  round  on  the 
walls — he  went  oif  to  do  the  lady's  bidding. 

'This  seems  a  rum  sort  of  house.  Aunt  Ruth. 
Are  they  foreigners  ?  Or  what  did  that  old  buffer 
mean  by  their  foreign  gibberish  ? '  inquired  the  boy. 

'  Sir  Hugh  teaches  his  granddaughter  himself,  and 
he  is  giving  her  a  classical  education  as  well  as  an 
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excellent  modern  one ;  and  to-day,  Thursday,  is  the 
morning  for  Latin  and  Italian,  so  no  doubt  they 
were  speaking  one  or  the  other  of  these  languages,' 
replied  his  aunt. 

'  Talking  Latin  or  Italian  !  What !  a  girl  of  four- 
teen ?     Impossible  ! ' 

'You  wait  until  you  see  her  and  talk  to  her,'  said 
his  aunt,  nodding  her  head ;  *  I  am  very  anxious  that 
you  should  make  her  acquaintance.'  She  did  not 
add,  what  was  also  the  truth,  that  she  had  brought 
him  to  the  Hall  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
the  boy  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  and  idleness. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  am  so  anxious  to  know  this 
curiosity.  Will  she  want  to  spout  Latin  to  me  ? 
Because,  if  so,  I  'm  off.  I  couldn't  speak  a  word  to 
save  my  life ;  and  as  for  Italian,  I  have  never  learnt 
that,'  said  the  boy. 

'  But  you  have  learnt  Latin,  and  you  are  older 
than  Barbara.  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  own 
yourself  more  ignorant  than  a  girl ! '  cried  his  aunt 
rather  mischievously. 

*  If  the  girl  talks  Latin  and  Italian,  I  am  ;  for  I 
can't  do  either,  and  don't  mean  to  make  an  ass  of 
myself  by  trying.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  I  hate 
above  another  it  is  a  priggish  girl.  I  say.  Aunt 
Ruth,  let 's  go ;  the  old  buffer  isn't  going  to  stop  his 
foreign  gibberish  for  us,  and  I  'm  sure  I  don't  want 
him  to,'  protested  the  lad. 

'  Don't  be  so  cowardly.  Fancy  running  away 
from  a  girl  just  because  you  are  afraid  of  her 
knowing  more  than  you  do  ! '  exclaimed  his  aunt. 

At  that  minute  the  butler  came  back,  looking  more 
cheerful,  and  said,  '  Sir  Hugh  will  be  very  happy  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  gentleman,  and 
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begs  you  to  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  come  into 
his  library.' 

Mrs  Perret  rose  from  her  seat  and  prepared  to 
follow  the  man,  accompanied  by  her  nephew,  whose 
face  wore  an  expression  of  such  reluctance  that  hia 
aunt,  catching  sight  of  it,  remarked,  'Don't  look 
so  martyred,  Hector.  You  will  like  Barbara  very 
much,  and  Sir  Hugh  is  a  very  courtly  old  gentleman. 
But,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  talk  slang  !  I  doubt 
whether  Barbara  has  ever  heard  any ;  and  she 
certainly  never  uses  any  herself,  and  will  be 
shocked  to  hear  you  using  some  of  your  schoolboy 
expressions.' 

'  Oh  criky  ! '  groaned  Hector.  '  Don't  stay  long, 
Aunt  Ruth.  Remember  that  he  is  very  much 
occupied,  and  that  we  shall  only  be  interrupting  him.' 

Mrs  Perret,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  very  lively 
woman,  and  only  laughed  as  she  replied  softly,  for 
they  were  approaching  the  study  (or  library,  as  it 
really  was),  'How  considerate  of  you,  my  dear 
boy!' 

Then  the  butler  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
library,  and  said  in  stentorian  tones,  '  Mrs  Perret 
and  Mr  Hector  Perret.* 

The  former  came  towards  the  Baronet  with  a 
smile  and  outstretched  hand.  '  The  introduction  was 
not  quite  correct.  My  nephew's  name  is  not  Perret,' 
she  began. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — very  glad.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  sent  twice  to  ask  for  me.  I 
regret  the  apparent  incivility,  but  you  must  forgive 
a  student  who  was  some  centuries  off  in  thought,' 
said  the  Baronet,  shaking  hands  with  both  the 
visitors,  and  putting  the  Vicar's  wife  into  a  seat  with 
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the  courtly  grace  of  a  bygone  race ;  while  Barbara, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  took  her  seat  beside  Hector. 

'  What  a  delightful  name  !  It  must  inspire  you,' 
she  said. 

'  Oh — ah — yes,  rather.  I  mean,  of  course — that 
is,  just  so,'  said  Hector,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair  and  looking  imploringly  at  his  aunt.  But  Mrs 
Perret  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in  what  Sir 
Hugh  was  saying.  'Not  one  word  of  it  can  she 
understand,'  the  boy  muttered  to  himself  as  he  tried 
in  vain  to  catch  her  eye. 

Barbara  might  be  a  prig — indeed,  it  is  to  be 
feared  she  was,  to  outward  appearance ;  but  she 
was  also  a  kind-hearted  girl,  and  she  saw  that  her 
companion  was  evidently  ill  at  ease — shy,  she  sup- 
posed— and  said  kindly,  '  Would  you  like  to  come  and 
see  my  dogs  ? ' 

Hector  jumped,  literally  and  figuratively,  at  the 
invitation,  and  getting  up  noisily,  said,  'Rather — 
that  is  to  say,  yes,  please.' 

Sir  Hugh,  who  was  not  used  to  such  noisy  visitors, 
frowned ;  and  when  Barbara  turned  to  him  for  leave, 
gave  it  at  once. 

So  the  two  young  people  left  the  room  and  went 
out  at  a  little  side-door  which  led  to  the  stable-yard, 
where  the  dogs  were  kept, 

'  Are  you  fond  of  Virgil  ? '  she  inquired  as  they 
walked  along. 

'  Is  that  your  dog  ?  Oh  no,  of  course  ;  you  mean 
Virgil,  the  Latin  poet.  No,  I  can't  say  I  am.  In 
fact,  I  hate  him,'  he  added  in  a  desperate  burst  of 
candour. 

Barbara  looked  astonished.  '  How  strange  !  How 
passing  strange  !     Perhaps  you  prefer  Greek  ' 
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'  I  hate  the  lot.  The  fact  is,  I  'd  much  rather 
talk  about  your  dogs ;  I  do  like  them,  Miss  Bellamy. 
And  I  'm  really  no  good  at  classics — nor  modern 
Johnnies  either,'  he  added,  in  case  she  should  begin 
upon  German  authors. 

'Then  we  will  not  talk  about  them.  I  dare  say 
you  are  an  athlete,  like  the  old  Greek  heroes.' 

'  Hallo,  there  are  the  dogs !  What  beauties ! 
That  is  a  bloodhound,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Barbara,  going  into  details  as  to  its 
breed  and  ways,  which  were  quite  lost  upon  Hector, 
who  was  playing  with  the  dogs  in  a  fearless  manner. 
'  I  see  that  you  really  love  dogs.  So  many  people 
are  afraid  of  my  two  dear  friends,'  continued  Barbara, 
speaking  in  the  stilted  way  she  had  learnt  from  her 
grandfather  and  her  books. 

Hector  eyed  her  askance.  A  young  lady  who 
said  it  was  'passing  strange'  not  to  like  Virgil, 
and  talked  in  a  learned  way  about  dogs,  was 
alarming ;  and  the  boy  almost  wished  he  had  stayed 
in  the  library. 

'  You  're  not  a  bit  like  other  girls,'  he  blurted  out 
after  a  pause. 

His  companion  was  just  going  to  reply  that  her 
grandfather  had  said  that  this  was  an  advantage ; 
but  since  she  had  read  the  girls'  story-book  she  had 
begun  to  wonder  whether  it  was  so  desirable,  and 
she  asked  almost  humbly,  '  Is  that  a  misfortune  in 
your  eyes  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know.  It 's  rather  rum,  you  know,' 
he  replied. 

'  Is  not  rum  a  spirit  that  one  drinks  ? '  she  in- 
quired quite  innocently. 

But  Hector  did  not  believe  it  to  be  innocence,  and 
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said  rather  huffily,  '  Are  you  rotting  me  ?     Because, 
if  you  are,  I  shall  go.' 

*  Oh,  please  do  not  go  !  I  have  never  spoken  to  a 
gentlemanly  youth  before ;  and  I  should  like  to  con- 
verse with  you,  if  I  may.' 

To  say  that  Hector  was  astonished  is  to  describe 
his  feelings  very  mildly ;  and  he  began  to  be  very 
wroth  with  his  aunt  for  having,  as  he  thought, 
brought  him  to  call  upon  a  family  of  lunatics.  '  I 
dare  say  it 's  all  right,'  he  began  ;  '  but  I  fancy  it 's 
time  for  us  to  be  going,  so  perhaps  we  had  better 
go  back  to  the  house ; '  and  he  turned  abruptly  in 
that  direction. 

Barbara  accompanied  him,  talking  about  the 
house  and  telling  its  history  in  very  pleasant  tones, 
so  that  'if  she  only  used  ordinary  language  it 
would  not  be  half-bad,'  the  boy  said  to  himself ; 
and  at  sight  of  them  and  her  nephew's  worried  face 
Mrs  Ferret,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  said  good- 
bye to  Sir  Hugh  Bellamy,  and  left  the  Hall  with 
her  nephew. 

'  Well,  how  did  you  like  Miss  Barbara  Bellamy  ? ' 
she  inquired. 

*  She  's  mad — absolutely  mad  ! '  he  declared  with 
some  heat ;  and  added,  *  And  you  don't  catch  me 
going  there  again,  not  if  you  drag  me  by  the  head  ! 
I  believe  they  're  both  mad.' 

*  I  'm  sorry  you  do  not  care  for  her,  for  she  is 
coming  to  tea  with  us  to-morrow.' 

'  Then  I  'm  much  occupied,  as  the  old  fellow  said 
to-day,'  announced  the  youth. 


CHAPTER    II. 

NOT    SUCH    A    BAD    GIRL    AFTER    ALL. 

*  TT  TELL,  my  boy,  and   how  did   you   like   our 

YY  Squire  and  his  granddaughter  ? '  inquired 
the  Vicar  of  Hutton  when  he  met  his 
wife  and  her  nephew  at  lunch  on  their  return  from 
their  morning  call  at  the  Hall. 

'  Oh,  awful ! '  replied  that  youth  as  he  helped 
himself  to  potatoes  and  confined  his  attention  to  his 
plate,  as  if  he  had  said  all  there  was  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  in  these  two  words. 

The  Vicar  exchanged  glances  with  his  wife  across 
the  table,  and  the  latter  laughed.  '  Barbara  was  too 
clever  for  him — she  made  him  feel  ignorant ;  but  she 
is  really  a  very  nice  girl,'  she  declared. 

'  Did  she  discuss  Goethe  with  you,  or  was  it  Plato 
to-day  ? '  demanded  his  uncle,  smiling  too. 

'  Goethe  ! '  exclaimed  Hector.  '  You  don't  mean  to 
say  she  talks  German  too  ? ' 

'And  French  and  Greek  and  Latin  and  Italian,' 
replied  Mrs  Perret. 

'  Oh,  then,  that  accounts  for  it,  of  course,'  said 
Hector  in  a  tone  of  conviction.  '  If  they  go  and  cram 
a  girl's  head  with  all  that  she  's  bound  to  be  mad.' 

'  I  can't  say  I  saw  any  signs  of  madness  in  Miss 
Bellamy  when  I  called  last  week.  She  certainly 
has  a  peculiar  way  of  expressing  herself ;  but  it  is 
quite  sane — a  good  deal  more  so  than  the  language 
one  hears  sometimes  from  the  youth  of  the  present 
day,'  observed  Mr  Perret. 
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'  Peculiar  !  I  should  just  about  think  that  it  was. 
Fancy  talking  about  me  as  a  gentlemanly  youth  ! ' 
ejaculated  Hector. 

*  Well  that  was  rather  odd  perhaps,'  said  his  aunt, 
mischievously. 

*  Come,  now,  Aunt  Ruth,  don't  chaff  me  !  You 
know  what  I  mean.  She  is  not  a  bit  like  other 
girls,  and  actually  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that 
advantageous — or  some  such  stuff,'  said  Hector,  who 
evidently  did  not  think,  as  the  Squire  did,  that  it 
was  desirable. 

*  Poor  child  !  I  am  very  sorry  for  her.  In  fact, 
I  consider  it  providential  our  coming  here  at  this 
time,  if  only  for  her  sake,'  said  Mrs  Perret. 

'  Why,  what 's  the  mystery  about  the  Hall  ?  Why 
is  the  girl  so  odd  ? '  asked  the  boy  curiously. 

'  She  is  not  really  odd — she  has  only  been  brought 
up  oddly,'  protested  his  aunt.  '  She  is  quite  sensible 
and  pleasant  if  you  talk  to  her,  after  one  has  got 
used  to  her  quaint  phraseology.' 

'That  would  take  some  time.  Where  did  she 
pick  it  up  ? '  inquired  Hector. 

'  From  her  grandfather.  He  is  a  great  scholar 
and  lives  among  his  books,  and  is  great  upon  the 
degeneracy  of  the  present  time  and  the  iniquity  of 
slipshod  language  and  slipshod  thought ;  and  to 
prevent  his  grandchild  from  being  contaminated  by 
intercourse  with  other  young  people  he  has  kept  her 
isolated  at  that  old  mansion,  where  she  never  sees 
any  one  but  her  grandfather  and  the  servants,  with 
whom  she  is  not  allowed  to  talk — except  to  the  old 
housekeeper,  a  most  precise  old  lady,  from  whom 
she  does  not  hear  any  vulgarisms,  as  her  grandfather 
would  call  it,'  explained  Mrs  Perret. 
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'Then  it  was  true  that  she  had  never  spoken 
with  any  other  boy  ?  I  suppose  that  was  what  she 
meant,'  said  Hector. 

'  Quite  true ;  and  until  we  came  here  six  months 
ago  she  had  never  spoken  to  a  lady,  nor  a  gentleman 
except  her  grandfather,'  continued  his  aunt, 

'But  I  thought  the  last  Vicar  had  a  family  of 
children  !  Was  there  no  boy  among  them,  or  wasn't 
he  a  gentleman  ? ' 

'  I  believe  so ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
Vicarage  family  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
Hall,'  said  Mrs  Ferret. 

'The  fact  is.  Hector,  our  Squire  is  a  recluse,  and 
some  trouble  has  made  him  distrust  his  fellow-men ; 
and  until  your  aunt  Ruth  came  and  won  her  way 
in' 

'  Forced  my  way  in,  you  mean,'  interrupted  his 
wife. 

*  Well,  insisted  upon  going  in  and  seeing  the 
Baronet  and  his  granddaughter.  He  had  had  no 
visitors  since  the  girl  came  here,  a  little  child  of 
five,  with  red,  tousled  hair  and  freckled  face,  not  at 
all  attractive,  so  they  say,  and  in  deep  mourning, 
which  the  old  man  immediately  ordered  the  house- 
keeper to  take  off,'  continued  Mr  Ferret. 

'  Are  her  father  and  mother  dead,  then,  poor  little 
beggar  ? '  asked  Hector. 

'  Yes.  I  fancy  there  was  some  family  quarrel,  for 
the  son  was  not  brought  here  to  be  buried,  nor  his 
wife,  though  there  are  tablets  to  their  memory  in 
the  church,  above  the  square  pew  where  Sir  Hugh 
and  Barbara  sit  in  state  every  Sunday.  And  that 
is  all  the  intercourse  they  have  with  their  fellows ; 
and  that  is  little  enough,  for  they  speak  to  no  one, 
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and  I  doubt  if  they  can  see  them.  It  is  a  lonely 
and  unhealthy  life  for  a  girl,'  Mr  Perret  wound  up. 

'  She  looks  well  enough ;  but  it  must  be  dreary, 
poor  girl ! '  said  Hector  in  a  tone  of  pity. 

'  Yes,  poor  girl !  though  she  is  heiress  of  that 
beautiful  old  Elizabethan  house  and  the  extensive 
property,'  replied  the  Vicar's  wife. — '  However,  I 
have  made  one  step  towards  my  project.  She  is 
coming  to  tea  to-morrow,  George.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  ?  That 's  capital ' ' 
cried  the  good -hearted  Vicar.  'How  did  you 
manage  to  induce  the  old  man  to  break  through 
his  rule  of  not  letting  her  go  outside  the  gates  of 
the  park  ? ' 

'  Hector  was  the  inducement,'  said  Mrs  Perret 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

'  Me  ?     Goodness  ! '  cried  Hector. 

'Yes,  you.  I  asked  Sir  Hugh  whether  it  would 
not  be  advantageous  to  Barbara  to  exchange 
thoughts  with  a  public  schoolboy  on  classical 
subjects ' 

'  You  never  did  !  You  're  joking,  Aunt  Ruth  ; 
you  are,  aren't  you  ? '  cried  the  boy  in  such  horrified 
accents  that  his  uncle  and  aunt  both  gave  a  hearty 
peal  of  laughter. 

And  the  latter  said,  '  I  did  indeed.  Hector ;  and  I 
have  been  counting  on  your  visit  to  help  me  in  my 
work.' 

'  What  is  your  work,  and  how  can  I  help  you  ? 
Not'by  discussing  classics,  that 's  flat,'  replied  Hector. 

'My  work  is  to  induce  Sir  Hugh  to  send  his 
granddaughter  to  school.' 

'  Which  you  will  never  succeed  in  doing,'  put  in 
her  husband  decidedly. 
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'  Yes,  I  shall,  if  I  worry  him  enough ;  no  man 
can  stand  that  very  long.  He  will  give  way  just 
to  be  rid  of  the  sight  of  me  coming  constantly  to 
interrupt  him  at  his  studies,'  said  Mrs  Ferret. 

'  Unless  he  shuts  the  door  against  you,'  suggested 
her  husband. 

'  He  has  tried  that ;  but  I  send  in  messages  to  ask 
when  he  will  be  disengaged,  and  explain  that  I  will 
wait  until  he  is,'  observed  his  wife,  who  did  not  add 
that  she  had  many  times  been  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  hard  struggle  to  make  the  Baronet's 
acquaintance  and  that  of  his  lonely  granddaughter. 
— *  But  I  was  going  to  say.  Hector,  that  you  could 
help  me  by  being  friendly  with  Barbara,  and  telling 
her  what  a  girls'  school  is  like.' 

*  How  on  earth  should  I  know  ?  Why  didn't  you 
ask  Clarice  down  ? '  said  Hector. 

'  Because  Sir  Hugh  would  not  have  allowed 
Barbara  to  make  friends  with  a  girl,  especially  after 
he  had  heard  Clarice  speak.  Besides,  I  do  not 
altogether  approve  of  Clarice's  slangy  ways  nor  her 
laziness.  No ;  you  are  my  hope  for  the  present.  I 
have  lent  Barbara  a  very  good  schoolgirl-story,  which, 
she  tells  me,  she  has  been  much  interested  in  reading, 
though  it  is  not  the  friend  that  Horace  and  the  rest 
are  to  her.' 

Hector  groaned.  '  I  '11  do  my  best ;  and  if  she 
wants  to  talk  about  a  boys'  school  I  can  jaw  about 
that  all  right,  and  tell  her  a  little  about  Clarice's 
school,  which  is  an  awfully  good  school — though 
Clarice  does  not  do  much  there,  lazy  beggar !  I 
say.  Aunt  Ruth,  what  a  spree  it  would  be  to  send 
Barbara  to  that  school ! ' 

'  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  do ;  but  do  not 
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say  a  word  about  it,  as  I  don't  want  the  old  man  to 
get  frightened  before  I  have  had  a  talk  with  him 
on  the  subject.  He  is  not  easy  to  manage,'  said  Mrs 
Perret. 

'You  deserve  to  succeed,  Ruth,  and  all  my  good 
wishes  go  with  you,  my  dear.  It  is  a  good  work 
you  have  embarked  upon,'  said  her  husband  as  he 
rose  from  the  table  and  went  off  to  his  study,  leaving 
his  two  companions  alone. 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what.  Aunt  Ruth,'  said  Hector. 
*  I  '11  stop  in  to-morrow  afternoon  if  you  like,  but 
you  must  not  leave  us  alone.  I  really  can't  tackle 
such  a  learned  person  by  myself ;  and  you  must 
keep  her  off  the  classics  and  rot  of  that  sort,  you 
know.  I  really  couldn't  stand  that  kind  of  con- 
versation for  long.' 

*  Very  well ;  I  will  stop  with  you  unless  I  see  you 
are  getting  on  well  together,  and  if  you  are  I  will 
just  slip  out ' 

'  No,  no,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't !  And  we  sha'n't 
get  on  well  ! '  cried  Hector. 

Punctually  at  four  o'clock  the  next  day  the  front- 
door bell  rang,  and  the  two,  who  were  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  close  to  it,  heard  a  pleasant 
voice  say  slowly  and  clearly,  almost  as  if  reciting  a 
lesson,  '  Is  Mrs  Perret  within  ? ' 

'  Oh  dear  ! '  groaned  Hector  ;  and  added  sotto  voce, 
'  I  wish  I  were  without,'  casting  at  the  same  time  a 
longing  glance  at  the  French  window  which  led  out 
on  to  the  lawn. 

But  his  aunt  said  warningly,  *  Hector,  your 
promise  ! '  and  Hector,  with  a  sigh,  rose  from  his 
seat  to  welcome  their  young  guest. 

'  Welcome  to  the  Vicarage,  Barbara  !     How  is  the 

Bellamy.  B 
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story  getting  on  ?  Do  you  like  it  as  much  as  you 
did  yesterday  morning  ?  ' 

'I  have  not  had  leisure  to  peruse  it  further,  for 
I  have  been  communing  with  the  great  writers  of 
the  past ;  but  I  found  it  very  entertaining,  and  it 
told  me  of  a  society  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
— I  mean  that  of  the  youth  of  my  sex  and  age  at 
the  present  day,'  said  Barbara. 

The  words  were  stilted,  but  the  voice  was  childish  ; 
and  there  was  something  pathetic  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  loneliness  which  touched  her  hearers 
and  emboldened  Hector  to  ^ay,  '  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  know  other  girls  of  your  age  ? ' 

'I  would  much,  if  it  were  to  my  advantage,'  said 
Barbara,  turning  her  pleasant,  freckled  face  to  Hector. 

'All  knowledge  is  advantageous,'  said  Hector 
wisely  ;  and  his  aunt  abstained  from  smiling  or  join- 
ing in  the  conversation. 

'That  is  what  I  was  saying  this  morn  to  my 
grandpapa,  provided  always  it  is  not  noxious,'  said 
Barbara ;  and  her  face  lit  up  so  that  Hector  forgot 
that  she  was  learned  and  plain,  and  felt  more 
friendly  to  her  somehow. 

'  Well,  I  can  tell  you  about  girls'  schools,'  said  he 
stoutly.  '  They  go  in  for  no  end  of  sports — games, 
you  know :  hockey  and  tennis  and  cricket — though 
that  is  rather  rot,  you  know.' 

*  Rot  ?  You  are  probably  employing  that  word  in 
a  new  sense,'  observed  Barbara  gently.  She  had  a 
very  gentle  voice,  though  a  very  clear  one. 

'  Yes,  it  is  rather  a  different  sense  from  the  one  you 
will  find  in  the  dictionary ;  but  it  means  no  good, 
unsound — that  is  much  the  same  thing  as  rotten, 
you  know.     Language   changes,  and   that   is   what 
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the  word  has  come  to  mean  now,'  said  Hector.  And 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  or  his  aunt  was  most 
surprised  at  his  eloquence. 

'That  is  most  interesting.  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  that.  I  have  seen  the  word  somewhere — ah 
yes,  in  that  book  you  were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me — 
and  I  did  not  fully  grasp  the  sense.  There  were 
several  words  I  could  not  find  in  the  dictionary  at 
all — "  spiffy  "  was  one,  I  think ;  it  is  probably  a 
colloquialism  ? '  Barbara  said  in  a  tone  of  inquiry 
which  quite  flattered  Hector. 

And  his  aunt,  who  was  busy  at  some  needlework 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  was  edified  to  hear 
Hector  say  in  a  tone  of  authority,  '  Those  are  not 
words  which  you  had  better  learn.  I  do  not  know 
the  origin  of  that  one ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  become  part  of  our  language,  and  at  any  rate 
I  should  not  advise  you  to  use  it.  There  are  lots  of 
proper  words  to  express  that  meaning :  it  is  "  nice," 
"jolly  " — that  is,  something  one  likes  very  much.' 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Mrs  Ferret  thought 
they  might  be  considered  to  be  getting  on  well ;  and, 
as  she  said  to  her  husband,  '  If  I  had  stayed  much 
longer  I  should  have  laughed,  it  was  so  funny  listen- 
ing to  Hector  trying  to  adapt  his  language  to 
Barbara's — no  "  don't  "  or  "  can't,"  even.' 

After  an  hour  the  bell  rang  for  tea,  which  Mrs 
Ferret  had  had  laid  in  the  dining-room  as  a  school- 
room tea. 

'  Is  that  your  aunt  calling  you  ? '  inquired  Barbara 
innocently. 

'  I  expect  it 's  calling  us  both  for  tea.  That 's 
what  they  generally  ring  bells  for,  isn't  it  ? '  he 
asked  with  a  laugh. 
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'  That  is  one  purpose ;  but  the  most  frequent  use 
to  which  a  bell  is  put  in  our  house  is  to  summon  me 
to  the  window,'  replied  Barbara. 

*  The  window  ? '  echoed  Hector  as  he  led  the  way 
along  the  passage  to  the  dining-room. 

'The  library  window.  My  grandfather  rings  at 
certain  intervals  to  call  me  to  that  spot  in  order 
to  speak  with  me,  or  to  assure  himself  of  my  safety 
and  well-being,'  explained  Barbara. 

'  Oh,  that 's  what  the  bell  that  I  hear  at  all  sorts 
of  times  means,'  said  Hector.  '  That 's  not  a  bad 
idea  of  your  grandfather's.' 

'My  grandfather's  ideas  are  all  good,'  said  the 
girl  gravely. 

'Just  so,'  replied  Hector  as  he  threw  open  the 
dining-room  door  and  made  way  for  his  companion 
to  enter. 

Mrs  Ferret  bent  her  head  over  the  teapot  so  as  to 
hide  a  smile  of  amusement  at  Hector's  changed  style 
of  conversation,  which  as  a  rule  was  so  interspersed 
with  slang  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible. 

However,  she  was  very  pleased  with  the  success 
of  her  tea-party,  and  very  grateful  to  Hector  for  his 
efforts  to  understand  and  entertain  Barbara,  who 
went  away  an  hour  afterwards,  most  grateful  for 
Mrs  Ferret's  kind  entertainment  and  the  pleasant 
intercourse  she  had  had  with  'Mr  Hector  Ferret.' 

Neither  of  them  took  the  trouble  to  explain  that 
Hector's  name  was  not  Ferret.  Ferhaps  they  had 
not  noticed  the  mistake  ;  and  Barbara  went  off  with 
the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  her  head  that  her  new  acquaint- 
ance's name  was  Ferret,  like  that  of  his  aunt  and  uncle. 

'  Well  ? '  said  his  aunt  when  the  gate  into  the 
park  shut  upon  their  visitor,  for  the  Vicarage  and 
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its  garden  and  church  were  all  situated  in  the 
park. 

'  I  'm  reg'lar  done  up,'  said  Hector,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 

'  Then  you  must  be  a  very  great  humbug,  Hector, 
for  you  seemed  to  like  her  so  much,'  protested  his 
aunt. 

'  Oh,  she 's  not  such  a  bad  girl  after  all ;  but  it 's 
awfully  wearing  to  have  to  live  on  stilts,  so  to  speak. 
Why  on  earth  don't  they  send  her  to  a  decent  school  ? 
Her  grandfather  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  bringing 
her  up  like  that.  What  will  she  do  when  she  goes 
into  society  ? ' 

'  That  is  what  I  say,  and  I  mean  to  get  him  to 
see  the  error  of  his  ways,'  replied  Mrs  Ferret,  who 
was  quite  full  of  her  plans  for  Barbara's  benefit. 
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A    CLASSICAL   TEA-PARTY. 

*  TT  has  occurred  to  me,  grandpapa,  that  it  would 
J_  be  but  courteous  if  I  were  to  return  the 
hospitality  which  our  good  clergyman's  wife 
has  shown  me,'  said  Barbara  Bellamy  in  her  serious, 
old-fashioned  way  to  her  grandfather  a  couple  of 
days  after  her  afternoon  tea  at  the  Vicarage. 

'  H'm,  you  think  you  have  learnt  somewhat 
from  the  youth  ? '  inquired  the  old  man.  '  Mrs 
Perret  appears  to  consider  the  intercourse  desirable 
for  you,  and  reminds  me  that  you  are  increasing 
in  years  and  stature  and  may  require  a  woman's 
attention.' 

'  I  require  no  attention  but  that  which  you  bestow 
upon  me,  grandfather,'  the  girl  assured  him, 

'  That  you  are  not  of  an  age  to  judge,  my  child. 
However,  you  are  at  liberty  to  invite  the  youth  to 
spend  an  hour  with  us  and  partake  of  this  new- 
fashioned  meal  called  tea,'  said  Sir  Hugh. 

'  Shall  I  pen  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  or  to  the  youth 
himself  ?  '  inquired  Barbara. 

'  It  will  be  best  that  I  should  issue  the  invitation,' 
observed  the  Baronet.  '  To-day  I  would  read  with 
you  the  Birds;  we  will,  therefore,  appoint  to-morrow 
for  this  youth's  visit.  You  do  not  prefer  him  to 
our  old  friend  Aristophanes,  I  trust  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  indeed,  grandpapa ;  though  he  is  very 
agreeable  to  converse  with.     And  perhaps  I  might 
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order  some  cakes  and  baked  sweets,  such  as  I  was 
offered  on  my  visit  ? '  added  Barbara. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  make  what  preparations  you  desire 
with  Mrs  Baker.  She  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  know 
what  is  done  in  such  matters ;  she  loves  a  gossip 
in  spite  of  her  discretion,  and  will  be  cognisant  of 
the  appropriate  food  to  afternoon  teas.' 

The  result  of  this  was  a  letter  which  caused  Hector 
to  come  to  his  aunt  with  a  face  of  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  censternation,  and  the  letter  in  his  out- 
stretched hand.      *  Read  this,'  he  said  laconically. 

Mrs  Ferret  took  the  letter  and  read  : 

'  Sir, — My  granddaughter  and  I  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  to-morrow  afternoon  for  the  space  of  an 
hour,  from  four  until  five,  to  discuss  a  cup  of  that 
mild  beverage  called  tea,  and  to  discourse  upon  some 
of  the  men  with  whom  as  a  public  schoolboy  you 
have  made  acquaintance  and,  I  trust,  friends.' 

'Very  kind  and  friendly  of  Sir  Hugh.  You 
will  write  and  accept,  of  course  ? '  said  Mrs  Ferret 
in  a  purposely  indifferent  tone,  as  if  it  was  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Hector  would  accept  the 
invitation. 

'  Of  course  I  won't ! '  returned  Hector  with  vigour. 

'  You  won't  go,  do  you  mean  ?  But  why  not  ? 
And  what  excuse  will  you  make  for  refusing  his 
invitation — or,  rather,  Barbara's,  for  of  course  it  is  she 
who  has  suggested  this  letter  ?  Foor  girl,  it  is  the 
first  invitation  she  has  ever  issued  in  her  life — just 
fancy  tliat ! — and  it  is  to  you  !  You  ought  to  be 
flattered  that  you  are  the  first  person  to  be  invited 
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to  the  Hall  in  the  knowledge,  I  should  almost  think, 
of  man.' 

'  How  can  I  go  and  spend  the  space  of  a  whole 
hour  talking  with  those  two  cranks  ? '  said  Hector, 
wavering  when  this  view  was  put  before  him.  'I 
don't  know  anything  about  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
It 's  no  use  my  going  under  false  pretences ;  and, 
now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  would  be  false 
pretences,  for  this  letter  is  not  addressed  to  me  at 
all,  but  to  Master  Hector  Perret.' 

*  That  is  all  nonsense ;  you  know  that  it  is  for 
you.  However,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  go  you  must 
write  and  say  so,  though  what  excuse  you  are  going 
to  make  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  you  are  not  going 
to  tell  Sir  Hugh  that  you,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  know 
no  Latin  or  Greek  ?  Nor  do  I  imagine  you  are 
going  to  plead  a  prior  engagement,  seeing  that  you 
have  none,  as  he  and  Barbara  know.  I  am  sorry  now 
that  I  asked  her  here  ;  she  will  be  so  disappointed  at 
your  refusal.  No  doubt  she  is  already  making  pre- 
parations and  ordering  cakes.  It  is  a  great  event  in 
her  life,  you  must  remember,'  said  the  wily  aunt. 

'  If  it  were  her  alone  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  ;  but 
with  the  two  of  them  spouting  Greek  or  Latin  on  both 
sides  of  me,  I  should  go  cracky  in  less  than  an  hour. 
And  as  for  knowing  Greek  and  Latin,  I  can  construe 
the  Iliad  and  JEneid  just  enough  to  avoid  lines  ;  but 
as  for  spouting  or  discoursing  about  them,  I  could  no 
more  do  that  than  fly.  I  say,  aunt,  you  write  and 
say  I  am  ill,'  he  concluded  in  a  persuasive  manner. 

'  What  is  your  particular  complaint  ? '  inquired  his 
aunt  severely. 

Hector  laughed.  *  Funk,  if  you  want  the  truth,'  he 
observed. 
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'  That  is  not  in  Sir  Hugh's  vocabulary,  I  am  afraid. 
No,  you  must  write  your  own  refusal ;  and  you  had 
better  do  it  at  once,  so  that  Barbara  may  not  be 
building  her  hopes  on  nothing,'  said  his  aunt. 

Hector  groaned,  and  kicked  the  chair  until  Mrs 
Ferret  begged  him  to  have  some  regard  for  her 
furniture. 

The  boy  sighed  again,  and  muttering,  'It's  a 
beastly  nuisance,  and  I  shall  make  an  absolute  ass  of 
myself,'  got  up  and  went  off  to  write  an  acceptance  of 
the  Baronet's  invitation,  as  his  aunt  knew  he  would  ; 
though  he  took  it  out  in  grumbling  the  rest  of  that 
day,  and  in  being  in  a  state  of  nervousness  the 
following  day  which  made  him  quite  irritable  and, 
as  Mrs  Ferret  informed  him,  *  absolutely  unbearable.' 

'  This  tea  is  absolutely  unbearable,'  retorted  Hector. 

*  It  has  done  one  good  thing,  and  that  is,  made 
you  look  up  your  classics,'  said  the  Vicar.  '  You 
really  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your  ignorance  ! ' 

'  I  know  as  much  as  most  of  our  fellows.  I  don't 
go  in  for  sapping,  but  I  don't  shirk  my  work  as 
much  as  some  of  them.' 

'  I  can't  imagine  how  your  school  gets  such  a  high 
percentage  in  the  examinations  or  such  high  places 
at  the  universities  if  that  is  the  case,'  said  Mr  Ferret, 
who  had  been  reading  Virgil  with  his  nephew  at  the 
latter's  request. 

'Oh,  those  are  fellows  who  are  going  in  for 
examinations  ;  they  work  hard  enough.  If  you  had 
Buller  major  here  now,  or  one  of  his  lot,  they  would 
be  in  their  element  this  afternoon ;  but  I  go  in  for 
sports.' 

'  Ah,  tliere  's  the  secret !  I  suppose,  what  with 
cricket  and  football  and  the  rest,  you  have  no  time 
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for  book-work ! '  exclaimed  the  Vicar,  shaking  his 
head. 

*  Now,  don't  scold  him,  George ;  he  is  a  plucky 
boy  to  go  and  take  tea  with  such  a  scholar  and 
bookworm  as  Sir  Hugh. — And  I  am  sure,  if  you  try, 
you  will  be  able  to  talk  sensibly  about  what  you 
have  learned,  and  that  is  all  Sir  Hugh  will  expect. 
The  greater  the  scholar  the  less  his  exactions.' 

'  I  've  promised  to  go,  so  I  must ;  but  I  shall  be 
jolly  glad  when  it  is  over,'  said  Hector  gloomily. 

'  I  should  advise  you  to  avoid  that  word  "jolly  " 
if  you  can,'  said  Mrs  Perret. 

'  Oh,  I  'm  not  going  to  try  and  talk  their  pompous 
jargon  ! '  declared  Hector.  And  in  this  unpromising 
mood  he  started. 

At  the  front-door  of  the  old  Hall  stood  Barbara,  her 
beautiful  red  hair  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  and  her 
earnest  blue^yes  shaded  by  her  hand,  gazing  towards 
the  little  gate  which  led  from  the  Vicarage  grounds 
into  the  park — a  gate  which  had  been  fenced  in  and 
barricaded  during  the  tenancy  of  the  last  family, 
to  their  great  indignation,  but  which  had  been 
opened  since  the  new  Vicar's  arrival — a  tribute  to 
his  wife's  influence,  her  husband  always  said.  It 
was  perhaps  as  well  that  they  did  not  know  Sir 
Hugh's  opinion  of  her  as  a  'good  woman,  but  a 
great  talker.' 

As  soon  as  she  saw  Hector,  Barbara  came  forward 
with  a  smile.  '  Welcome  to  my  home,  Mr  Hector. 
It  is  indeed  kind  of  you  to  come  and  pass  an  hour 

with  us,  for  I  see  in  my  story-book  that  boys 

It  is  not  impolite  to  address  you  thus,  I  trust  ? ' 

'  Rather  not.  I  mean,  not  at  all ;  it 's  the 
proper  thing,'  said  Hector  hastily. 
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'  Thank  you.  I  read  there  that  boys  do  not  care 
for  the  society  of  the  aged  nor  of  young  maids — 
girls,  I  mean.' 

'  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  don't  mind — that  is,  I  am 
awfully  pleased  to  come.  This  is  a  jolly  old  place 
— I  mean,  most  picturesque.      Is  it  very  old  ? ' 

'  It  is  Elizabethan.  If  you  notice  this  porch  you 
will  see  that  it  is  the  middle  stroke  of  the  E,  and 
the  wings  form  the  other  two  strokes,'  said  Barbara. 

*  Oh,  I  see ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  E  because  it 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.      How  funny  ! ' 

'  I  believe  that  was  a  common  device  at  that 
period  ;  but  if  such  matters  interest  you  I  will  show 
you  the  double  wall  which  forms  a  hiding-place.  It 
is  so  cleverly  constructed  that  one  would  never 
guess  it  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  thickness,  and 
yet  it  has  two  little  rooms  in  it.' 

'I  should  like  to  see  it  immensely,'- said  Hector 
enthusiastically,  seeing  in  this  a  means  of  escaping 
from  the  dreaded  literary  conversation. 

But  he  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  As  they 
went  into  the  hall  they  were  met  by  the  butler, 
who  announced  that  tea  was  served  in  tlie  dining- 
room. 

Poor  Hector  followed  his  hostess  into  a  room 
which  seemed  to  the  boy  to  be  enormous,  and  sat 
down  at  the  end  of  a  table  which  he  mentally 
calculated  *  would  hold  about  a  hundred ; '  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  only  held  half  that  number  in  its 
present  length.  But  the  little  tea  which  Barbara 
had  ordered,  though  a  most  sumptuous  and  elaborate; 
one,  as  Hector  saw  when  he  had  recovered  himself 
enough  to  notice  anything,  looked  cheerless  in  the 
long,  dark  room.      So,  too,  did  Sir  Hugh,  grim  and 
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gaunt,  as  he  stood  at  the  top  of  the  table  and  greeted 
the  boy  with  old-world  politeness. 

'  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  and  improve  our 
acquaintance,'  said  the  Baronet,  adding  a  few  words 
in  Greek. 

'  Thank  you.  Very  kind  of  you,  sir,'  stammered 
Hector,  not  attempting  to  reply  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, which  he  did  not  understand  as  spoken  by 
the  Squire. 

Barbara  poured  out  the  tea,  and  Sir  Hugh  gravely 
accepted  a  cup,  though  it  was  not  his  habit ;  and 
then  Barbara  helped  Hector  to  tea,  and  pressed 
upon  him  all  sorts  of  cakes.  This,  fortunately,  kept 
him  from  being  questioned ;  but  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  during  which  Barbara  had  talked  '  almost 
like  a  rational  being  ' — that  is  to  say,  about  ordinary 
subjects,  though  always  in  her  curious  phraseology 
— the  Baronet  began  :  '  What  authors  are  included 
in  your  curriculum,  sir  ? ' 

'Oh,  we  do  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,'  said  Hector, 
rattling  off  the  names  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

'  Oh !  isn't  that  description  of  a  battle  glorious  in 
the  JSneid  ? '  cried  Barbara,  and  began  quoting  the 
famous  passage  with  sparkling  eyes. 

'  Yes,  rather.  May  I  have  another  piece  of  that 
cake  ?     It 's  aw — very  good,'  said  Hector  hurriedly. 

Barbara  handed  the  cake,  and  looked  pleased  at 
his  appreciation  of  the  good  things  provided  for  him 
— about  which  she  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
if  the  truth  be  known. 

Then  Sir  Hugh  said,  'Are  you  acquainted  with 
Aristophanes  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  as 
great  a  favourite  with  the  professors  of  the  present 
day.' 
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' I  know  the  Birds'  said  Hector  as  he  swallowed 
a  large  piece  of  cake  in  his  nervousness. 

'  Oh,  how  nice  !  So  do  I. — Then  we  can  compare 
notes  about  that  passage,  grandpapa — you  know 
which  I  mean ;  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
upon  the  right  interpretation  of  it.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  hear  what  Mr  Hector  thinks,'  began 
Barbara. 

'  No,  it  won't — that  is,  I  don't  think  at  all ;  I  just 
go  by  what  I  am  taught,  and  I  am  no  good  at  that 
kind  of  thing.  We  acted  it  once  ;  and  I  was  a  stork, 
I  believe,  or  some  such  bird.  But  I  really  am  not  a 
sapper — a  classical  scholar.' 

*  You  are  a  modest  youth,'  said  the  Baronet 
approvingly ;  and  he  began  to  ask  questions  about 
this  representation  of  Aristophanes's  comedy,  most 
of  which  Hector,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  able  to 
answer,  while  Barbara  sat  by  and  put  in  a  word 
now  and  then.  And  when  the  church  clock  struck 
five  he  was  amazed,  and  got  up  in  a  hurry  to  go, 
having  found  the  hour  pass  like  a  few  minutes. 

'You  must  just  see  the  secret  chambers,'  said 
Barbara. 

'And  you  must  come  again.  It  has  interested 
me  much  to  hear  how  the  youth  of  the  present  day 
represent  the  Greek  satirist,  and  deck  his  comedy 
in  plumes  to  make  it  palatable  to  the  superficial 
taste  of  to-day,'  said  Sir  Hugh. 

'Thanks  very  much.  I  shall  be  very  glad,'  said 
Hector  heartily. 

'You  have  given  me  much  pleasure  and  instruction,' 
said  Barbara  in  her  earnest  way  as  she  said  good- 
bye to  the  boy,  who  went  off"  whistling  to  the 
Vicaraere. 
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'  Well,  Hector,  and  how  did  you  get  on  ? '  said 
Mrs  Ferret,  meeting  him  with  a  mischievous  smile. 
*  Do  you  feel  crushed  by  your  ignorance  ? ' 

'  All  right,  thanks.  I  'm  not  such  a  fool  as  you 
seem  to  think,'  said  Hector  loftily ;  '  at  least.  Sir 
Hugh  wants  me  to  go  again.' 

'  Does  he  really  ?  What  did  you  find  in  common  ? 
Was  he  interested  in  sport  after  all  ? '  inquired  Mrs 
Ferret  with  some  natural  curiosity. 

'  I  don't  know ;  we  did  not  mention  sports  at  all,' 
said  Hector. 

'  What  did  you  talk  about,  then  ? '  she  persisted. 

'  Aristophanes  and  his  works.  I  was  able  to  tell 
him  some  very  interesting  things  about  the  great 
satirist's  comedy,'  said  Hector  grandly. 

Here  Hector's  speech  came  to  an  abrupt  end  by 
his  merry  aunt  bursting  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

Hector  looked  at  her  in  a  reproving  manner  for  a 
moment,  and  then  a  smile  came  over  his  face.  '  Oh, 
well,  you  may  laugh ;  but  it 's  true,'  he  said. 

'  So  you  really  enjoyed  yourself  ?  Wonders  will 
never  cease  !  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  were 
to  be  converted  and  become  a  classical  scholar,'  she 
said  in  fun. 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder  either,'  said  Hector  seriously. 

'  And  Barbara  :  did  she  talk  Aristophanes  too  ? ' 

'  Yes — and  jolly  well,  too.  It 's  quite  a  relief  to 
hear  a  girl  talk  sense,  as  she  does,  instead  of  the  rot 
Clarice  and  her  friends  talk,'  said  Hector. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs  Ferret  gravely ;  and  she  laughed 
no  more  till  she  saw  her  husband,  and  even  then 
she  checked  herself  to  agree  with  the  Vicar  that  it 
was  a  capital  idea  introducing  the  two  to  each  other. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

\  A    WEIGHTY    DECISION. 

*  /^EORGE,  wish  me  good-luck  ! '  cried  the  bright 

\Jl     young  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Hutton,  putting 

her  head  in  at  his  study  door. 

Her  husband  looked  up  in  a  puzzled  way  from 

his  sermon,  and  asked  absent-mindedly,  'What  for, 

dear  ? ' 

*  What  for !  Oh,  most  aggravating  of  men ! 
Have  you  forgotten  that  we  have  decided  that 
to-day  I  am  to  make  the  grand  coup  ? '  she  cried 
indignantly. 

'  I  have  not  decided  to  make  any  coup,  Ruth,  and 
really  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
I  don't  want  to  be  churlish,  my  dear ;  but  I  am  very 
busy,  and  I  have  no  time  to  make  any  coup, 
whatever  that  may  mean,'  said  the  Vicar  gently, 
while  he  looked  longingly  at  the  manuscript  at 
which  he  had  been  working. 

'I  only  asked  you  to  wish  me  good-speed  on 
my  errand  to  Sir  Hugh,'  she  replied  reproachfully, 
'  You  know  we  decided  that  I  should  go  and  speak 
to  him  about  sending  his  granddaughter  to  school.' 

*  My  dear  Ruth,  please  do  not  say  we  decided.  If 
you  remember ' objected  he. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  remember  that  you  said  it  was  a  great 
risk,  as  he  might  resent  my  interfering  with  his 
method  of  bringing  up  that  girl  and  forbid  me  the 
house,'  said  his  wife  impatiently. 

'  Just  so ;  in  which  case  you  will  have  done  more 
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harm  than  good,  and  have  cut  yourself  off  from 
doing  the  girl  any  good  by  visiting  her,'  observed 
the  Vicar.  '  However,  take  your  way,  my  dear ; 
you  mean  well,  I  know.' 

'If  I  fail  I  shall  still  be  glad  I  tried,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  iniquitous  to  let  that  man  go  on 
leading  such  a  life — or,  rather,  making  his  grand- 
child lead  it ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  alter  his  way 
of  bringing  her  up,  I  would  not  go  to  the  Hall  even 
if  he  asked  me  ! '  she  said  vehemently. 

'  My  dear  Ruth,  do  not  be  so  violent ! '  ejaculated 
her  peace-loving  husband. 

'I  feel  violent  when  a  girl  of  fourteen  tells  me 
gravely  that  a  thing  being  the  fashion  is  by  no 
means  a  recommendation,  as  only  the  foolish  allow 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  such  arbitrary  rules, 
the  result  being  that  she  decks  herself  out  in  her 
grandmother's  tippet  and  looks  a  guy.' 

'  Well,  well,  for  my  part,  I  think  some  fashionable 
women  look  much  worse  than  she  did  in  that  quaint, 
old-world  dress,'  said  the  Vicar. 

*  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you  ;  but  I  maintain 
that  a  brocaded,  mauve-coloured  silk  skirt  and  bodice 
and  black  satin  tippet  is  not  suitable  for  a  young 
girl  to  go  calling  in  in  the  country,'  said  Mrs  Perret. 

'Then,  Ruth,  you  had  better  go  and  have  your 
say  out  at  the  Hall,'  declared  the  Vicar,  to  end  the 
discussion. 

'I  mean  to.  Good-bye,  George.  I  shall  come 
back  triumphant,  you  will  see.'  So  saying,  the 
energetic  little  woman  shut  the  door  and  left  her 
husband  to  his  sermon,  while  she  made  her  way  to 
the  Hall  and,  true  to  her  word,  insisted  upon  seeing 
Sir  Hugh. 
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The  Baronet  was  deep  in  an  old  manuscript  which 
had  been  sent  down  to  him  by  a  well-known 
savant  in  London.  He  put  it  down  with  a  sigh 
when  Brown  came  quite  up  to  his  bureau  (the  only 
way  of  attracting  his  attention)  and  said  that  Mrs 
Ferret  wanted  to  see  him  upon  particular  business. 
By  bitter  experience  Sir  Hugh  had  discovered  that 
it  saved  time  and  worry  to  see  the  Vicar's  wife  at 
once.  '  Show  her  in,  Brown,'  he  said ;  and  he  turned 
from  his  bureau  with  a  resigned  air  to  meet  his 
visitor.  It  says  much  for  little  Mrs  Ferret's  tact 
and  charm  of  manner  that  the  Baronet  did  not  seem 
to  be  annoyed  after  he  had  once  been  roused  from 
his  studies. 

Mrs  Ferret  was  more  than  half-afraid  of  her 
errand,  and  as  she  looked  at  the  stern  old  man  she 
felt  her  courage  oozing  away.  Fortunately  for  the 
girl,  she  saw  Barbara  at  that  moment  passing  the 
study  window.  To-day  she  was  attired,  as  she 
would  have  said,  in  a  brown  silk,  brocaded  with  tiny 
pink  roses.  Apparently  Barbara  had  unearthed  a 
box  of  her  grandmother's  or  great-grandmother's 
dresses,  and  having  tried  one  and  found  that  it  fitted 
her  more  or  less — rather  less  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Mrs  Ferret — she  had  brought  out  a  second  gown. 
The  sight  of  the  young  girl  walking  about  the  park 
quite  alone,  decked  out  in  silks  suitable  for  an  elderly 
lady  of  a  hundred  years  ago  on  some  festive  occasion, 
but  decidedly  out  of  place  in  the  morning  for 
sitting  under  trees  and  playing  with  dogs,  roused 
Mrs  Ferret  to  a  sense  of  her  duty ;  and  she  began 
bravely,  '  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about 
Barbara,  Sir  Hugh.      She  is  growing  a  big  girl.' 

*  Yes,    she   takes  after  the  Bellamys ;   they  have 

Bellamy.  C 
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always  been  a  tall  race,'  said  the  Baronet.  *Do 
you  fear  that  my  granddaughter  is  outgrowing 
her  strength  ? '  he  added  as  he  saw  Mrs  Ferret's 
eyes  following  her  gravely. 

'  No ;  but  I  fear  that  she  is  outgrowing  the  park,' 
replied  Mrs  Ferret,  rather  pleased  that  Sir  Hugh's 
speech  should  have  given  her  so  good  an  opening, 
for  as  a  rule  she  suspected  him  of  listening  to  her 
with  half  an  ear.  But  this  speech  had  the  effect  of 
securing  his  attention. 

'  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Barbara  is,  in 
your  opinion,  outgrowing  this  park  ? '  he  inquired 
with  uplifted  brows. 

'Yes,  you  did.  Sir  Hugh,'  continued  Mrs  Ferret 
stoutly,  though  her  heart  was  beating,  for  the 
Baronet  was  looking  ominously  severe.  '  Flease 
forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  see  such  a  clever  girl 
grow  up  in  ignorance  without  making  my  protest 
against  it.' 

'  Ignorance  ?  She  will  not  be  ignorant  of  any- 
thing which  is  worth  knowing  if  I  can  help  it,'  said 
Sir  Hugh.  'As  for  the  knowledge  you  speak  of, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  is 
best  without  that.' 

'  No,  Sir  Hugh ;  forgive  me,  she  is  not.  You 
cannot  be  always  with  her ;  and  then,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  how  do  you  think  she  is 
going  to  get  through  it  without  falling  a  prey  to 
those  who,  though  far  inferior  to  her  in  real  know- 
ledge, will  have  the  advantage  of  her,  thanks  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  ? ' 

What  answer  the  Baronet  might  have  made  to 
this  will  never  be  known,  for  at  this  moment  Barbara, 
still  in  her  quaint  costume  of  brown  silk,  with  its 
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tiny  pink  roses  and  the  fringed  bodice,  came  into 
the  room,  as  she  often  did,  without  knocking,  to  have 
a  '  reading '  with  her  grandfather. 

'  Are  you  outgrowing  Hutton,  Barbara  ? '  inquired 
Sir  Hugh,  bending  his  piercing  eyes  upon  the  girl. 

'  My  thoughts  perhaps  are  doing  so,  grandpapa,' 
replied  Barbara  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Mrs  Ferret  felt  a  sudden  misgiving.  The  education 
which  could  teach  a  girl  to  answer  so  frankly  and 
simply  such  an  abrupt  question,  without  any  super- 
fluous words,  was  not  an  education  to  be  lightly 
stopped.  But,  then,  the  dress  !  Mrs  Ferret  felt  that 
she  was  right  after  all. 

'  Do  you  wish  to  follow  the  flight  of  your 
thoughts  ? '  demanded  Sir  Hugh. 

*  I  would  fain  do  so  sometimes,  if  it  accorded  with 
your  inclinations  to  accompany  me  in  my  flight,' 
said  Barbara,  evidently  quite  naturally  and  without 
any  desire  to  use  long  words  or  speak  for  effect. 

'  No,  no,  my  child,  my  travelling  days  are  over ; 
but ' — here  the  old  man  stopped  abruptly,  and  added 
in  an  altered  tone — *  you  may  be  right. — Madam,  if 
your  interest  in  my  granddaughter  extends  so  far,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  suggest  as 
a  means  of  giving  that  knowledge  which  you  think 
so  desirable.'     This  he  said  with  some  bitterness. 

Mrs  Ferret  answered  at  once,  '  I  thought  of  sug- 
gesting a  good  school — a  public  school.  There  are 
excellent  public  schools  for  girls  nowadays.' 

'  Never !  If  she  should  come  back  to  me  at 
the  end  of  a  year  like  the  foolish,  cackling  young 
women No,  I  could  not  send  her  to  a  board- 
ing-school.     I  have  a  rooted  objection  to  them.' 

'  The  school  I  was  thinking  of  is  a  day-school,  and 
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I  was  going  to  propose  that  she  should  lodge  with 
the  widow  of  a  very  well-known  professor ; '  and  Mrs 
Perret  mentioned  the  name  of  a  great  classical  scholar, 
at  which  Sir  Hugh,  as  she  expected,  looked  pleased. 

'  A  most  ripe  scholar.  His  death  was  a  loss  to 
the  world — a  very  great  loss,'  he  said. 

'And  greatest  to  his  wife,  who  is  poorly  off,' 
observed  Mrs  Perret,  pursuing  her  advantage.  '  She 
is  an  intelligent  woman,  and  I  am  sure  her  society 
would  not  be  disadvantageous  to  Barbara.' 

'  Would  you  like  to  go  to  this  lady,  Barbara  ? ' 
asked  Sir  Hugh. 

'  I  am  in  sore  perplexity,'  said  Barbara.  '  I  would 
much  like  to  attend  a  public  school  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  girls ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you 
and  Hutton,  which  is  very  dear  to  me.* 

'You  shall  go,'  said  Sir  Hugh.  'I  am  an  old 
man,  and  in  the  course  of  years  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  leave  you  alone.  Therefore  it  is  best  that  you 
should  learn  to  stand  without  me,  and  for  that  you 
must  know  the  world.' 

'  No,  no,  grandpapa,  I  will  not  leave  you  ! '  cried 
Barbara  eagerly ;  and  Mrs  Perret,  who  always 
pictured  Sir  Hugh  as  a  cold,  eccentric  old  man,  was 
surprised  at  her  warm  affection  for  her  grandfather 
and  his  evident  love  for  his  grandchild. 

But  the  Baronet,  after  a  moment's  weakness, 
became  his  own  reserved  self,  and  bowing  politely 
to  Mrs  Perret,  said,  '  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
give  me  the  address  of  the  public  school  of  which 
you  think  so  highly,  and  that  of  the  late  professor's 
widow,  I  will  make  the  necessary  inquiries.' 

But  Mrs  Perret  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed 
to  take  that  trouble  off  his  hands  that  Sir  Hugh, 
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with  a  sigh  of  relief,  agreed  to  let  the  Vicar's  wife 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements. 

'  My  niece,  Hector's  sister,  is  at  the  same  school ; 
so  Barbara  will  not  be  without  friends  to  begin  with,' 
said  Mrs  Perret. 

'  Acquaintances,  let  us  say,'  corrected  Sir  Hugh. 
•  I  doubt  these  girl-friendships  into  which  the  foolish 
rush  so  incautiously.  Barbara  must  weigh  the  char- 
acters of  those  with  whom  she  is  thrown,  and  make 
no  rash  vows  of  eternal  union  while  at  school.' 

'  I  will  not  indeed.  I  do  not  find  myself  drawn 
towards  any  of  the  characters  in  the  book  I  have 
just  read,  which  I  returned  to  you  yesterday,'  said 
Barbara  to  Mrs  Perret.  'They  are  somewhat  super- 
ficial for  the  most  part,  and  some  even  far  from 
desirable — one  even  dishonest.  With  such  I  should 
not  wish  to  have  communion.' 

'I  trust  that  it  is  not  a  picture  of  the  school 
you  recommend  ? '  said  Sir  Hugh  with  a  face  of 
consternation.  'I  must  withdraw  if  young  women 
of  that  description  are  to  be  my  granddaughter's 
companions.' 

'  Oh  no,  not  at  all ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  ray  niece 
goes  to  the  school,'  said  Mrs  Perret.  'It  was  an 
exceptional  case,  which  was  cited  in  order  to  make  a 
plot,  no  doubt.' 

Sir  Hugh  refrained,  from  politeness,  from  criticising 
the  book,  since  Mrs  Perret  had  lent  it ;  but  when  he 
was  alone  with  Barbara  he  expressed  his  opinion  on 
girls  in  general  in  no  flattering  terms.  '  Silly  and 
superficial  you  will  find  them ;  but  in  the  better 
classes,  I  should  hope,  they  will  at  least  know  the 
difference  between  meuTn  and  tuum.  You,  at  all 
events,  must  avoid  all  little  dishonesties ' 
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*  I  hope  that  will  not  be  diflBcult,'  said  Barbara. 
'If  you   had   waited   for  the  termination  of  my 

sentence  you  would  not  have  answered  thus.  I  was 
going  to  observe  that  the  little  dishonesties  to  be 
avoided  are  the  appearing  to  know  more  than  you 
do,  or  answering  a  question  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  you  have.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  subject  thoroughly,  never  give 
vague  or  disingenuous  replies,  and  never  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  your  ignorance.  Remember  that 
you  have  had  advantages  which  other  girls  have 
not,  and  never  despise  them ;  that  is  a  sure  sign  of 
ignorance.' 

*  Oh  grandpapa,  I  am  so  very  ignorant  myself 
that  I  should  not  dare  to  despise  others  !  I  have  no 
doubt  they  have  much  knowledge  which  I  do  not 
possess.' 

'  Of  that  you  may  be  sure ;  but  I  should  not 
advise  you  to  learn  from  them.  Much  that  they 
have  learnt  you  will  do  better  not  to  know.  If  you 
are  wise,  you  will  make  friends  only  with  your 
books  and  acquaintance  with  your  schoolfellows.' 

'  I  will  think  on  your  words,  grandpapa,  and  will 
enter  upon  no  friendships  without  your  counsel.  It 
is  said  that  if  one  makes  one  true  friend  in  a  life- 
time one  is  fortunate ;  therefore,  it  would  indeed  be 
unwise  of  me  to  expect  to  find  that  rara  avis  in  my 
first  intercourse  with  my  fellows.' 

This  speech,  which  her  grandfather  commended, 
Barbara  repeated  to  Hector  when  he  came  to  see 
her  some  days  after  ;  and  Hector,  who  had  begun  to 
like  the  odd  girl,  was  dismayed. 

'  I  say,  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  talk  like  that  to 
the  girls  at  your  school ;  they  won't  understand  it. 
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And  as  for  making  one  friend  all  your  life — why,  I  've 
got  dozens  ;  but  I  don't  expect  to  keep  them  for  ever. 
Only  it 's  much  jollier — pleasanter — to  have  some 
friends.  And,  I  say — you  won't  mind  my  saying 
it  ? — but  if  you  could  use  common  words,  and  talk  less 
like  a  book,  I  think  you  would  get  on  better  ;  they  '11 
think  you  imagine  yourself  better  than  they  are, 
and  if  they  do  they  may  make  it  hot  for  you. 
Girls  can  be  beastly  nasty  if  they  like,*  he  added 
ungallantly. 

Barbara  was  shocked  at  this  idea.  '  I  shall  do 
them  no  hurt,  and  I  presume  they  will  do  me  none. 
They  can  hardly  resent  caution  on  my  part,  since 
they  are  all  strangers  to  me,'  said  Barbara  seriously. 

'  Well,  anyway,  be  civil  to  Clarice,  because  she  's 
at  the  Central  Public  School,  and  she  can  be  un- 
pleasant if  she  is  annoyed,'  said  Hector ;  and  he  left 
Barbara  with  this  parting  advice. 

'  It  is  no  good  talking  to  Barbara ;  she  's  got  no 
sense  in  some  things  in  spite  of  all  her  learning, 
and  I  am  afraid  she  '11  have  a  rough  time  at  school. 
I  shall  speak  to  Clarice,  but  she 's  not  always  nice,' 
said  Hector  to  his  aunt  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Vicarage. 

'Barbara  is  bound  to  have  all  that  pedantry 
knocked  out  of  her.  But  you  will  see  she  will 
pull  through  all  right ;  she  has  a  lot  of  grit,'  said 
his  aunt. 


CHAPTER    V. 

A  day's  trout-fishing. 

'  /^OOD-BYE,  Aunt  Ruth  ;  I  'ra  off  to  fish  with 
^J      Bab  ! '  cried  out  Hector  one  morning. 

'Do  you  allude  to  Miss  Barbara  Bellamy 
in  that  familiar  fashion  ? '  demanded  Mrs  Ferret, 
who  was  busy  in  her  store-room. 

'  She 's  only  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  she  never 
gives  herself  any  airs,  so  you  never  think  of  her 
as  an  heiress,'  explained  Hector. 

'  No ;  but  I  should  have  thought  she  was  not  a 
girl  to  allow  such  familiarities  as  the  giving  of  a 
nickname  by  a  comparative  stranger.' 

'  I  say,  do  you  think  it  is  a  familiarity  ? '  inquired 
Hector  anxiously. 

'  Well,  don't  you  ? '  retorted  Mrs  Ferret,  amused 
at  Hector's  serious  air. 

'No,  I  didn't,  or  I  wouldn't  have  called  her  so 
for  the  world.  I  think  no  end  of  Bab — Barbara,  I 
mean ;  and  she  only  doesn't  object  because  she 's  so — 
so  humble  and  nice.  She  thinks  I  know  better  how 
to  behave  than  she  does,  and  she  wants  to  learn  the 
ways  of  the  world — when  they  aren't  wrong,  you 

know  ;  so  I  wouldn't  for  the  world What  are 

you  laughing  at  now.  Aunt  Ruth  ? '  he  wound  up  in 
an  injured  tone  as  his  aunt  smiled. 

'  I  beg  to  remark  that  I  am  not  laughing ;  I  am 
only  smiling  at — well,  I  really  don't  know  what  I 
am  smiling  at  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it.     It 
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is  only  that  I  have  a  pleasant  expression,  Hector ; 
and  it 's  better  than  frowning,  isn't  it  ?  Well,  good- 
bye.     You  '11  be  back  to  lunch,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  fancy  I  shall.  Sir 
Hugh  and  I  may  have  something  to  talk  about,' 
he  announced. 

*  Oh,  get  along,  you  pompous  youth  !  What  do 
you  suppose  you  can  have  to  say  worth  Sir  Hugh's 
listening  to  ?  Never  mind,  go  and  bring  back  some 
trout  for  breakfast ;  that  you  can  do,'  said  his  aunt, 
laughing. 

Hector  went  off  with  his  fishing-basket  over  his 
shoulder  and  his  hat  jauntily  placed  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  whistling  merrily.  He  went  out  at  the 
back  gate  of  the  Vicarage  garden,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  opened  into  the  park,  and  walked  across 
the  green  grass,  under  the  grand  old  oaks  with  their 
gnarled  trunks  that  had  stood  there  for  hundreds  of 
years,  when  suddenly  he  heard  Barbara  Bellamy's 
voice  coming  from  he  knew  not  where. 

'  Good-morrow,  Mr  Hector,'  said  the  voice. 

Hector  looked  round  in  every  direction,  but  could 
see  no  one.  '  Good  to-day,'  he  replied  ;  '  we  've  not 
come  to  to-morrow  yet.'  And  he  peered  about 
among  the  trees  to  see  where  the  speaker  could  be. 

'  I  did  not  say  "  to-morrow,"  but  "  morrow,"  which 
is  a  good  old  English  greeting,'  continued  the  voice. 

*  That 's  the  same  thing.  But  where  on  earth  are 
you  ? '  he  demanded,  standing  still  and  staring  up 
into  the  sky ;  for  the  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
somewhere  above  him,  and  he  had  some  wild  idea 
that  Barbara  must  be  in  an  aeroplane. 

'  I  am  not  on  earth,  but  in  a  tree,'  she  explained ; 
•  and    "  morrow "    is    not    the   same    thing   as    "  to- 
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morrow  " — if  Will  Shakespeare  is  any  criterion,  for 
he  oft  uses  "  good-morrow  "  as  a  greeting.* 

'  Oh,  Shakespeare  !  If  you  'd  told  me  you  were 
talking  him  !  But,  I  say,  how  did  you  get  up  there  ? 
You  '11  fall,'  said  Hector,  standing,  his  head  tilted 
back,  staring  up  into  the  oak-tree,  far  up  which, 
on  what  seemed  to  him  a  slender  branch,  Barbara 
lay  looking  down  on  him  quite  calmly. 

*  I  shall  not  fall ;  but  I  will  now  descend  and  join 
you  if  you  will  walk  a  little  farther  oif,'  she  said. 

'  Wait  a  bit.  Hadn't  I  better  come  and  give  you 
a  hand  ?  '  suggested  Hector  hastily. 

'  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  am  in  no  need  of  assistance,' 
replied  Barbara.  '  And  if  you  will  pursue  your  way, 
I  will  be  with  you  anon.' 

'All  right;  only  mind  how  you  come.  It's  easier 
to  get  up  a  tree  than  to  get  down  again ;  so  if  you 
get  in  a  fix,  give  me  a  call  and  I  '11  be  up  in  a  jiffy,' 
said  Hector.  But  he  went  on  as  desired,  walking 
very  slowly  so  as  to  be  within  hail  in  case  of 
necessity. 

However,  no  case  of  necessity  arose,  for  presently 
he  heard  the  crackling  of  a  bough,  which  caused  him 
to  turn  round  hastily,  and  saw  Barbara  swinging 
herself  from  branch  to  branch  '  like  a  monkey,'  as 
he  thought  to  himself ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
was  on  the  ground  and  walking  sedately  towards 
him,  with  her  serious  smile  and  earnest,  intelligent 
eyes. 

'  Hallo ! — good-morning.  Who  taught  you  to 
climb  like  that  ?  You  gave  me  a  nice  fright,  I  can 
tell  you,'  was  the  boy's  greeting  as  he  raised  his  hat 
to  Barbara. 

'I  do    not    remember    me   of    having   ever   been 


Barbara  lay  looking  down  on  him  quite  calmly. 
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taught ;  indeed  I  know  my  German  and  French 
gouvemantes  were  oft  amazed  and  sore  distressed 
at  my  climbing,'  replied  Barbara. 

'  Are  you  ready  to  come  fishing  with  me?'  inquired 
Hector,  eying  askance  a  book  which  Barbara  had 
in  her  hand,  and  in  which,  as  was  a  habit  of  hers, 
she  kept  the  page  she  was  reading  open  by  a  finger. 

'  Most  certainly ;  I  was  awaiting  you  in  the  oak- 
tree  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  the  best  spots 
in  which  to  angle,'  replied  Barbara  as  she  walked 
alongside  Hector. 

*  I  thought  you  were  sapping,'  said  Hector. 

'  I  crave  your  pardon  ;  I  have  not  quite  grasped 
your  meaning,'  said  Barbara,  looking  inquiringly  at 
Hector. 

'  Oh,  sapping — swotting,  reading,  studying,  you 
know,'  he  explained. 

'  Is  "  to  sap  "  now  employed  to  mean  "  studying  "  ? 
I  see,  "  sap  "  means  "juice,"  and  sapa  is  thick  wine  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  idea  is  to  extract  the  juice,  or  good, 
from  a  book.  I  will  add  the  word  to  my  vocabulary,' 
said  Barbara,  much  interested  in  the  new  term. 

'  You  mustn't  do  that — it 's  not  a  proper  word  ! ' 
exclaimed  Hector  hastily.  '  I  mean,  there  's  nothing 
wrong  about  it ;  but — well,  you  won't  find  it  in  the 
dictionary.' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  matters ;  it  will  doubtless 
be  added  in  time,  when  it  has  come  into  common 
usage.  Language  is  always  a-making,  and  we  shall 
be  aiding  in  its  enrichment — it  is  a  pleasing  thought,' 
observed  she  calmly 

'  Do  you  get  those  thoughts  up  a  tree  or  out  of 
that  book  ? '  inquired  Hector  with  a  laugh.  It  was 
a  glorious  summer  morning ;  he  was  walking  in  a 
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beautiful  park  on  his  way  to  a  delightful  trout- 
stream  ;  and  Barbara  amused  him,  for  she  was  such 
an  unconscious  prig. 

'  This  book  is  full  of  elevating  thoughts ;  but  it 
does  not  specially  commend  literary  work,  which  I 
think  a  pity,'  observed  Barbara,  holding  up  the  book 
so  that  Hector  could  see  the  title. 

'  The   Bible  ! '    he   exclaimed    in    amazement.      '  I 

didn't  know  you  were ' Hector   stopped  ;    he 

had  been  going  to  say  '  religious,'  but  recollected  that 
she  had  thought  it  a  pity  literary  work  was  not 
commended,  which  did  not  seem  reverent  to  him. 

*  You  did  not  think  I  was  what  ?  You  have  not 
concluded  your  remark.  Peradventure  you  did  not 
think  I  was  engaged  in  literary  work,  the  expression 
was  quite  correct,'  remarked  Barbara. 

*I  wasn't  thinking  anything  of  the  sort,'  said 
Hector,  who  found  this  conversation  far  above  his 
head,  and  wished  to  bring  Barbara  down  to  his  level ; 
so  he  added,  '  But  if  you  will  excuse  my  plain 
speaking,  one  thing  I  do  think,  and  that  is,  that  your 
vocabulary  is  a  jolly  sight — I  mean  much — too 
large  as  it  is ;  and  if  you  '11  take  my  advice  you  '11 
cut  out  a  lot  of  those  words  that  you  use,  or  the 
girls  at  your  school  will  think  you  absolutely  mad — 
my  sister  Clarice  will,  I  know.  I  hope  you  don't 
mind  my  saying  this,  you  know  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all ;  I  know  it  is  done  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
The  diflSculty  is  to  know  what  one  should  cut  out. 
Doubtless  I  shall  learn  by  degrees  what  words  are  in 
use  at  present.  You  must  understand  that  I  use  the 
language  of  my  friends,  as  you  do ;  and  my  friends 
are  my  books,  which  are  generally  not  of  to-day/ 
explained  Barbara. 
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'Then  I  should  advise  you  to  read  up  one  or  two 
girls'  books  before  you  go  to  school.  I  can  easily 
get  you  some,'  said  Hector,  who  good-naturedly 
wished  to  give  Barbara  some  'tips,'  as  he  called 
them,  which  would  help  her  to  be  a  little  more  like 
other  girls  before  she  joined  them. 

'I  cannot  stomach  them,'  announced  Barbara 
gravely. 

'  I  say,  look  here,  you  mustn't  say  that !  You 
really  must  not,'  he  protested,  much  scandalised. 

'  But  indeed,  Mr  Hector,  it  is  true ;  they  seem  to 
me  very  worthless.  One  amused  me  ;  but  Mrs  Ferret 
kindly  lent  me  a  second,  and  I  found  myself  quite 
unable  to  take  any  interest  in  it,  and  I  even  found 
many  ungrammatical  phrases  in  it,'  said  Barbara. 

*  Oh,  very  likely ;  lots  of  the  books  of  the  present 
day  are  rotten — rubbish,  I  mean — you  can  say  that 
if  you  like.  What  I  meant  is,  that  you  must  not 
use  words  like  "  stomach  ; "  it 's  not  considered — er — 
etiquette,'  said  Hector. 

'  But  it  is  in  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  and  in 
the  dictionary,'  objected  Barbara. 

'You  mustn't  say  it,  for  all  that,'  he  said  with 
decision. 

'  This  is  all  very  puzzling,'  said  Barbara  with  a 
sigh. 

'  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  be  quiet  the 
first  few  days  till  you  see  how  other  girls  talk,' 
advised  Hector. 

'  Pardon  me,  but  that  I  cannot  promise.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  arrogant,  but  I  cannot  stom — admire 
the  phraseology  of  the  young  ladies  if  it  is  such  as 
those  books  igive  me  to  understand,'  said  Barbara 
with  decision. 
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'  All  right ;  do  as  you  like,  only  don't  say  I  didn't 
warn  you  when  you  find  yourself  getting  into  trouble 
for  using  bad  language,'  said  Hector  rather  huffily. 

'  Bad  language  !  What  have  I  said  that  can  be 
construed  into  a  purpose  to  use  bad  language  ? ' 
inquired  Barbara,  quite  alarmed. 

'  Well,  not  exactly  bad  language,  but  not  lady- 
like,' said  Hector. 

'  May  I  ask  for  examples  ? '  inquired  Barbara,  not 
a  bit  offended. 

'Well,  "stomach,"  for  example;  that's  vulgar.  You 
must  not  say  it  whether  it 's  in  the  Bible  or  Shake- 
speare or  not.  In  fact,  you  'd  better  avoid  quoting 
them  at  all ;  it 's  not — it 's  not — not  the  fashion,'  he 
wound  up  desperately. 

'  Passing  strange ;  but  I  thank  you  for  your 
counsel,'  said  Barbara.  '  I  see  your  kindly  intent 
to  save  me  punishment.' 

*  It 's  not  exactly  that ;  they  won't  punish  you 
for  speaking  like  Shakespeare,  only  the  other  girls 
may  laugh  at  you.* 

*  That  will  be  amusing  for  us  all,'  said  Barbara. 
Hector  subsided  into  silence.      This  way  of  looking 

at  things  was  quite  new  to  him,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  he  had  better  let  Barbara  go  her  own 
way,  and  find  out  for  herself  what  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  at  school ;  but  he  wished  Clarice  was  a 
little  different,  so  that  he  could  ask  her  to  be  '  nice ' 
to  Barbara,  for  whom  he  was  beginning  to  feel  a  real 
friendship. 

Barbara,  quite  unconscious  of  the  impression  her 
words  had  made,  went  on  quite  calmly  and  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  tone,  '  I  presume  they  are  all  Christians 
at  this  school  ? ' 
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*0h,  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,'  said 
Hector,  with  some  idea  of  warning  Barbara  that 
she  might  find  some  of  her  schoolfellows  somewhat 
unpleasant. 

*  Indeed  !  What  is  their  creed,  then  ?  Are  there 
Mohammedans  or  Buddhists  among  them  ? '  she  in- 
quired with  interest. 

'  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  expect  they  are  all 
Christians  by  name,  though  there  may  be  some  Jews 
too,  I  only  meant  they  did  not  always  behave  as 
such.' 

'  You  mean  they  do  not  carry  out  the  precepts  of 
our  great  Teacher  ?  Nor  do  I ;  in  fact,  it  has  not 
occurred  to  me  to  try.  I  find  it  impossible,'  remarked 
Barbara. 

'  Impossible  ? '  ejaculated  Hector. 

'  Perhaps  I  should  say  very  unpleasant.  For 
example,  I  have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  deny 
myself,'  she  observed. 

'  Goodness  me  !  You  're  a  positive  heathen  ! '  he 
cried. 

'  In  what  way  ?  Do  you  deny  yourself  ?  If  it 
is  not  too  unpleasant  I  would  also  try,'  said  Barbara 
quite  innocently. 

But  Hector  did  not  believe  in  her  innocence,  and 
said,  '  Never  you  mind  whether  I  deny  myself  or 
not ;  anyway,  I  think  it  the  right  thing  to  do. 
And  I  don't  go  criticising  the  Bible  as  you  do ; 
and  if  you  do  that  at  school,  you  probably  will 
get  into  a  row,  and  it  will  serve  you  right.' 
The  words  look  worse  on  paper  than  they  sounded  in 
Hector's  mouth ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  was  not  easy 
to  ofiend  Barbara,  who  took  the  scolding  quite 
meekly. 
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*  I  have  angered  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
am  so  anxious  to  know  things,  and  this  is  my  first 
opportunity  of  asking  one  of  my  standing,  that  no 
doubt  I  transgress  the  laws  of  politeness.' 

'  Oh,  that 's  all  right,'  he  said  gruffly.  '  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  don't  deny  myself  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Heaps  of  people  don't ;  only,  you  know, 
one  doesn't  talk  like  that.' 

'  I  will  make  a  note  of  that,'  said  Barbara  gravely. 

What  Barbara  was  going  to  make  a  note  of 
Hector  did  not  know,  and  he  did  not  inquire,  as 
may  be  imagined,  Barbara's  ways  being  quite  too 
much  for  him.  Moreover,  they  had  already  arrived 
at  the  spot  Barbara  suggested  for  him  to  fish ;  and 
having  made  all  his  preparations,  he  set  to  work, 
and  silence  reigned. 

One  advantage  Barbara  had  over  the  girls  he 
knew :  she  could,  and  did,  sit  still  without  either 
moving  or  speaking  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  he 
had  his  first  bite  and  landed  a  fine  trout. 

The  morning  passed  very  pleasantly.  Barbara 
sat  and  read  or  made  notes  of  something  in  the  Old 
Testament,  or  talked  in  low  tones  about  it  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  when  Hector  had  caught 
several  fish  and  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
a  turn. 

'  How  you  can  sit  there  without  stirring  is  more 
than  I  can  understand,'  he  declared,  his  powers  of 
self-control  being  small. 

'  It  has  been  very  pleasant  having  companionship. 
I  shall  much  enjoy  that  in  London,'  she  explained. 

At  half-past  twelve,  when  Hector  was  beginning 
to  feel  rather  hungry  after  his  morning  in  the  open  air, 
and  to  think  it  was  time  to  be  going  home,  as  Barbara 
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had  said  nothing  about  his  going  to  the  Hall  to 
lunch,  there  appeared  a  man  in  the  distance  walking 
over  the  park  towards  them.  He  was  carrying  a  fair- 
sized  hamper,  and  put  it  on  the  ground  beside  them. 

Barbara  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  thanks,  and 
made  signs  to  him  to  lay  the  contents  out  on  the 
grass. 

Hector  watched  this  dumb-show  in  silent  astonish- 
ment for  some  moments ;  and  then,  deciding  that 
he  was  not  going  to  take  any  notice  of  Barbara  and 
her  eccentricities,  but  behave  like  a  rational  being, 
he  began  to  converse  with  the  footman. 

The  man  answered  readily  enough,  and  gave  some 
very  sensible  advice  about  trout-fishing. 

'  Thanks  awfully  ;  I  shall  try  your  tips  this  after- 
noon. And  thanks  for  bringing  our  lunch ;  I  was 
just  beginning  to  feel  peckish,'  Hector  said  in  a 
friendly  tone  to  the  man,  who  was  laying  a  table- 
cloth in  a  most  ceremonious  manner.  Hector  was 
just  going  to  tell  him  not  to  bother,  but  fortunately 
remembered  in  time  that  he  was  not  the  host,  and 
that,  however  Barbara  chose  to  behave,  it  was  her 
business  to  give  the  orders  by  gesticulations  or  any 
other  way  she  pleased. 

The  footman  accordingly  continued  to  lay  out  a 
most  sumptuous  lunch,  after  which  he  asked  Hector 
if  the  latter  wanted  anything  more  ;  and  on  being 
told  he  did  not,  the  man  took  his  departure. 

'  Good-morning,  and  thank  you  again,'  said  Hector, 
who  was  of  a  genial  nature,  and  who  had  seen  this 
young  man  in  the  choir  and  at  his  uncle's  club  for 
men. 

'  Will  you  help  yourself  and  act  as  host  ? '  said 
Barbara  with  her  rare  but  pleasant  smile. 

Bellamy.  D 
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'  Thanks/  said  Hector  again ;  and  then,  being 
given  to  speaking  his  mind,  he  burst  out  suddenly 
with,  *  I  say,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  were  so 
beastly  proud  as  all  that ! ' 

'I  hope  I  am  not  proud.  What  has  given  you 
that  impression  ?  Is  it  my  dislike  of  ham?'  inquired 
Barbara. 

'  Ham  ?  Of  course  not.  You  are  a  queer  girl ! 
What  has  ham  to  do  with  pride  ?  It 's  jolly  good 
meat.  What  I  call  pride  is  being  above  speaking  to 
a  poor  servant,'  said  Hector.  But  he  was  sorry  the 
moment  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  for  Barbara 
looked  very  much  hurt. 

'  Pardon  me,  I  am  forbidden  to  speak  to  them  ;  but 
I  do  not  despise  any  one — far  from  it,'  she  replied. 

Then  Hector  remembered  that  his  aunt  had  told 
him  this,  only  he  had  not  realised  that  she  meant 
that  the  girl  literally  never  spoke  to  any  one ;  and 
he  no  longer  wondered  at  her  odd  sayings,  but  rather 
that  she  was  as  sane  and  sensible  in  her  ideas, 
although  she  clothed  them  in  quaint  language. 

'  It 's  a  jolly  good  job  you  're  going  to  school,  if 
you  '11  excuse  my  saying  so,'  he  remarked. 

But  as  this  was  casting  a  reflection  upon  her 
grandfather,  Barbara  Bellamy  was  too  loyal  to 
reply. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

QUITE    OUT    OF    THE    COMMON. 

A  TALL,  dark  -  haired  girl  sat  in  a  pleasant 
morning-room  in  a  London  house  situated  in 
one  of  the  '  best  parts  of  the  Metropolis.' 
She  was  engaged  in  rocking  herself  lazily  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a  high-backed  rocking-chair,  and  on 
her  knees  was  an  open  book,  which  she  was  apparently 
too  idle  to  read. 

At  the  sound  of  cab-wheels,  which  stopped  outside 
the  door  of  the  house,  she  just  turned  her  head  and 
made  a  movement  as  if  she  would  get  up  either  to 
see  who  it  was  or  to  greet  the  new  arrival,  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  decided  not  to  exert  herself  so 
far. 

Others  in  the  house  were  not  so  inhospitable,  and 
hurried  steps  and  eager  voices  were  heard  welcoming 
some  ■  one,  who  cried  in  cheery  tones,  '  Yes,  thanks ; 
I  've  had  a  jolly  time  !  It 's  no  end  of  a  nice  place 
where  Aunt  Ruth  has  gone.  There  's  a  trout-stream 
at  the  bottom  of  their  garden,  which  is  really  in  the 
park ;  but  the  old  buffer  isn't  half-bad,  and  lets 
uncle  do  what  he  likes  in  it.* 

'  In  the  park  or  the  stream.  Hector  ? '  inquired  his 
mother. 

'The  stream,  of  course.  He  isn't  a  man  to  take 
liberties  with — such   a   rum   old   codger ;     and    his 

granddaughter By  the  way,  where  's  Clarice  ? 

She  ought  to  hear  this ;    the  girl  is  coming  to  her 
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school.  Where  is  Clarice  ? '  he  repeated  as  he  looked 
round  in  vain  for  his  sister. 

'  I  don't  know  ;  she  was  in  the  morning-room  half- 
an-hour  ago.  I  do  not  think  she  can  have  gone 
out.  Besides,  she  knew  you  were  to  arrive  this 
afternoon,'  replied  his  mother. 

'  Oh,  that  wouldn't  keep  Clarice  in ;  but  the  heat 
would,  lazy  beggar  !  I  dare  say  she  is  asleep  in  a 
comfortable  chair,'  observed  Hector. 

The  two,  mother  and  son,  entered  the  morning- 
room  as  the  latter  said  this,  and  there — not  asleep, 
it  is  true,  but  lazily  dreaming — was  Clarice. 

'  Hallo,  Hector,  how  are  you  ?  Did  you  tell  Aunt 
Ruth  that  she  was  a  pig  for  not  inviting  me  to 
Hutton,  especially  as  there  was  another  girl  next 
door  ? '  said  Clarice,  not  moving  from  her  chair. 

'  Clarice,  my  dear,  your  words  are  not  choice  ;  and 
you  might  say  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  more  warmly 
to  your  brother  after  an  absence  of  four  weeks,* 
expostulated  her  mother. 

'  Do  you  expect  me  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  ?  That 
is  only  done  for  the  prodigal  son,  not  for  the  paragon,' 
said  Clarice  sarcastically. 

'Oh,  for  goodness*  sake,  don't  try  to  be  funny, 
Clar  !  If  you  are  in  a  nasty  mood,  say  so,  and  we  '11 
be  off;  but  you  might  be  decent  to  a  fellow,'  said 
Hector. 

'  What 's  this  about  that  red-haired  girl  coming  to 
my  school  ?  I  shall  warn  the  Principal  against  her ; 
she  is  mad,  from  all  accounts,'  was  Clarice's  reply. 

'  Who  told  you  that  ? '  asked  Hector,  looking 
annoyed. 

'  You  did  in  your  first  letter ;  we  all  roared  over 
it,'  said  his  sister. 
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*  Oh,  I  didn't  know  her  then.  She  's  an  awfully- 
nice  girl  really,  only  she  has  an  odd  way  of  talking — 
that 's  all.     She 's  jolly  clever,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  Hector  's  evidently  gone  on  this  Barbara.  He  's 
changed  his  tune  since  he  first  wrote.  I  shall  chaif 
her  about  it.  How  am  I  to  talk  to  her — of  the 
youth  who  pleased  her  much  ? — Eh,  Hector,  isn't 
that  her  style  ? '  said  Clarice. 

'  You  shut  up  !  She  's  worth  a  dozen  of  you,  talk 
and  all,'  said  Hector  surlily. 

'Now,  dears,  don't  quarrel  before  you  have  been 
five  minutes  together. — Can  you  not  find  anything 
more  agreeable  to  say  than  that,  Clarice  ? '  said  the 
mother. 

'  As  nothing  that  I  say  pleases  you,  and  as  Hector 
can't  take  a  simple  joke  about  his  new  friend,  I 
will  leave  you  and  the  paragon  son  together,'  said 
Clarice,  getting  up  to  go. 

'  Here,  don't  go,  Clarice  ;  stop  here,  and  don't  talk 
rot,'  said  Hector  in  a  friendly  tone. 

But  Clarice  was  possessed  of  the  demon  of  jealousy 
at  what  she  thought  was  an  undue  preference  for 
her  brother  on  her  mother's  part,  and  she  replied, 
'I  suppose  we  shall  all  have  to  talk  on  stilts  to 
please  Hector  now,  because  his  lady-love  does,'  she 
said  with  a  curl  of  her  lips. 

'  You  're  positively  idiotic  to-day,  and  vulgar  too. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  be  friendly  with  Miss 
Bellamy ;  but  I  don't  think  she  'd  care  about  you, 
so  perhaps  you  had  better  go,'  said  Hector  in 
disgust. 

Clarice  left  the  room  with  a  disagreeable  laugh 
and  some  remark,  which  Hector  did  not  quite  catch, 
about  Miss  Bellamy. 
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It  was  a  most  unwise  thing  of  the  boy  to 
do  if  he  wished  to  make  Clarice  friendly  with 
Barbara. 

Poor  Hector,  who  had  meant  to  do  Barbara  a 
good  turn,  had  done  her  a  very  bad  one,  if  the 
making  of  Clarice  into  an  enemy  was  a  bad  turn ; 
and  his  sister  had  no  sooner  gone  than  he  saw  his 
mistake,  and  said  so  to  his  mother. 

'  Never  mind,  my  dear ;  she  will  make  other 
friends.  And  Clarice  may  come  round  If  you  leave 
her  alone ;  she  has  an  unfortunate  temper.' 

'  Well,  here 's  a  letter  from  Aunt  Ruth  for  her. 
I  quite  forgot  to  give  her  it,'  said  Hector.  '  I  '11  go 
after  her  with  it ;  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  making  it 
up,'  said  the  boy,  who  was  really  fond  of  his  sister 
when  she  would  allow  him  to  be  so. 

But  the  letter  did  not  soothe  Clarice.  *  She 
wants  me  to  befriend  this  girl,  does  she  ?  Then 
why  didn't  she  ask  me  down  to  Hutton  instead  of 
you  ?  You  can  just  do  the  befriending  yourself. 
I  shall  not  bother  about  an  eccentric  girl  like  that, 
so  Aunt  Ruth  needn't  count  on  me.' 

Hector  did  not  say  any  more,  but  began  talking 
about  indifferent  subjects,  and  Clarice  responded 
more  or  less  sulkily  till  the  boy  left  her  alone. 

'  As  for  Barbara,  she  must  fight  her  own  battles, 
and  learn  by  experience  that  it  is  no  good  being 
peculiar,'  he  decided ;  but  it  was  odd  how  often  he 
thought  of  the  red-haired  girl,  with  her  earnest, 
intent  eyes,  and  said  to  himself,  '  Poor  beggar,  she 
will  have  a  rough  time  of  it ! ' 

However,  as  he  could  do  nothing  to  help  her,  and 
as  his  own  school  began  in  a  day  or  two,  lie  forgot 
all  about  Barbara  and  her  probable  troubles  for  a 
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time,  till  something  happened  to  recall  them  to  his 
mind. 

Down  in  Wallsliire  great  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  departure  of  the  heiress.  Barbara  was 
much  occupied  in  selecting  and  packing  the  books 
she  would  require,  Sir  Hugh  aiding  her ;  and  the 
size  of  the  boxes  which  contained  her  books  of 
reference  greatly  alarmed  poor  Mrs  Brownsward,  the 
professor's  widow,  when  they  arrived.  Mrs  Brown, 
the  housekeeper,  was  busy  getting  dresses  ready,  and 
she  and  Barbara  had  many  a  tussle  over  their  form. 

'  The  fashion  of  these  garments  pleaseth  me  not,' 
Barbara  said,  *  nor  are  the  colours  of  a  hue  that  I 
like.' 

'The  dressmaker  tells  me  they  are  worn  by  her 
best  customers  here,  miss,'  protested  the  old  dame. 

*  That  is  but  a  poor  guide.  Many  enormities  are 
worn  now,  as  in  olden  times,  the  which  I  do  not 
admire.  The  old  Greeks  came  nearest  to  beauty  of 
form  in  the  dress  of  women.' 

*  Well,  miss,  there  are  not  any  old  Greek  dress- 
makers about  here,  so  you  can't  have  their  dresses,' 
objected  Mrs  Brown. 

*  Perhaps  if  I  showed  her  prints  she  might  fashion 
me  a  costume,'  said  Barbara,  looking  with  disfavour 
at  the  dress  which  was  sent  home  to  be  tried  on. 

But  Mrs  Brown  viewed  the  idea  of  ancient  Greek 
dresses  with  as  much  disfavour  as  Barbara  did  this 
modern  one,  and  she  felt  sure  that  it  would  never  do 
for  the  girl  to  go  to  school  in  that  attire.  At  last, 
in  her  despair,  she  bethought  herself  of  appealing  to 
Mrs  Ferret. 

*  Greek  dress  !  Are  you  going  to  wear  sandals 
and  have  bare  arms  ? '  inquired  Mrs  Ferret  when,  at 
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Mrs  Brown's  request,  she  spoke  to  Barbara  on  the 
subject.  *  Because,  if  you  are,  I  think  you  will  feel 
it  rather  chilly  in  London,  and  you  will  attract  a 
good  deal  of  attention  when  walking  through  the 
streets,  which  I  do  not  think  nice  for  a  girl.* 

*  You  mean  they  will  stare  at  me.  I  am  used  to 
that.  On  Sundays  the  villagers  all  stare  at  me,  no 
doubt  because  I  am  a  stranger  to  them ;  and  in 
London,  being  a  stranger,  I  shall  also  be  stared  at,' 
said  Barbara  calmly. 

*  Yes  ;  but  if  you  dress  in  that  conspicuous  manner 
they  will  do  more  than  stare  as  these  villagers  do. 
Little  London  street-boys  are  very  rude  sometimes, 
and  may  throw  mud  at  you ;  it  is  a  way  they  have 
if  anything  strikes  them  as  new.' 

'  That  would  be  very  unpleasant,'  remarked 
Barbara.  *I  had  no  idea  that  civilisation  was  so 
little  advanced  since  the  days  of  Christ.  If  this 
be  so,  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  garb  of  an  ordi- 
nary character,  provided  it  be  not  extravagant  or 
monstrous.  I  know  not  what  fashion  is  at  present 
patronised  by  my  sex;  but  if  it  be  balloon -like 
sleeves  or  umbrella-like  hats,  I  must  protest  against 
wearing  such.' 

'The  hat  is  a  uniform  one  for  the  girls  of  the 
Central  Public  School  (for  which  let  us  be  thankful,* 
said  Mrs  Ferret  in  an  undertone) ;  '  and  this  dress  is 
quite  simple,  though  I  should  have  liked  a  dark-blue 
serge  better.* 

'I  think,  if  the  custom  of  which  you  speak  ob- 
tains in  London,  I  would  rather  prefer  a  dark  blue 
such  as  you  speak  of,'  said  Barbara  with  decision. 

'  What  custom  ? '  began  Mrs  Perret,  puzzled  for 
the  minute.      '  Oh,  I  see ;  you  mean  throwing  stones 
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or  mud.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  danger  of 
their  throwing  stones  at  this  dress.' 

But  Barbara  would  have  none  of  it ;  the  idea  of 
mud  being  thrown  at  her  had  apparently  frightened 
her,  and  the  checked  dress,  which  was  not  very 
pretty,  was  sent  away,  and  some  other  frocks  in 
very  good  taste  were  ordered  by  the  Vicar's  wife. 
'  So  that  she  will  at  least  be  dressed  like  a  Christian,' 
said  the  kind  lady  to  her  husband. 

So  Barbara  was  dressed  and  packed  off  to  London 
under  the  care  of  this  same  good  friend,  who  under- 
took to  see  her  into  Mrs  Brownsward's  charge. 

'  Your  school  will  begin  to-morrow,  so  you  will 
not  have  much  time  to  feel  homesick,'  said  the 
professor's  widow  as  she  welcomed  her  new  guest. 

*  I  do  not  propose  indulging  in  that  malady,'  said 
Barbara  with  her  grave  smile. 

Mrs  Brownsward  gave  the  girl  a  quick  look,  but 
she  was  quite  unconscious  of  having  said  anything 
wrong ;  so  her  hostess  continued  the  conversation 
with  Mrs  Ferret.  But  when  Barbara  had  gone  up- 
stairs with  the  maid  who  was  to  wait  upon  her 
and  accompany  her  to  school  every  day,  the  widow 
turned  upon  Mrs  Ferret.  '  Why  did  you  not  warn 
me  ? '  she  inquired. 

'  What  about  ?  That  you  had  a  learned  young 
lady  coming  to  stay  with  you  ?  I  thought  I  did 
tell  you,'  said  the  other  innocently. 

*  Ruth,  don't  prevaricate.  You  never  said  she 
was  so  peculiar.     Are  you  sure  she  is  quite  sane  ?  * 

'  Oh  dear,  yes ;  she  is  a  very  clever  girl,  quite  out 
of  the  common,'  said  Mrs  Ferret. 

'  So  I  see ;  but  I  still  maintain  that  you  should 
have  warned  me,'  repeated  the  other  obstinately. 
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'  One  would  think  I  had  brought  you  a  lunatic 
instead  of  a  very  sensible  girl.  What  is  there  to 
warn  you  about  ? '  inquired  her  friend. 

'  Everything.  She  is  so  unlike  any  one  else — she 
sits  as  if  she  had  a  poker  down  her  back ;  she  stands 

to  attention  like  a  soldier ;   she  talks ' Here 

words  apparently  failed  Mrs  Brownsward,  for  she 
held  up  her  hands  in  silence. 

'That  is  why  I  brought  her  to  you.  Here  is  a 
mission  for  you  to  shape  this  remarkable  girl  (who 
will  one  day  have  so  much  power  in  her  hands)  into 
a  capable,  wise  woman.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Ruth ;  but  when  I 
asked  you  to  find  some  one  to  share  my  house  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  a  mission.  However,  I  will 
do  my  best ;  and  if  I  fail,  on  your  head  be  it,'  said 
Mrs  Brownsward,  evidently  relenting.  '  But  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  her  guardian,  or  whoever  has 
been  responsible  for  her  upbringing,  very  much  to 
blame.  The  girl  will  have  a  bad  time  at  school, 
a  very  bad  time ;  in  fact,  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  you  get  a  telegram  begging  you  to  fetch 
her  home.' 

'  I,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  I  do,'  said  Mrs  Ferret. 

*  You  don't  know  girls'  schools  or  girls.  I  do,' 
said  Mrs  Brownsward  significantly. 

*  No,  nor  do  I  want  to ;  but  I  do  know  Barbara 
Bellamy,  and  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  she  does 
not  fight  her  own  battles  and  come  out  winner  at 
the  end,'  declared  Mrs  Ferret. 

Her  friend  shook  her  head  gloomily.  '  We  shall 
see  ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  whole  affair, 
and  I  think  you  have  done  a  cruel  thing  in  plunging 
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that  poor,  ignorant  girl  into  public-school  life  without 
any  preparation. 

'  I  gave  her  a  schoolgirl's  story-book  to  read/  said 
Mrs  Ferret  apologetically,  but  said  no  more,  for 
Barbara's  maid  came  in  at  the  moment. 

'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  wish  to  give  notice,'  she 
said, 

Mrs  Brownsward  looked  up,  startled  and  not  a 
little  annoyed  at  this  strange  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  maid  she  had  just  engaged  to  wait  upon  Barbara, 

'  Very  well,  Marston,  that  will  do.  I  am  engaged,' 
she  said  quietly. 

But  Marston  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  so  easily, 
and  persisted,  'And  I  wish  to  go  at  once,  if  you 
please,  ma'am,  for  stay  here  a  month  with  that 
young  lady  I  can't  and  won't.' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  Mrs  Brownsward 
was,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  angry ;  but  when  tlie 
girl  had  finished  she  glanced  reproachfully  at  Mrs 
Ferret,  who  took  it  upon  her  to  ask  of  the  servant 
what  she  meant. 

'  Well,  ma'am,  I  have  been  used  to  be  treated  like 
a  Christian,  and  I  hope  I  know  my  place ;  but  when 
my  young  lady  won't  allow  me  to  speak  to  her,  and 
only  speaks  to  me  to  tell  me  that  she  can't  hold  any 
converse  with  me,  and  when  I  ask  what  I  have  done 
wrong,  says,  "  Silence,  maiden  ! "  I  want  to  know 
whether  she  's  right  in  her  head  or  wants  to  insult 
me  ;  and,  either  way,  I  wish  to  leave.' 

Mrs  Ferret  cleared  her  throat,  coughed,  and 
looked  at  Mrs  Brownsward,  whose  face  wore  an 
expression  of  sympathy  as  she  turned  towards  the 
flushed  girl,  and  then  said  to  Mrs  Ferret  in  au 
exasperated  tone,  '  Now,  what 's  to  be  done  ? ' 
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'  If  you  will  let  rae  explain,  I  think  Marston 
will  understand  Barbara's  conduct  better,'  said  Mrs 
Perret ;  and  she  told  the  girl  how  her  young 
mistress's  old  grandfather  had  kept  her  shut  up  in  a 
country  house,  never  letting  her  speak  to  any  one, 
and  made  such  a  good  tale  of  the  difficulties  ahead, 
and  the  good  Marston  could  do  by  staying  with  this 
odd  girl,  that  the  maid,  quite  flattered,  agreed  to  try 
for  a  month. 

'  For,  of  course,  ma'am,  if  the  poor  young  lady 
don't  know  how  to  treat  any  one,  I  may  be  useful 
in  protecting  her  from  others  that  she  insults  in  a 
similar  fashion,'  she  said,  '  if  only  you  will  see  that 
she  speaks  to  me.' 

With  that  she  took  her  departure,  and  Mrs 
Brownsward  sat  mutely  looking  at  her  friend.  Mrs 
Perret  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

'  Well,  Ruth,  I  am  glad  you  are  amused ;  it 's 
more  than  I  am,*  said  Mrs  Brownsward. 

'  You  must  cultivate  a  sense  of  humour,  then  you 
will  enjoy  Barbara,'  said  Mrs  Perret  gravely ;  and 
it  being  now  time  for  her  to  go,  she  took  her  leave 
with  determined  cheerfulnesa 


CHAPTER    VII. 

A     PUBLIC- SCHOOL     GIRL. 

THE  bell  of  the  Central  Girls'  School  was  peal- 
ing its  summons  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
first  day  of  the  autumn  term,  when  Barbara, 
accompanied  by  the  appeased  Marston,  walked  up 
the  steps  of  the  school  to  the  big  front-door.  She 
was  neatly  clad  in  a  dark-blue  serge  dress  and  a 
Central  School  hat,  like  a  great  many  of  her  new 
schoolfellows ;  and  at  a  casual  glance  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  them  unless  it  was 
her  hair — and  she  was  by  no  means  the  only  girl  with 
red  hair,  though  hers  was  perhaps  more  abundant — 
and  yet  each  teacher  who  passed  glanced  earnestly 
at  her,  and  those  of  the  girls  who  did  happen  to 
notice  her  invariably  gave  her  another  glance. 

'  Who  's  the  new  girl  ? '  inquired  an  elder  girl. 

*  Which  ?  How  should  I  know  ? '  returned  her 
companion.     '  There  are  heaps  of  new  faces,  as  I  see.' 

'I  mean  that  red-haired  girl  with  most  extra- 
ordinary eyes,'  said  the  first  speaker. 

'  Oh  goodness !  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  you 
mean  the  girl  who  has  just  gone  in.  If  I  re- 
member right,  they  were  blue,  which  is  very  ordinary 
with  that  colour  of  hair.  You  are  always  finding 
swans  which  turn  out  geese,  Rosamond,'  said  the 
other. 

At  this  moment  the  new  girl  in  question  turned 
to  her  maid,  and  said  in  a  peculiarly  slow  and  distinct 
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voice,  '  I  am  at  my  destination,  Marston.  I  thank 
you  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me,  and 
dispense  you  from  further  attendance  upon  me  until 
noon.  Good -morning.'  These  last  two  words  she 
said  with  the  air  of  an  Eastern  potentate  dismissing 
his  slaves ;  and  without  waiting  to  see  the  effect 
upon  Marston  (which  was  as  well,  for  the  latter  was 
far  from  pleased),  she  walked  on,  and  looking  round 
for  some  one  to  direct  her,  'selected,'  as  she  would 
have  put  it,  two  younger  girls  who  were  noticing  her. 
With  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head,  much  the 
same  as  she  had  given  to  Marston,  she  addressed  the 
nearer  of  the  two.  '  I  pray  you  to  excuse  a  stranger 
for  addressing  you ;  but  can  you  inform  me  whither 
I,  as  a  new  member  of  your  admirable  school,  should 
direct  my  steps  ? ' 

'You  had  better  go  and  report  yourself  to  the 
Principal,'  said  one  of  them  when  she  had  recovered 
from  her  astonishment  at  this  grandiloquent  form  of 
speech. 

'  I  take  it  that  you  would  say  by  that  the  lady 
who  conducts  this  educational  establishment.  May 
I  further  inquire  where  she  is  to  be  found  ? '  said 
Barbara,  for  of  course  it  was  she. 

'Up  this  passage  and  second  door  to  the  right,' 
said  the  first  speaker  shortly,  and  turned  her  back 
upon  the  new  girl. 

'  You  need  not  have  answered  so  abruptly,  Mary,' 
said  her  companion. 

'  Perhaps  you  would  have  liked  me  to  say,  "  The 
lady  who  conducts  this  educational  establishment  in- 
habits a  chamber  to  be  found  (if  you  're  not  a  fool, 

which  I  'm  inclined  to  think  you  are)  "  ' began 

the  other,  when  her  friend  interrupted  her. 
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*  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Mary.  The  girl  is  evidently 
a  foreigner;  why  should  her  odd  speech  annoy  you  ? ' 
she  said. 

'  She  's  no  more  foreign  than  yourself.  She  spoke 
perfectly  correctly,  and  even  took  it  upon  herself  to 
correct  me,'  retorted  Mary. 

'  She  did  not  mean  to  ;  and  as  for  talking  correctly, 
foreigners  speak  our  language  much  more  correctly 
than  we  do,'  said  the  other. 

'  Well,  then,  she  's  a  lunatic  ;  and  in  either  case  I 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  her,  so  don't  let 's 
think  of  her  any  more.'  And  taking  her  companion's 
arm,  Mary  sauntered  off,  while  the  object  of  her 
adverse  criticism  went  to  see  the  head -mistress. 

'  Good-morning.  Sit  down  there  ;  I  will  speak  to 
you  in  a  few  minutes,'  said  Miss  Crossley. 

And  Barbara,  having  merely  said  '  Good-morning ' 
in  reply  to  her  new  teacher,  sat  meekly  down  where 
she  was  told. 

Miss  Crossley  had  been  told  by  Mrs  Perret,  who 
had  made  all  arrangements,  that  she  was  to  receive 
a  very  clever  and  well-taught  girl  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  an  old  grandfather  in  the  depths  of 
the  country  and  had  never  mixed  with  other  girls, 
'so  that  she  may  seem  rather  peculiar,'  Mrs  Perret 
had  explained ;  but  this  observation  was  passed  over 
by  Miss  Crossley  as  unimportant,  the  chief  point 
being  that  she  was  to  have  a  pupil  who  had  been 
well  grounded  in  the  classics,  which  were  her  subjects. 

*  Now  I  am  ready  for  you,  my  dear  girl,'  said 
the  head-mistress  with  a  friendly  smile.  She  had 
noticed  Barbara's  total  absence  of  self-consciousness 
as  she  sat  and  waited,  quite  quietly,  till  the  head- 
mistress  had  finished  what  she  was  about.      'Just 
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what  I  should  expect  as  the  result  of  such  an 
education — self-possession,  self-control,  no  foolish 
nervousness  or  vanity  which  would  make  her  anxious 
as  to  the  result  of  this  interview,'  soliloquised  she, 
and  added  aloud,  'I  hear  that  you  are  a  classical 
scholar.' 

'  Say  student,  rather,'  replied  Barbara  with  her 
pleasant  smile  and  voice. 

'  And  what  have  you  studied  ? '  continued  Miss 
Crossley,  a  little  amused. 

Barbara  went  through  a  list  of  her  studies  quite 
simply,  while  every  now  and  then  Miss  Crossley 
would  put  in  a  question. 

At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  the  head-mistress 
observed,  'That  will  do.  Go  into  the  next  room 
while  I  consult  with  my  colleague  as  to  where  you 
are  to  be  put.*  And  having  sent  Barbara  into  her 
waiting-room,  she  conferred  with  the  mistress  of 
the  sixth  form. 

'  You  say  that  she  is  ahead  of  all  our  girls  in 
classics  and  history  and  general  literature,  but  that 
she  is  below  the  average  in  other  subjects  ?  Then 
that  settles  it ;  she  cannot  come  into  the  sixth.  Put 
her  into  the  class  of  girls  of  her  age,'  suggested  the 
sixth-form  mistress,  who  did  not  seem  very  anxious 
to  have  this  classical  prodigy. 

'  She  seems  too  superior,'  demurred  Miss  Crossley. 

'It  will  do  her  all  the  more  good.  She  struck 
me  as  a  prig.' 

There  was  no  time  for  more  ;  and  Miss  Crossley, 
rather  against  her  own  judgment,  put  Barbara  into 
the  '  remove,'  a  rather  large  form  into  which  girls 
went  after  leaving  the  lower  school  and  before  moving 
into  the  upper  school.     Her  decision  was  aided  by 
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the  feeling  that  Barbara  would  not  be  appreciated 
by  her  colleagues  of  the  sixth  form.  She  accordingly 
took  Barbara  with  her  and  (an  exceptional  thing) 
introduced  her  to  the  mistress  herself. 

'  Barbara  Bellamy  has  been  very  well  taught  in 
many  important  subjects ;  but  you  will  find  her  a 
little  behind  in  others — in  which,  however,  I  am  sure 
she  will  soon  make  progress,'  said  Miss  Crossley. 

'  I  will  endeavour  so  to  do,'  said  the  slow,  precise 
voice  of  the  new  girl. 

'Sounds  like  the  Church  Catechism,'  muttered 
one  of  the  girls  flippantly. 

Miss  Crossley  turned  to  Barbara,  a  little  surprised. 
Probably  because  Barbara  had  been  answering  in 
the  words  of  books  or  translating  from  the  classics, 
the  head  -  mistress  had  not  noticed  her  peculiar 
manner  of  speaking.  She  now  remarked,  '  I  see  you 
have  been  taught  purity  of  speech,  among  other 
things.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  yourself  alone  in 
that  accomplishment.  Let  us  hope  you  will  reform 
your  classmates.' 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  and  such  the  head- 
mistress felt  it  to  be  when  Barbara,  without  the 
smallest  intention  of  being  arrogant,  replied,  *It 
will  be  my  pleasure  to  do  what  I  can  to  effect  that 
much-needed  reform.' 

Miss  Flock,  the  mistress  of  the  '  remove,'  coloured 
up  ;  and  the  head-mistress,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  the  remark,  began  to  talk  of  something  else. 

'  There  !  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  Impudent  minx  ! 
she  thinks  she  is  going  to  reform  us,  if  you  please  ! 
I  told  you  she  began  it  the  first  thing  on  entering 
the  school,'  said  the  girl  named  Mary,  to  whom 
Barbara  had  spoken  first. 

Bellamy.  E 
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*  She  does  not  mean  it ;  it  is  only  her  manner,' 
said  the  other. 

'Then  it's  time  she  reformed  her  manner,'  said 
Mary. 

And  now  the  head-mistress,  having  finished  her 
observations  to  Miss  Flock,  went  away,  and  the  two 
girls  had  no  more  opportunity  for  conversation. 

Quite  oblivious  of  the  scowls  that  greeted  her, 
Barbara  took  her  place  as  desired  on  the  last  bench, 
and  sat  there  completely  engrossed  in  listening  to 
what  Miss  Flock  was  saying  on  grammar. 

She  might  have  been  the  only  person  in  the 
room  except  the  teacher  for  all  the  attention  that 
she  paid  to  those  around  her.  Grammar  she  had 
learnt  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  English  grammar  she 
knew  nothing  about.  However,  her  knowledge  of 
the  other  two  stood  her  in  good  stead  ;  and  when 
Miss  Flock  noticed  her  earnest  face  of  attention 
and  asked  her  a  question,  she  gave  an  intelligent 
answer  in  which  the  stilted  form  was  not  so 
noticeable. 

'  Quite  right,  Barbara.  You  do  know  something 
of  English  grammar,  then  ? '  said  the  teacher. 

*  I  fear  my  knowledge  is  but  slight,  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  repair  that  want  in  my  education, 
said  Barbara. 

'  Is  she  trying  to  talk  religiously,  or  what  is  the 
matter  with  her  ? '  whispered  a  girl  in  the  same  row 
to  her  neighbour. 

*  I  don't  know ;  but  I  see  we  are  going  to  have 
some  sport,'  whispered  the  other  back  to  her. 

So  they  were,  but  not  the  kind  of  '  sport '  they 
had  bargained  for  from  a  new  girl.  Grammar  is 
not  a  popular  lesson  as  a  rule,  and  Miss  Flock  was 
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a  little  diffuse,  and  the  attention  of  the  girl  in  front 
of  Barbara  wandered — it  had  been  wandering  all  the 
time,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  now  she  began  to  make 
silly  remarks  to  her  neighbour  and  to  titter,  which 
prevented  Barbara  from  hearing  what  Miss  Flock 
was  saying.  The  new  girl  stood  it  for  some  time, 
and  then,  bending  forward,  she  tapped  the  girl  on 
the  shoulder. 

The  latter  turned  round  instantly,  thinking  that 
the  new  girl  wanted  some  explanation. 

'  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  cease  your  conversa- 
tion ?  It  prevents  my  following  the  instructions  of 
our  teacher,'  said  Barbara  in  what  she  imagined 
was  a  low  and  conciliatory  voice. 

The  wrath  of  the  other  girl  may  be  imagined. 
Those  around  tittered  ;  and  Miss  Flock  (who,  as  it 
happened,  had  also  overheard  the  intended  whisper) 
bent  her  head  over  her  book,  but  gave  no  sign  of 
having  heard. 

'  You  shut  up  !  I  shall  talk  as  much  as  I  like  ! ' 
said  the  girl. 

'  I  must  beg  that  you  will  do  no  such  thing,' 
repeated  Barbara, 

Miss  Flock  continued  her  lesson,  and  the  girl  her 
low- toned  chattering  and  tittering,  in  which  her  com- 
panions joined  out  of  sheer  mischief. 

'  Silence  ! '  cried  Miss  Flock.  There  was  a  slight 
cessation  for  a  time,  and  then  it  began  again. 

Again  Barbara  leant  forward.  '  Did  you  not  hear 
the  rebuke  of  our  teacher  ? '  she  said.  '  I  beg  you 
to  be  silent,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  steps  to 
rid  myself  of  the  annoyance.' 

The  girl  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  this 
request  except  to  be  more  noisy ;  so  Barbara,  with- 
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out  another  word,  got  up  from  her  place  and  seated 
herself  on  a  chair  which  happened  to  be  in  front 
of  the  class,  near  the  mistress's  desk. 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.  The  girls  waited, 
breathless,  to  see  what  Miss  Flock  would  do  or  say. 

*  Barbara,  you  must  not  leave  your  seat  without 
leave ;  it  is  against  the  rules,'  said  Miss  Flock  after 
a  moment's  pause. 

'  I  apologise  for  my  unwitting  breach  of  the  rules, 
but  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  I  was  unable  to  hear 
you  owing  to  the  loquacity  of  my  neighbour  in 
front,'  said  Barbara. 

Low  hisses,  increasing  in  volume,  were  heard  from 
all  parts  of  the  room. 

Miss  Flock  flushed  with  annoyance.  '  Silence,  girls  ! 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  learn  yourselves,  you  can  at 
least  be  quiet  and  not  bring  the  school  into  disrepute 
by  your  bad  behaviour. — Barbara,  go  back  to  your 
seat. — And,  remember,  the  next  girl  who  speaks  goes 
to  the  head-mistress  at  once.' 

This  threat  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Barbara, 
who  had  taken  her  seat  amid  whispers  of  '  Sneak,' 
*  Tell-tale,' '  Mean  cat,'  and  such  remarks,  was  allowed 
to  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  lesson  in  peace,  which 
she  considered  the  most  important  thing.  Barbara 
had  never  been  taught  to  consider  other  people's 
feelings. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE    WRATH    OF    THE    'REMOVE.' 

THE  girls  trooped  out  into  the  playground.  As 
they  passed  the  sixth  form,  which  was  lined 
up  outside  their  classroom,  some  of  the  latter 
raised  their  eyebrows. 

'The  "remove"  seems  to  be  having  squally 
weather,'  murmured  one  of  the  sixth  as  they 
passed  out  into  the  playground  after  the  other 
forms. 

'  Miss  Flock  has  no  tact.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tact  is  more  important  than  brains 
in  this  world,'  replied  her  companion  as  she  linked 
her  arm  in  her  friend's  and  strolled  down  an  asphalt 
path. 

*  Oh,  come,  that 's  rather  a  sweeping  assertion, 
isn't  it  ?  What  has  tact  ever  done  without  brains, 
pray  ? '  inquired  a  third,  clasping  her  hands  over  the 
last  speaker's  disengaged  arm.  '  Justify  your  state- 
ment, Jessica.' 

The  girl  called  Jessica  laughed  as  she  replied 
evasively,  '  A  great  deal.  Tact  would  have  avoided 
putting  those  girls  into  the  state  of  wrath  they  are 
evidently  in  at  this  minute.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  the  "  remove  ;  "  they  are  a  noisy 
lot,  and  get  into  a  state  of  wrath,  as  you  call  it,  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  You  're  not  going  to  get 
out  of  answering  my  question  as  easily  as  that. 
You  said  that  in  your  deliberate  opinion ' 
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'I  deny  that,'  said  Jessica,  promptly  catching  the 
other  up. 

'  Oh,  well,  I  beg  pardon  humbly.  You  said  that 
in  your  opinion — I  only  supposed  it  was  deliberate 
because  you  generally  are — tact  was  more  impor- 
tant than  brains  in  this  world.  Now,  explain  and 
expound,  please.' 

'  Dear  me,  Rosamond,  what  a  persistent  per- 
son you  are !  One  has  to  be  careful  what  one 
says  before  you.  But  I  do  think  that  for  a 
woman  tact  is  very  important,'  said  the  other, 
thus  pressed. 

*  Now,  why  for  a  woman  more  than  for  a  man  ? ' 
objected  the  other  girl,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no 
part  in  the  conversation. 

Rosamond  reflected  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
'Well,  you  see,  women  have  more  social  duties  to 
perform  than  men.' 

The  other  two  laughed.  '  No  chance  of  catching 
Rosamond  making  a  statement  she  can't  justify,' 
said  one. 

'  No,  nor  of  using  too  many  words.  You  are 
like  a  man  in  that,  Rosa.  Now,  if  I  am  asked  a 
question  it  takes  me  twice  as  many  sentences  to 
answer  it.  You  seem  able  to  put  the  thing  in  a 
nutshell,  somehow.' 

'  So  can  you,  if  you  choose ;  it  is  all  laziness — 
mental  laziness,'  said  Rosamond.  As  she  said  this 
the  three  happened  to  be  passing  a  bench  upon 
which  a  red-haired  girl  was  sitting  alone.  She 
looked  up  with  an  intelligent  glance,  and  as  her 
eyes  met  Rosamond's  she  smiled  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  That  is  quite  true ; '  but  she  did  not  speak,  and 
the  three  elder  girls  continued  their  walk  without 
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speaking  to  her  either,  or  taking  any  apparent 
notice  of  her. 

'  That  was  a  new  girl,  wasn't  it  ?  She  has  a 
very  intelligent  face,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  What !  that  red-haired  girl  we  have  just  passed  ? 
I  wonder  why  she  is  sitting  alone.  What  are 
her  form  thinking  about,  I  wonder,  not  looking  after 
her  ? '  said  the  third  girl,  turning  back  to  look  at 
Barbara. 

It  was  an  unwritten  law  at  the  Central  Girls' 
School  that  some  of  her  classmates  should  '  look 
after'  any  new  girl,  and  tell  her  the  ways  of  the 
school ;  and  the  three  elders  looked  round  for  some 
one  of  the  new-comer's  age  to  ask  what  her  form 
was,  and  why  she  was  not  being  befriended. 

It  may  seem  simpler  to  have  asked  the  new  girl 
herself,  but  such  would  be  quite  against  school 
etiquette ;  and  presently  Jessica  remarked,  '  I  fancy 
I  saw  her  come  out  with  the  "remove,"  who  are 
apparently  too  excited  to  mind  their  manners.' 

Rosamond  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  '  remove,' 
who,  contrary  to  custom,  were  gathered  together 
and  talking  angrily  and  excitedly  about  something 
or  other,  instead  of  strolling  in  twos  or  threes  about 
the  playground.  '  What  can  have  happened  ?  On 
the  first  day,  too  !  Miss  Flock  must  have  introduced 
some  innovation  that  they  don't  like  at  all.  Let 's 
go  and  see  what  it  is,'  she  suggested  at  last. 

The  trio  accordingly  turned  their  steps  towards 
the  group  in  question — rather  a  large  group,  for  it 
consisted  of  the  whole  '  remove '  (with  the  exception 
of  the  new  girl,  Barbara  Bellamy)  and  numbered 
twenty.  They  were  crowded  closely  together,  and 
seemed  to  be  talking  all  at  once. 
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'  What  on  earth  is  exciting  you  girls  so  ? '  inquired 
one  of  the  new-comers. 

One  or  two  girls  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
crowd  turned  for  a  moment  to  see  who  was  speak- 
ing, but  immediately  turned  back  again  to  the  more 
interesting  subject  of  conversation  in  their  own 
group. 

The  sixth  form,  unused  to  this  unceremonious 
treatment,  stepped  forward  with  some  determination, 
and  taking  one  or  two  girls  by  the  shoulders,  pushed 
them  aside  and  made  an  opening  into  the  circle  for 
themselves. 

*  We  want  to  know  what  all  this  jaw  is  about,' 
said  Jessica  bluntly. 

*  Who 's  that  ?  Jessica  and  Rosamond  !  Oh, 
nothing  much ;  only  some  annoyance  that  we  've  had 
in  our  class,'  said  a  girl  whose  voice  had  sounded 
above  the  others,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  group. 

'  It  seems  to  be  something  much,  judging  by  the 
state  of  excitement  you  're  all  in,'  objected  Jessica. 

*  It 's  only  a  girl  that 's  been  cheeky  and  wants 
sitting  on.  Nothing  that  concerns  any  one  but  the 
"  remove," '  said  the  same  girl  rather  rudely. 

*  Now  then,  Mary,  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head, 
please ! '  said  Rosamond's  other  companion  sharply. 
'  What  concerns  one  form  concerns  the  whole  school ; 
and  your  bad  manners  concern  us  elders,  especially 
when  you  forget  the  traditions  of  the  school,  and 
leave  a  new  classmate  all  alone  her  first  day  at 
school  while  you  chatter  about  some  nonsense  or 
other.' 

The  clamour  had  ceased  at  the  advent  of  the  three 
elder  girls,  and  Mary  had  been  allowed  to  be  spokes- 
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woman  ;  but  now  it  broke  out  again,  and  the  sixth- 
form  girls  could  make  nothing  of  the  excited  informa- 
tion each  girl  tried  to  pour  into  their  ears. 

'  It 's  her — it 's  all  her  fault ! '  they  at  last  heard 
the  girls  nearest  them  shouting. 

'  Silence  ! '  shouted  the  girl  called  Mary. — '  The 
new  girl  has  been — impertinent,  and  we  have  been 
talking  the  matter  over — that 's  all ;  and  we  have 
decided  to  leave  her  alone  till  she  comes  to  her 
senses  and  learns  the  way  to  behave  in  this  school, 
which  she  doesn't  at  present,'  said  Mary  as  soon  as 
she  could  make  herself  heard. 

*  What  has  she  done  ? '  inquired  the  elder  girls, 
naturally  enough. 

'  She  told  Mary  to  be  quiet  in  class,  as  Mary's 
loquacity  prevented  her  from  hearing  our  teacher,' 
said  one  of  the  girls  in  indignant  tones. 

'  There 's  nothing  impertinent  in  that,  Clarice,' 
said  Rosamond  in  her  quiet  way. 

'  There  is,  when  it 's  a  new  girl ! '  cried  a  chorus  of 
girls. 

'  Not  at  all.  She  comes  here  to  learn,  and  has  a 
perfect  right  to  insist  upon  hearing  what  is  said. 
You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Mary,  for  having 
brought  the  rebuke  upon  yourself,'  continued  Rosa- 
mond firmly. 

'  Oh,  come,  Rosamond,  that 's  going  rather  far  ! 
You  don't  expect  us  to  put  up  with  being  dictated 
to  by  a  new  red-haired  fright  ? '  protested  Clarice 
Ogilvie,  who  was  one  of  the  'remove.' 

"Rosamond  James  turned  a  withering  look  upon 
the  last  speaker.  '  What  has  the  colour  of  her 
hair  got  to  do  with  it  ?  Pray,  do  not  bring  in 
personalities.      Your  behaviour  is  not  very  creditable 
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to  the  school ;  and  as  you  do  not  know  how  to  be 
civil  to  a  new-comer,  I  must  do  so  myself ; '  and  so 
saying,  the  elder  girl  walked  off  straight  to  where 
Barbara  Bellamy  was  sitting  alone,  taking  in  every- 
thing with  her  keen,  intelligent  eyes. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  find  it  strange  here  among  so 
many  new  faces.  Have  you  ever  been  to  school 
before  ? '  she  inquired  kindly,  seating  herself  beside 
Barbara. 

'  I  have  never  been  to  a  girls'  school  before,  and  I 
do  indeed  find  it  strange — passing  strange,'  said 
Barbara. 

'  You  will  get  used  to  us  and  our  ways  soon,'  said 
Rosamond,  smiling ;  '  and  you  must  not  be  offended 
at  plain  speaking  or  roughness,  or  feeling  a  little 
lonely  at  first.     They  will  soon  come  round.' 

'  I  should  think  it  foolish  indeed  to  be  offended 
at  anything,  and  how  can  I  be  lonely  with  so  many 
people  round  me  ? — unless,  indeed,  you  mean  the 
"  loneliness  amid  a  crowd "  of  which  the  poet 
speaks ;  but  I  have  not  felt  that  yet — everything 
is  too  new  and  interesting  to  me,'  said  Barbara 
earnestly. 

Rosamond  James  was  silent  from  sheer  surprise, 
and  looked  searchingly  at  her  companion.  'Then 
you  don't  care  for  companionship  ? '  she  said  at  last 
rather  hesitatingly. 

'You  mistake  my  meaning.  I  care  much  for 
companionship — intelligent  companionship,  such  as 
I  am  sure  yours  would  be ;  but  I  also  much  enjoy 
sitting  apart  and  looking  on  at  the  ways  of  young 
girls — that  group  over  there,  for  instance.  See  how 
intent  they  are  upon  some  matter  which  they  are 
discussing — doubtless  some  knotty  point  of  a  play, 
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for  I  doubt  that  their  studies  would  not  interest  them 
thus  much,'  she  remarked  naively. 

Rosamond  was  wondering  what  reply  to  make  to 
this  unexpected  speech,  when  one  of  the  group  came 
up  to  her  and  said  rather  stiffly,  '  Please,  Rosamond, 
Jessica  and  the  others  want  to  speak  to  you  very 
particularly.' 

'They  can  come  and  tell  me  that  themselves,' 
said  Rosamond,  annoyed  at  the  message. 

'  They  told  me  to  say  that  there  was  something 
Jessica  thought  you  ought  to  know,'  persisted  the  girl. 

Rosamond  knitted  her  brows.  If  Jessica's  name 
had  not  been  connected  with  the  message  she  would 
have  taken  no  notice ;  but  if  Jessica  asked  her  to 
come  it  must  be  for  some  good  reason,  and  reluc- 
tantly the  girl  left  Barbara  and  walked  back  to 
the  '  remove '  group. 

*I  say,  Rosamond,  I  think  you  ought  to  hear 
both  sides  of  a  quarrel  before  you  take  part  in  it,' 
said  Jessica. 

'  Excuse  me,  but  I  am  taking  part  in  no  quarrel,' 
replied  Rosamond  in  her  quiet,  concise  way. 

'Anyway,  you  go  and  make  friends  with  a  girl 
we  have  all  just  decided  to  send  to  Coventry,' 
retorted  Mary. 

'  It  is  ridiculous  to  send  a  girl  to  Coventry  her 
first  morning  at  school,'  objected  Rosamond.  '  Even 
if  she  has  done  something  to  annoy  you,  you  ought 
to  bear  with  it  and  remember  that  she  probably 
does  not  know  anything  about  school  and  school 
ways.  Some  one  ought  to  tell  her  if  she  has  done 
anything  wrong.  It  is  not  fair  to  treat  her  as  you 
are  doing ;  and  I  shall  talk  to  her,  whoever  else  does 
not.' 
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'  But  look  here,  Rosamond,  she  really  has  been 
unbearable.  Fancy  telling  old  girls  to  be  quiet,  and 
when  they  wouldn't,  going  and  sitting  on  a  seat  as 
far  off  as  possible,  and  explaining  coolly  to  the 
teacher  why  she  did  it,'  protested  Jessica. 

'  Quite  right,  too,  as  I  said  before.  The  people  to 
be  sent  to  Coventry  are  tlie  chatterers.  If  they  were, 
then  they  would  not  be  able  to  interrupt  other 
people.' 

'  Oh,  come  on,  and  let 's  leave  Rosamond  alone ; 
she 's  got  on  her  high  horse,  and  chooses  to  think 
different  from  other  people.  If  she  chooses  to  take  up 
Carrots,  she  can.  Anyway,  we  won't  any  of  us  talk 
to  her ;  and  she  '11  soon  find  out  that  it  doesn't  pay 
to  fall  out  with  your  own  class,  even  if  the  sixth 
make  a  fuss  about  you,'  said  Mary  in  tones  of 
disgust. 

But  Rosamond  had  left  them  and  was  making 
her  way  back  to  Barbara,  who  was  sitting  where 
she  had  been  left,  looking  with  the  same  interest 
at  the  animated  scene  in  the  playground. 

Just  as  Rosamond  got  up  to  the  seat  the  bell 
rang,  and  she  had  only  time  to  say  hurriedly,  'If 
you  want  to  know  anything  out  of  class,  come  and 
ask  me.  And  if  you  want  to  know  anything  in 
class,  ask  Miss  Flock ;  it  is  better  to  ask  the  teacher 
than  the  girls.' 

*  Naturally  that  is  the  course  I  should  pursue,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  of  assistance.  I 
shall  very  probably  avail  myself  of  it,  for  I  am 
ignorant  of  many  matters,'  said  Barbara, 

Rosamond  nodded  and  hurried  off,  and  Barbat-a 
sat  and  watched  the  girls  disappearing  into  the 
house.      Then   it   suddenly   dawned    upon    her   that 
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lessons  were  recommencing,  and  that  she  ought  to 
go  in ;  so  she  followed  the  rest,  and  seeing  the 
*  remove  *  waiting  their  turn  to  enter,  took  up  her 
position  at  the  end. 

None  of  the  girls  spoke  to  her ;  but  as  Barbara 
had  read  that  one  of  the  rules  of  the  school  was 
'Silence  after  the  bell  has  rung,'  she  thought  this 
only  right  and  proper,  and  was  quite  unaware  that 
she  was  unpopular. 

'  Look  here,  Rosamond,  you  might  have  listened 
to  what  the  "  remove "  had  to  say  ;  it  is  not  the 
way  to  improve  them  by  treating  them  with  silent 
contempt,'  protested  Jessica  when  the  two  found 
themselves  in  their  special  classroom,  waiting  for 
the  teacher  who  was  coming  to  give  them  a  special 
lesson. 

'  I  thought  I  did  listen ;  and  as  for  contempt,  it 
was  quite  unconscious  on  my  part,  though  I  must 
say  Mary  Clarke  does  rather  rile  me — she  is  so 
vulgar-minded,'  said  Rosamond  as  she  opened  a  book 
and  began  to  study. 

But  her  friend  would  not  let  her  dismiss  the 
subject  so  easily,  and  continued,  '  If  you  really  mean 
to  take  that  red-haired  girl's  part  you  ought  to  hear 
the  facts  of  the  case  first.' 

Rosamond  put  down  her  book  and  said  rather 
indignantly,  'You  too,  Jessica,  descending  to  per- 
sonalities !  What  has  the  colour  of  a  girl's  hair 
to  do  with  her  ?  If  you  mean  Barbara  Bellamy, 
please  call  her  by  her  name,  and  not  by  the  colour 
of  her  hair.' 

'  You  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  with  a  vengeance, 
but  I  fancy  you  will  get  tired  of  her  arrogance.  It 
appears  she  came  into  the  classroom  with  the  head- 
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mistress  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Flock,  and  an- 
nounced that  she  would  be  glad  to  reform  the  class, 
as  they  much  needed  it !  You  can't  expect  girls  to 
put  up  with  that  kind  of  thing.' 

'I  don't  believe  she  said  any  such  thing;  it 
sounds  a  very  cock-and-bull  story.  Is  it  likely  a 
new  girl  would  say  that  before  she  knew  anything 
of  the  class — especially  an  intelligent  girl  like 
Barbara  ? '  declared  Rosamond. 

'  Likely  or  not,  she  did  say  it ;  several  of  the  girls 
told  me  so.  The  head-mistress  said  something  about 
their  language  wanting  reform,  or  purifying,  or  some 
such  thing,  and  this  Barbara  said  she  should  have 
much  pleasure  in  making  this  much-needed  reform. 
These  were  the  very  words.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  Barbara  that  it  is  a  much-needed  reform. 
I  only  hope  she  will  succeed.  But  I  am  sure  she  did 
not  say  that  she  would  "  make "  that  reform.  I 
wonder  what  word  she  used.  It  is  certain  to  be 
just  the  right  one.' 

Jessica  looked  curiously  at  her  friend.  '  Well, 
you  are  a  queer  specimen !  Do  you  say  all  this 
out  of  opposition,  or  have  you  really  taken  such  a 
liking  to  this  girl  ? '  she  inquired. 

'I  like  Barbara  as  far  as  I  have  seen  her,  for 
she  seems  to  be  a  clever  girl ;  but  I  should  take  her 
part  whether  I  did  or  not,  for  I  think  the  girls  are 
treating  her  very  badly.' 

'  I  think  we  ought  to  let  the  "  remove  "  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  I  sympathise  with  them.  I 
should  hate  any  one  to  come  and  say  she  was 
going  to  reform  me  ;  there 's  nothing  more  aggravat- 
ing than  being  reformed,'  said  Jessica  vehemently. 
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Rosamond  laughed,  and  her  companion  joined  in  the 
laugh  as  she  added,  '  Well,  you  know  there  isn't, 
now,  is  there  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  If  I  say  what  I  really  think,  you 
will  declare  that  I  am  saying  it  out  of  opposition ; 
but  I  was  just  thinking  of  asking  Barbara  to  reform 
my  language.  She  speaks  such  good  English  herself 
that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  her.' 

'  I  hope  to  goodness  you  will  do  no  such  thing ! 
You  will  turn  the  girl's  head.  You,  a  sixth -form 
girl,  ask  a  "  remove  "  girl — a  new  one,  too — to  reform 
your  speech  !  And  a  nice  mess  she  'd  make  of  it 
if  she  taught  you  to  speak  like  her  !  I  never  heard 
such  a  stuck-up  way  of  talking.  You  talk  quite 
well  enough,  in  all  conscience.  Pray  don't  start 
medieval  English.' 

*  Barbara  doesn't  talk  medieval  English,'  protested 
Rosamond. 

'  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  what  English  it  is,  and 
don't  care.  Anyway,  it  isn't  twentieth  century ; 
and  we  are,  so  she  'd  better  get  up  to  date  if  she 
wants  to  live  among  us.' 

'  I  hope  she  will  not,  if  you  mean  the  way  we 
mostly  talk — slipshod  English  at  best,  when  it  is 
not  absolutely  vulgar  and  slangy,'  said  Rosamond. 

Jessica  did  not  argue  the  point.  It  was  one  on 
which  she  and  Rosamond  did  not  agree,  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  teacher's  entrance  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation for  the  time. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AN     UNUSUAL     FIRST     DAY. 

BACK  into  their  schoolroom  trooped  the  '  remove ' 
in  very  ruffled  mood,  and  back  at  their  tail 
walked  Barbara,  quite  unruffled  and  serenely 
unconscious  that  the  stiff  back  and  tilted  head  of 
the  girl  in  front  was  meant  to  convey  disapproval 
of  her,  this  being  the  only  way  available  since  speech 
with  the  obnoxious  new  girl  was  forbidden. 

Miss  Flock's  place  was  taken  for  this  hour  by  the 
classical  mistress,  and  the  girls  were  set  to  construe 
Virgil — a  holiday  task.  Barbara's  face  lit  up  and 
her  eyes  shone  like  stars ;  it  was  a  description  of  a 
battle-scene. 

The  girls  stumbled  and  stuttered,  a  whole  row 
stuck  fast  at  the  fourth  line,  and  the  teacher,  in 
despair,  passed  on  till  she  came  to  the  second  row ; 
and  Mary  Clarke  made  a  desperate  attempt  at  it, 
and  got  a  word  right,  and  then  stopped.  Barbara 
could  bear  no  more.  Impulsively  she  supplied  the 
next  phrase,  which  Mary,  who  had  no  idea  who  was 
prompting  her,  immediately  caught  and  repeated. 
Barbara  continued  to  prompt,  and  Mary  to  con- 
strue with  her  aid,  till  the  teacher  chanced  to 
overhear. 

*  Is  some  one  prompting  ?  Ah,  I  see  ;  a  new  girl. — 
You  probably  did  not  know  that  it  was  against  the 
rules  ? '  said  the  mistress,  addressing  Barbara. 

Mary  Clarke  turned  round  and  saw  who  had  been 
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helping   her.     She   became   crimson,  and   sat  down 
promptly. 

'  Since  you  know  this  passage  so  well,  perhaps 
you  will  construe  it  yourself  ? '  said  the  mistress. 

Nothing  loath,  for  she  was  tired  of  hearing  her 
companions'  lame  attempts,  Barbara  began  at  the 
beginning  and  went  on  to  the  end.  The  words 
rolled  forth ;  and  as  she  proceeded  she  got  excited, 
her  voice  rose,  and  she  declaimed  as  she  spoke. 
Almost  one  heard  the  roar  of  the  battle-cries  and 
the  clash  of  the  weapons. 

The  girls  listened,  open-mouthed.  To  them  Virgil 
had  been  a  lesson-book,  and  his  jEneid  a  dull  and 
difficult  piece  of  Latin  which  they  had  hardly  looked 
upon  as  a  poem  ;  and  here  was  this  new  girl  turning 
it  into  English  blank  verse  as  easily  as  if  she  had 
been  reading  an  English  translation. 

In  fact,  this  is  what  some  of  them  suspected ; 
and  the  mistress,  who  had  called  upon  her  without 
expecting  her  to  be  able  to  construe  the  passage, 
which  was  rather  a  difficult  one,  inquired,  *  When 
did  you  prepare  this  lesson,  Barbara  ?  I  think  your 
name  is  Barbara  ? ' 

*  At  home  with  my  grandfather,'  replied  Barbara. 

'  Had  you  a  crib  ? '  inquired  the  teacher  doubt- 
fully. 

'  I  do  not  understand  the  term,'  replied  Barbara 
simply. 

The  teacher  coloured  rather  uncomfortably,  and 
said  hastily,  *I  meant  a  translation.' 

'  No  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  translation  of  this,'  said 
Barbara  carelessly.  'I  think  translations  so  very 
unsatisfactory.  Of  course,  one's  own  efforts  are  more 
imperfect  still ;  but  they  are  from  the  original,  and 
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one  feels  the  author's  meaning  even  if  one  is  unable 
to  put  it  into  one's  own  language.' 

When  Barbara  had  finished  her  construing,  or, 
rather,  declamation,  the  girls  had  sat  there  open- 
mouthed  ;  but  at  this  speech  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  stupefaction. 

'  I  see  you  have  translated  the  following  passage 
too/  began  the  classical  teacher ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  two  had  plunged  into  a  discussion  on 
different  readings  of  different  passages,  and  the  rest 
of  the  class  were  totally  forgotten  by  them  both. 

Suddenly  the  bell  rang,  and  another  mistress 
appeared  at  the  door  to  take  the  mathematical  class. 

The  classical  mistress  gave  a  start  and  a  little 
ejaculation  of  annoyance.  '  For  the  next  time,  pre- 
pare the  next  page,  and  please  do  not  leave  it  all 
to  Barbara  to  do,'  she  said  as  she  gathered  her  books 
hastily  together  and  came  down  from  her  desk. 

Mary  Clarke  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  next 
lesson  was  mathematics,  her  strong  point,  and  she 
settled  herself  with  complacency  at  the  thought  that 
here  she  would  outshine  that  odious  girl.  It  was 
Euclid ;  and  the  teacher  had  a  method  of  her 
own  which  was  pretty  sure  to  '  stump '  Barbara, 
she  argued.  '  No  classic  is  ever  any  good  at 
mathematics.' 

'  Now,  Mary,  will  you  prove  this  ? '  said  the 
teacher  as  she  hastily  wrote  down  a  rider  on  the 
blackboard. 

Mary  knitted  her  brows.  'I  can't  quite  see  how 
it  is  to  be  proved  from  the  prop,  we  have  just  done,' 
she  said  hesitatingly. 

'  Oh,  do  you  not  ? '  said  a  voice  behind  in  a  genial 
tone. 
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That  was  enough  for  Mary ;  at  the  sound  of  the 
hated  voice  she  summoned  up  all  her  knowledge 
and  began  a  proof. 

'  I  'm  afraid  that  won't  do,'  said  the  teacher.  '  It 
was  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  ask  you  after  only  hear- 
ing the  proposition  once.  I  suppose  no  one  else  can 
do  it  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  have  proved  it,'  said  Barbara,  coming 
from  her  seat  and  handing  a  paper  to  the  teacher. 

In  surprise,  the  lady  took  the  paper,  quite  for- 
getting to  rebuke  Barbara  for  such  a  breach  of  rules 
in  her  interest  at  a  possible  solution.  *  Have  you 
been  given  this  rider  before  ? '  she  inquired  as  she 
read  through  the  proof. 

'  Oh  no,  but  it  is  very  easy,'  said  Barbara.  '  II 
saut  aux  yeux  pour  ainsi  dire.' 

The  mistress  looked  quickly  up.  Barbara  spoke 
with  a  very  good  French  accent,  for  her  grandfather 
was  a  great  linguist,  and  while  she  was  small  she 
had  had  French  and  German  governesses. 

*  It  is  quite  right,'  the  teacher  said  as  she  handed 
back  the  paper.  '  Now  prove  it  aloud  for  the  rest 
of  the  class  to  hear.' 

Very  rapidly  Barbara  went  through  the  proof 
'without  looking  at  the  paper  once,'  as  the  girls 
observed  afterwards. 

'  That  will  do,'  said  the  mistress. — '  Now,  girls,  try 
to  follow  me ; '  and  she  began  to  demonstrate  some 
new  problem.  It  was  complicated,  and  the  girls 
began  to  yawn. 

*  Would  it  not  simplify  the  proof  for  them  if  you 
were  to  put  it  thus  ? '  suggested  Barbara  ;  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  she  did  the  problem  in  what 
was  undoubtedly  a  simpler  form. 
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The  girls  listened,  thunder-struck  at  her  audacity, 
and  the  mistress  said  coldly,  '  Possibly  you  know 
better  than  I ;  but  as,  unfortunately,  I  am  the  teacher 
and  you  the  pupil,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  leave 
me  to  do  my  own  business.' 

*0h,  certainly,'  said  Barbara,  not  in  the  least 
disturbed ;  and  she  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  the 
lesson,  during  which  the  mistress  rather  irritably 
questioned  the  class  on  back  work,  carefully  avoid- 
ing asking  Barbara  any  question. 

It  was  the  last  lesson  of  the  day,  which  was  just 
as  well,  for  the  '  remove '  could  not  contain  them- 
selves any  longer. 

No  sooner  was  the  order  given  to  '  stand '  than 
the  class,  like  one  body,  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
filed  out  of  the  room. 

'  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  or  not,'  said  Mary  as 
soon  as  they  got  into  the  cloakroom. 

'  What  /  want  to  know,  as  we  're  talking  of 
standing,  is  whether  I  'm  standing  on  my  head 
or  my  heels,'  said  another  girl. 

*  Silence ! '  said  the  mistress  in  charge,  and  the 
girls  stopped  talking  until  they  got  outside  the  school- 
house.     Then  the  tongues  began. 

*I  say,  let's  ask  Miss  Crossley  to  remove  her. 
Let 's  say  we  can't  stand  it,'  cried  Clarice  Ogilvie. 

'That's  nonsense.  We  can't  say  that  kind  of 
thing  to  the  head-mistress ;  she  '11  look  at  us  with 
those  eyes  of  hers  and  ask  what  we  have  to  complain 
about.  If  you  come  to  that,  we  haven't  anything — 
that  she  would  think  a  complaint,  at  least.' 

'  Oh,  haven't  we  ?  I  don't  know  what  you  call 
a   cause  of   complaint  if  that  new  girl's  behaviour 
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isn't.  Not  one  of  us  can  open  our  mouths  because 
she  monopolises  the  conversation.  We  might  just 
as  well  stop  at  home  if  she 's  going  to  answer  all 
the  questions  and  know  everything ! '  said  another 
girl  hotly. 

'We  could  have  answered  if  we  had  known,' 
suggested  the  second  speaker.  '  We  can't  complain 
that  a  new  girl  knows  more  than  we  do.  Miss 
Crossley  would  just  say  in  that  dry  way  of  hers, 
"The  remedy  is  obvious,  young  ladies.  Learn 
more." ' 

*I  suppose  she  doesn't  want  us  to  know  more 
than  our  teachers,  and  that 's  what  this  girl  does,' 
said  Clarice. 

'  No,  she  doesn't ;  she  only  thinks  she  does,'  put 
in  Mary  Clarke  angrily.  '  Miss  Croft  soon  shut  her 
up  at  Euclid.' 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought  Barbara  right 
and  Miss  Croft  wrong,'  said  a  girl  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken.  '  She  's  awfully  clever  ;  and,  I  say, 
Mary,  she  helped  you  nicely  this  morning.' 

*  Impudent  creature  !  I  shouldn't  have  taken  her 
prompts  if  I  had  known  who  it  was,'  said  Mary 
indignantly. 

'  Well,  I  'm  glad  the  day 's  over.  We  've  never 
had  a  first  day  like  it  at  the  C.P.G.S.  [Central  Public 
Girls'  School].  I  wonder  what  the  mistresses  think 
of  her.  Didn't  Miss  Croft  look  black  just  about 
when  Barbara  corrected  her  ? ' 

*  Insolence  ! '  muttered  Mary  ;  '  she  was  just  show- 
ing off.' 

'But,  I  say,  she  had  something  to  show  off.  I 
wonder  if  she  's  as  good  at  everything  as  she  is  at 
the  subjects  we  've  had  to-day.      I  thought  classical 
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people  were  duffers  at  mathematics,  but  this  girl 
seems  good  at  both.' 

'  Yes ;  and  did  you  hear  her  talking  Greek  and 
French  like  a  native  ? '  said  another  girl. 

'  How  does  a  native  Greek  speak  ? '  scoffed  one 
of  her  companions. 

*  Never  mind ;  not  like  you,  anyhow,'  was  the 
retort. 

'  Come,  don't  let's  get  quarrelling  among  ourselves. 
We  must  unite  to  get  rid  of  the  common  enemy. 
But  the  question  is,  how  ? '  and  the  speaker  looked 
at  the  excited  faces  around  her. 

The  girls  at  this  moment  were  passing  through 
some  public  gardens  just  outside  the  school,  which 
enabled  them  to  stand  together  in  this  large  group, 
and  they  now  stopped  to  consider  the  question. 

'  Let 's  tell  the  head  she  knows  too  much  to  stay 
in  our  class,'  suggested  one  girl. 

'  I  'd  like  to  see  Miss  Crossley's  face  if  you  said 
that.  She  'd  think  you  'd  gone  cracky,  and  ask 
what  you  meant  by  such  cheek.' 

'  Perhaps  Miss  Flock  will  say  so.  I  expect  she 's 
had  enough  of  her  by  now.  I  wouldn't  have  her 
in  my  class  if  I  was  a  mistress,  not  if  they  paid  me 
a  thousand  a  year,'  said  one  girl  with  much  energy. 

'  I  don't  fancy  there  '11  be  a  run  on  her  by  any 
teacher,'  laughed  another  girl.  '  I  don't  mind  betting 
something  that  she  could  give  them  all  points  and 
beat  them  easily.  Look  how  she  reeled  out  that 
Virgil ! '  said  one  girl. 

'  I  wonder  why  she  condescended  to  come  to 
school  at  all,  since  she  knows  such  a  jolly  lot,'  said 
her  friend. 

'  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,  and  we  certainly  don't 
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want  her ;  so  the  sooner  she  takes  her  departure  the 
better,  as  far  as  we  're  concerned.' 

'  Hallo,  girls  !  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  Barbara 
been  brought  to  her  senses  yet  ? '  inquired  Jessica 
as  she  passed  them,  arm-in-arm  with  Rosamond 
James. 

'  Oh,  don't  talk  about  her !  A  nice,  beastly 
morning  we  've  had,  thanks  to  her  ! '  cried  Mary  in 
disgusted  tones. 

'  What !  I  thought  you  'd  decided  to  send  her  to 
Coventry.  What  could  she  do  there  ? '  inquired 
Jessica,  stopping  from  curiosity  to  hear  what  was 
exciting  the  '  remove '  now. 

'  What  couldn't  she  do  ?  She  doesn't  seem  to 
understand  what  Coventry  means,  and  that 's  about 
the  only  thing  she  does  not  understand.  I  wish 
you  'd  get  her  in  your  class ;  she  'd  soon  knock  you 
into  cocked  hats,  the  lot  of  you  ! '  Mary  wound  up 
viciously,  having  surprised  a  smile  on  the  faces  of 
the  two  sixth-form  girls. 

'  This  waxes  interesting.  So  Miss  Barbara  got  the 
better  of  you  after  all?'  said  Jessica  teasingly.  'Did 
she  make  you  talk  to  her  or  insist  on  talking  to 
you  ? ' 

'  She  insisted  on  talking  the  whole  time  herself 
to  the  mistress.  We  weren't  any  of  us  in  it.  It 
was  a  duet  between  the  new  girl  and  the  mistress. 
I  'm  going  to  bring  a  note  from  the  mater  to-morrow 
to  say  that  if  I  'm  not  going  to  have  more  attention 
than  I  have  had  to-day,  she  's  going  to  remove  me 
without  notice,'  announced  one  of  the  girls. 

Some  of  the  others  laughed  ;  but  Mary  Clarke 
said  sharply,  '  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Carrie  ;  it 's  no 
joking  matter.     When  a  new  girl  begins  by  correct- 
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ing  every  one,  teachers  included,  on  the  very  first 
day,  I  should  like  to  know  what  she  will  be  in  a 
few  weeks.' 

*  You  '11  all  be  reformed  by  then,  so  she  will  leave 
you  alone,'  suggested  Rosamond  James  gravely. 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  reformed,'  said  Carrie  flippantly; 
and  her  words  were  echoed  by  a  good  many  of  her 
classmates. 

*  I  'm  afraid  you  are  in  a  sad  state,'  said  Jessica 
as  she  took  her  friend's  arm  and  continued  on  her  way. 
— *  All  the  same,  as  I  said  before,  I  pity  the  "remove," 
and  they  have  my  sincere  sympathy.  I  also  do  not 
want  to  be  reformed,'  she  observed  when  they  had 
left  the  others  behind. 

*  I  can't  imagine  what  they  are  all  exciting  them- 
selves about ;  they  seem  to  be  making  a  great  fuss 
about  nothing.  Barbara  does  not  understand  school 
ways,  and  she  has  made  some  slight  mistakes  the 
first  day — that  is  all,*  said  Rosamond. 

'  It  certainly  was  a  slight  mistake  to  tell  Miss 
Croft  her  method  was  not  simple  enough — from  the 
point  of  view  of  politeness ;  though,  between  you 
and  me,  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  mistake  was 
on  Crofty's  side,'  said  Jessica  dryly. 

'The  kindest  thing  would  be  to  tell  Barbara  that 
one  does  not  say  things  of  that  sort ;  and  if  any  of 
those  girls  had  an  ounce  of  sense  or  good  feeling, 
that  is  what  they  would  do  instead  of  backbiting 
the  girl,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  Suppose  you  take  that  kind  duty  upon  yourself  ? ' 
said  Jessica. 

'  Good-morning,'  said  a  pleasant  voice  behind 
them ;  and  at  this  moment  up  came  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 
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'  Good-morning,'  said  Jessica.  '  We  were  just  talking 
about  you.     Rosamond  has  something  to  say  to  you.' 

Rosamond  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at  her  friend, 
but  the  latter  was  looking  innocently  ahead  and  did 
not  observe  it. 

'I  too  would  fain  have  converse  with  you.  It 
was  to  the  end  that  I  might  have  intercourse  with 
my  kind  that  I  came  to  school,'  said  Barbara. 

*  Why  don't  you  have  converse,  as  you  call  it, 
with  your  own  form  ?  The  forms  don't  generally 
mix  up,'  observed  Jessica. 

*  By  my  "  form  "  you  doubtless  mean  the  young 
people  of  the  class  in  which  I  have  been  placed  ? 
It  would  seem  the  most  natural  thing ;  but  their 
manners  are  passing  strange,  they  answer  not  when 
addressed,  and  it  has  also  struck  me  that  they  are 
not  very  intelligent.  It  had  even  occurred  to  me 
that  they  were  put  into  that  form  in  consequence  of 
undeveloped  faculties,  and  I  was  contemplating  a 
demand  to  be  removed  from  their  midst.  I  fancy  I 
should  be  more  in  my  place  with  you.' 

Jessica  gave  a  short  laugh.  *I  should  advise 
you  to  tell  them  your  opinion  of  them ;  they  would 
be  flattered.' 

'  Be  quiet,  Jessica  ! '  said  Rosamond  ;  and  then, 
addressing  Barbara,  she  said,  'Perhaps  you  have 
shown  them  that  you  think  yourself  superior  to 
them,  and  that  is  why  they  don't  talk  to  you.  If 
you  were  to  try  to  be  more  friendly,  now ' 

'  I  find  myself  quite  disinclined.  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  I  may  have  displeased  them,  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  What  concerns  me  is 
that  I  see  no  probability  of  my  making  much  prO' 
gress  with  such  ignorant  companions.' 
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'  I  don't  think  it  is  very  kind  to  speak  like  that 
of  girls  who  do  not  happen  to  have  had  your 
advantages,  and  do  not  therefore  know  as  much  as 
you,'  said  Rosamond. 

Barbara  looked  quite  surprised.  'I  had  no 
intention  of  being  unkind,  and  in  my  speech  I  was 
merely  stating  a  fact.  I  do  not  look  upon  ignorance 
as  despicable,  but  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
telling  me  how  my  words  sound.  I  am  too  ignorant 
myself  to  talk  of  others  as  ignorant.  I  see  my  error, 
and  thank  you  for  the  rebuke.  Good-bye.  You 
will  see  that  to-morrow  I  shall  profit  by  your  words.' 
So  saying,  Barbara  bowed  and  walked  in  her  stiff 
way  up  the  steps  of  Mrs  Brownsward's  house, 
followed  by  her  maid. 

*  Well,  of  all  the  freaks  !  *  exclaimed  Jessica  with 
an  amused  look  after  Barbara. 

'She  is  a  very  noble  girl,  and  I  hope  she  will 
honour  me  with  her  friendship,'  said  Rosamond 
warmly. 

Jessica  shrugged  her  shoulders.  'Each  to  her 
taste.  For  my  part,  I  like  people  a  little  more 
ordinary.  She  talks  like  a  character  out  of  some 
antediluvian  play.  I  can't  stand  much  of  it,  so  let 
us  hope  she  won't  honour  you  with  her  friendship.' 


CHAPTER    X. 
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*  TT  TELL,  Barbara,  and  how  did  you  get  on  your 

YV  fi^^^  ^^y  ^^  school  ? '  inquired  Mrs  Brown- 
sward  of  the  girl  when,  having  taken  off 
her  hat  and  jacket,  she  descended  to  the  dining-room, 
where  her  hostess  was  waiting  her  return — with  some 
anxiety,  if  the  truth  be  told. 

'  Extremely  well  for  a  first  day.  There  was 
naturally  much  that  was  strange,  but  it  has  been 
a  most  interesting  day,'  replied  Barbara  eagerly. 

*  Have  you  made  friends  with  any  of  your  school- 
fellows ? '  demanded  Mrs  Brownsward  with  some 
curiosity. 

'  It  is  somewhat  early  to  speak  of  my  acquaintance 
as  friendship ;  but  I  have  hopes  that  it  may,  in 
one  case  at  least,  ripen  into  such.  I  allude  to  a 
girl  in  the  highest  form,  more  intelligent  than  the 
rest,  named  Rosamond  James,'  replied  Barbara  in 
her  stilted  way. 

'  Are  you  in  the  sixth  form  ? '  asked  the  elder 
lady  in  surprise ;  and  when  Barbara  said  she  was 
not,  Mrs  Brownsward  continued,  '  I  had  an  idea  that 
girls  kept  to  their  own  classes  in  schools  as  a  rule.' 

'  I  was  not  aware  of  that  rule,  and  trust  it  does 
not  exist,  as  I  do  not  find  my  neighbours  in  the 
"  remove "  very  congenial ;  nor  have  they,  so  far, 
shown  any  desire  to  contract  a  friendship  with  me,' 
remarked  Barbara. 
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'That  is  a  pity,'  said  Mrs  Brownsward. 

'  May  I  ask  why  you  think  it  so  ?  '  asked  Barbara. 
She  had  no  intention  of  being  impertinent,  but  simply 
asked  for  information ;  and  Mrs  Brownsward  saw  this. 

'Because  it  is  always  well  to  get  on  with  one's 
neighbours,'  she  replied. 

*I  had  not  thought  it  a  matter  of  any  importance,' 
said  Barbara  simply.  '  However,  I  have  had  very 
little  intercourse  with  my  neighbours  in  my  life, 
and  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  right  way  to  treat 
them.' 

She  said  this  so  humbly  that  Mrs  Brownsward 
was  mollified,  and  said,  'I  dare  say  you  will  soon 
find  out — you  are  quite  clever  enough.' 

'  There  you  are  mistaken,  pardon  me,'  said  Barbara 
in  her  earnest  way.  '  I  believe  I  may  claim  average 
intelligence ;  but  I  am  not  clever  at  all,  and  I  lack 
originality  and  quickness,  which,  I  consider,  go  to 
the  making  of  a  clever  girl.' 

'  You  are  very  modest,  at  all'  events,'  said  Mrs 
Brownsward ;  and  after  this  she  understood  her 
guest  better,  and  becoming  accustomed  to  her  quaint 
way  of  expressing  herself,  got  on  very  well  with 
her.  She  felt  much  relieved  to  hear  that  Barbara 
had  apparently  not  made  a  bad  impression  after  all. 
She  little  knew  the  real  state  of  affairs,  nor  how 
the  '  remove '  had  separated,  determined  that  Barbara 
should  be  taught  the  way  to  behave,  and  if  she 
refused  to  be  taught,  should  be  '  made  to.' 

These  vague  threats  seemed  to  appease  her  school- 
fellows, and  they  went  home  to  learn  their  lessons 
for  the  next  day. 

'  I  'm  not  going  to  let  Carrots  have  it  all  her 
own  way  to-morrow,'  said  Clarice  as  she  stood  at 
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the  corner  of  the  turning  down  which  she  lived, 
and  said  a  few  last  words  to  her  friend  Mary. 

'  Nor  I.  It 's  French  first  hour,  and  I  mean  to 
look  mine  up.  That  cheeky  thing  evidently  knows 
it  pretty  well ;  she  spoke  some  to-day,  but  I  dare 
say  she  doesn't  know  anything  about  the  grammar,' 
returned  Mary. 

'  Oh,  won't  she  ?  She  knows  everything,  I 
believe,'  said  Clarice.  *  My  brother  says  so,  any- 
how ' began  Clarice,  and  then  stopped  sud- 
denly, for  she  had  let  out  something  she  had  not 
intended  to. 

Mary  caught  her  up  at  once.  *  Your  brother  ? 
Does  he  know  her  ?  I  say,  what  sport !  We  '11  chaff 
her  about  him.  Do  you  know  her  too,  then  ? '  she 
exclaimed. 

'  No  ;  I  never  saw  her  until  to  day,  and  my  brother 
only  knows  her  very  slightly,  so  you  had  better 
not  say  anything  about  it,'  said  Clarice,  vexed  with 
herself  for  her  rash  remark. 

'  Where  did  he  know  her  ?  On  a  desert  island  ? 
Because  that 's  the  kind  of  place  I  should  think  she  's 
come  from.  Come  on,  Clarice,  you  may  as  well 
tell  me  what  you  know  about  her.  I  'm  sure  you 
know  something  else.  Why  didn't  you  say  your 
people  knew  her,  or  anything  ? ' 

'  I  knew  she  'd  be  odd,  because  my  brother  stayed 
in  her  village  and  told  me  all  sorts  of  odd  tales  about 
her,'  admitted  Clarice. 

•  What  tales  ?  Oh,  what  sport !  Do  tell  me  what 
sort  of  odd  tales  you  heard  ! '  entreated  Mary. 

Clarice  was  so  completely  under  Mary's  domination 
that  she  weakly  did  the  very  thing  she  had  been 
forbidden  to  do  by  her  family,  and   told  Mary  of 
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Barbara's  eccentric  grandfatlier  and  his  strange  way 
of  bringing  up  his  granddaughter. 

Mary  gave  an  unpleasant  laugh  when  Clarice  had 
finished.  '  What  sport  I  shall  have  !  I  'm  awfully 
obliged  to  you,  really,'  she  said. 

'  You  can't  do  anything,  because  we  are  not  going 
to  speak  to  her  till  she  leaves  off  behaving  as  she 
does,'  said  Clarice. 

'  You  can  talk  at  people  without  talking  to  them,' 
said  Mary  meaningly.  '  Well,  so  long — I  must  be 
off  now  ; '  and  with  a  wave  of  her  arm,  Mary  Clarke 
swung  off  down  the  street. 

Clarice  stood  and  looked  after  her  for  a  minute 
doubtfully,  but  decided  that  it  would  do  no  good  to 
run  after  Mary  and  reason  with  her ;  so  she  slowly 
took  her  way  home. 

'  Hallo,  Clarice  !  How  did  you  get  on  ?  Did  you 
see  my  friend  Barbara  ? '  inquired  Hector  Ogilvie 
as  soon  as  his  sister  entered  the  house,  which  she 
did  in  a  very  bad  temper  with  herself  and  every 
one  else. 

'  See  her  ?  Yes,  of  course  I  did  ;  who  could  help 
it  ?  You  could  see  her  hair  a  mile  off ;  it 's  fiery 
enough  to  set  light  to  the  Thames.' 

*  She 's  more  likely  to  do  that  with  her  brains 
than  her  hair,'  retorted  Hector,  '  and  that 's  more 
than  can  be  said  of  you.  What  class  is  she  in  ? 
She  '11  be  head  of  it  in  a  week,  whatever  one  it  is.' 

'  She  's  in  our  form,  more  's  the  pity  ;  and  she  's  not 
likely  to  be  head,  because  she  knows  nothing  of 
grammar,  which  is  the  most  important  subject,'  said 
his  sister. 

'  Barbara  in  the  same  form  as  you  !  I  bet  she 
knows  twice  as  much  as  you  do,  even  of  grammar. 
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Why,  she 's  miles  ahead  of  you  in  everything ! 
What  a  soft  your  principal  must  be  to  stick  a  girl 
like  that  in  your  form  ! '  cried  Hector. 

The  accent  that  Hector  put  upon  '  your '  was 
certainly  very  galling,  and  Clarice  flared  up  at  once. 
*  My  form  is  flattered  by  your  high  opinion,  thank 
you  !  And  as  for  your  friend  Barbara  Bellamy,  the 
sooner  she  gets  out  of  our  form  the  better  pleased 
we  shall  be — odious  creature  ! ' 

Hector  looked  in  dismay  at  his  sister.  To  rouse 
her  enmity  against  Barbara  was  the  last  thing  he 
desired  to  do,  and  he  tried  in  his  blundering  way 
to  smooth  her  down.  '  Oh,  she  's  not  so  bad  when 
you  come  to  know  her.  She  talks  rather  idiotically  ; 
but  she  '11  soon  get  out  of  that  with  you,  and  she  's 
really  an  awfully  nice  girl  at  heart  and  jolly  clever.' 

'Well,  the  girls  don't  care  about  her  or  her 
cleverness ;  and  they  've  sent  her  to  Coventry,  and 
there  she  '11  remain  until  she  learns  better  manners 
or  gets  tired  of  school  and  goes  away,  which  would 
be  the  best  thing  she  could  do,'  said  Clarice  angrily. 

This  was  worse  than  Hector  had  expected,  and 
he  plied  Clarice  with  questions ;  but  she  would  not 
give  him  any  information,  and  only  declared  with 
vehemence  that  she  was  *  sick  of  Barbara,  and  never 
wanted  to  hear  her  name  again.' 

Mrs  Ogilvie  advised  Hector  to  let  the  subject 
alone,  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  his  mother's 
advice  and  leave  Barbara  to  her  fate. 

'  Well,  I  hope  you  will  leave  her  name  alone  and 
not  repeat  any  silly  thing  I  may  have  said  about 
her,'  was  his  parting  remark ;  and  it  made  his 
sister  feel  very  uncomfortable  when  she  remembered 
her  confidences  to  Mary  Clarke.      However,  she  said 
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nothing  of  this  to  him,  and  set  to  work  at  once 
to  prepare  her  lessons  for  the  next  day — a  most 
unheard-of  proceeding  on  the  lazy  Clarice's  part, 
which  called  forth  wondering  glances  between  mother 
and  son. 

'  She 's  trying  to  keep  up  to  Barbara  Bellamy,' 
said  the  latter  with  a  laugh  to  his  mother  when  they 
had,  by  Clarice's  desire,  gone  into  another  room  and 
left  her  to  do  her  prep,  in  peace. 

'  I  'm  very  glad  of  anything  which  will  make 
Clarice  work,'  said  Mrs  Ogilvie  with  a  sigh. 

'  She  may  work  all  night  and  all  day,  but  she 
won't  get  anywhere  near  Barbara,'  said  her  brother 
scornfully. 

Meanwhile  Barbara  too  had  sat  down  to  her 
lessons  directly  after  tea,  at  Mrs  Brownsward's 
suggestion. 

'  I  dare  say  it  will  take  you  a  little  longer 
at  first,  but  I  will  put  that  down  on  your  time- 
card,'  she  observed ;  for  Barbara  had  been  given 
the  time-card  of  the  *  remove,'  with  her  lessons  and 
the  time  which  should  be  spent  on  each. 

'  I  don't  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
my  tasks  in  the  allotted  time,'  replied  Barbara. 

'  We  shall  see.  The  first  lesson  is  French.  I  see 
you  have  an  irregular  verb  to  learn  and  a  long 
exercise  on  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  take  quite  the  allotted  time,'  observed 
Mrs  Brownsward,  examining  the  time-table. 

Barbara  took  up  her  French  grammar,  studied  it 
for  about  ten  minutes,  wrote  steadily  for  ten  minutes 
more,  and  then  observed  to  Mrs  Brownsward,  'I 
have  finished.' 

'  Let   me   see   the   exercise,'  said   the   elder   lady 
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in  a  surprised  tone,  holding  out  her  hand  for  the 
book. 

Barbara  handed  it  silently,  and  the  other  read  it 
through.  She  did  not  feel  quite  certain  herself 
whether  one  or  two  words  were  right;  but  the  exercise 
was  well  done,  and  she  contented  herself  by  asking 
Barbara  to  repeat  the  verb,  which  she  did  without 
a  mistake.  So  Mrs  Browns  ward  put  down  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  let  Barbara  go  on  to  her  next 
lesson,  which  took  her  still  less  time ;  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  all  her  lessons  for  the  next  day  were 
learnt,  and  she  had  the  evening  before  her  to  spend 
as  she  liked. 

'  What  would  you  like  to  do  ? '  inquired  her 
hostess,  who,  being  convinced  that  the  girl  had  learnt 
the  lessons,  short  though  the  time  appeared  to  be, 
certified,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  school,  that  her 
charge  had  spent  the  time  specified  at  her  lessons,  and 
gave  her  back  the  time-card. 

'  I  have  no  special  desire  to  do  anything,'  remarked 
Barbara,  looking  with  her  intent  gaze  at  Mrs  Brown- 
sward,  and  putting  her  books  together  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  fastening  a  strap  round  them. 

Mrs  Brownsward  returned  the  gaze  helplessly. 
'But  you  surely  don't  want  to  sit  there  and  do 
nothing  ?  What  do  you  do  at  home  in  the 
evenings  ? '  she  inquired. 

'I  have  many  occupations.  I  read  a  great  deal 
to  my  grandfather.  Would  you  care  for  me  to  read 
to  you  ? '  replied  Barbara  eagerly. 

'  Thank  you.  What  kind  of  books  do  you  read  ? ' 
asked  Mrs  Brownsward. 

'That  depends  upon  which  evening.  On  Tues- 
days ' — it  was  Tuesday   evening — '  we  read  Greek 

Bellamy,  Q 
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plays,  and  each  takes  a  part.  Would  you  care  for 
Sophocles  or  Aristophanes  ? ' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  said  Mrs  Browns  ward  hastily. 
*I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  Greek.  What  do  you 
read  on  other  days  ? ' 

'Monday  was  Latin  evening,  Wednesday  was 
German.  Grandpapa  was  very  fond  of  Schiller,  but 
I  preferred  Goethe ;  we  used  to  take  their  works 
alternately.  Thursday  was  Italian,  and  we  read 
Machiavelli  and  Dante.  Friday  was  French — I 
was  just  reading  Victor  Hugo.  Saturday  was 
miscellaneous  English  reading — Shakespeare,  Locke, 
Mill' 

'And,  pray,  what  was  Sunday — Hebrew  ?'  inquired 
Mrs  Brownsward  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and 
dismay. 

'  No ;  my  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  very  limited. 
On  Sunday  we  generally  read  the  great  systems  of 
religion — Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  Christianity,' 
said  Barbara,  as  if  she  were  describing  the  most 
ordinary  course  of  reading  for  a  young  girl. 

Mrs  Brownsward  sat  and  looked  at  the  young 
girl  aghast,  but  said  nothing ;  so  Barbara  continued : 
'If  you  will  choose  your  subject  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  read  aloud  to  you.  Grandpapa  tells  me 
I  read  agreeably.  Perhaps  you  prefer  modern 
languages  ?  Do  you  care  for  Moli^re  ?  or  shall  I 
read  the  Divina  Commedia  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  a  word  of  Italian.  As  for  French, 
of  course  I  read  it  fluently ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  understand  it  if  you  read  it.  The  fact  is, 
my  dear,  I  fear  we  are  not  educated  up  to  your 
standard,'  observed  Mrs  Brownsward. 

'  I  trust  I  have  not  appeared  to  vaunt  my  small 
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knowledge.  I  did  not  know  that  such  a  curriculum 
was  unusual ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  see  that  at  school 
much  less  is  required  of  me,'  said  Barbara,  puckering 
her  brows  in  a  distressed  way. 

'  No,  no  ;  don't  look  so  distressed  !  I  did  not  mean 
that.  But  don't  you  do  other  things  besides  read 
— play  games,  for  instance  ? '  suggested  the  elder 
lady. 

*  I  have  never  played  any  game,'  said  Barbara. 

'  Never  played  a  game — not  even  cards  ? '  inquired 
Mrs  Brownsward. 

*  No,  never.  Grandpapa  said  they  were  invented 
by  a  lunatic  for  other  lunatics,  and  only  lunatics 
played  them.  But,  pardon  me,  perhaps  you  play 
cards  ? '  added  Barbara,  hastily  checking  herself,  for 
Mrs  Brownsward  had  got  rather  red. 

*  I  am  one  of  the  lunatics  that  do,'  she  observed 
dryly. 

'Then  I  will  gladly  help  to  amuse  you  in  that 
manner  if  you  will  show  me  how  to  play,'  replied 
Barbara  gravely. 

But  Mrs  Brownsward  could  bear  no  more.  She 
suddenly  broke  into  a  ringing  laugh. 

Barbara  looked  at  her  anxiously,  and  then,  seeing 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  amusing  her  companion, 
smiled. 

'  Barbara,  there  is  one  point  in  which  your  educa- 
tion has  been  woefully  neglected,'  she  said  as  she 
wiped  her  eyes. 

'  Yes  ?  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform 
me  as  to  which  it  is,'  said  Barbara  eagerly. 

'They  have  never  cultivated  a  sense  of  humour, 
my  child,  and  that  is  a  very  important  point.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  that  lack  ;  my  grandfather  has 
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more  than  once  observed  upon  it.  I  had  an  idea 
that  it  was  not  a  characteristic  which  could  be 
acquired.  How  do  you  suggest  my  setting  about 
it  ? '  demanded  Barbara  gravely. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure.  Couldn't  you  try 
to  laugh  sometimes  ?  I  have  never  heard  you  laugh 
since  you  have  been  here.  Do  you  never  laugh  ?  * 
asked  her  hostess. 

'  Surely,  occasionally ;  but  I  have  often  thought 
laughter  like  the  cackling  of  fools.  However,  I  will 
try,'  replied  Barbara. 

Mrs  Brownsward  struggled  with  an  irresistible 
desire  to  laugh,  but  in  vain ;  and  she  laughed  till 
the  tears  ran  down  her  face. 

Barbara  watched  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  gave 
a  forced  laugh.  *I  fear,'  she  said  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  make  merry — '  I  greatly  fear  that  I  shall 
not  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  laughing.' 

This  set  Mrs  Brownsward  off  again.  *I  really 
beg  your  pardon.  I  have  not  laughed  so  much  for 
months.  Indeed,  I  am  not  a  jocular  person  by  any 
means.  Well,  you  have  amused  me  enough  for 
to-night,  and  I  think  I  am  too  tired  to  attend  to 
reading.  So,  please,  do  whatever  you  like  best 
to  entertain  yourself.' 

*  Thank  you.  Then  I  think  I  will  reflect  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  try  to  arrange  my  thoughts 
and  fix  my  determinations  for  to-morrow,'  said 
Barbara. 

'  Pray  do,'  agreed  Mrs  Brownsward ;  and  she  took 
up  a  novel  and  read,  while  Barbara  sat  in  another 
chair,  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap  and  her  eyes 
looking  straight  before  her  into  space.  Now  and 
then  Mrs  Brownsward  stole  a  glance  at  the  silent^ 


Now  and  then  ^Irs  Ih'owii.sward  stolo  a  glance  at  tliu  silent, 
motionless  girl. 
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motionless  girl.  For  two  hours  they  sat  thus; 
and  then  the  elder  lady  shut  her  book  with  relief 
and  said,  *  You  certainly  have  no  nerves ;  no 
nervous  person  could  sit  like  that.  Let  us  have 
supper  now.' 


CHAPTER    XL 

AN    AMICABLE    ACQUAINTANCE. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  '  remove,'  as  a  whole,  who 
were  noted  as  a  rather  idle  and  difficult  class, 
had  never  spent  such  an  industrious  evening 
as  the  evening  of  this  first  day  of  the  Michaelmas 
term.  Every  one  of  them  had  spent  the  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  allotted  to  French  in  reading 
the  lesson  and  writing  the  exercise  on  it,  and  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  to  be  added  to  their  time- 
card  as  expended  on  their  irregular  verb.  Then 
the  passage  from  Shakespeare  was  learnt  by  heart, 
and  the  notes  on  the  scenes  for  reading  (which  they 
never  troubled  to  read)  were  looked  at.  The  other 
lessons  were  also  studied ;  and  after  three  or  four 
hours'  hard  work  the  girls,  in  their  different  homes, 
went  to  bed,  tired  out  by  the  unusual  exertion. 

Not  only  in  Clarice  Ogilvie's  home,  but  in  the 
other  girls',  comments  were  made  on  the  unusual 
industry  of  the  schoolgirls. 

'  Have  you  a  new  teacher,  Mary  ? '  inquired 
Mrs  Clarke  of  her  daughter  a  propos  of  nothing, 
apparently. 

'  Us  ?  No  ;  old  Flock 's  still  there,  worse  luck. 
What  made  you  ask  that  ? '  replied  Mary  in  her 
brusque  way. 

'  Because  you  seemed  to  be  so  industrious,  and 
you  don't  generally  spend  so  much  time  over  your 
lessons  as  you  have  done  to-night.    I  've  often  thought 
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that  Miss  Flock  was  to  blame  for  not  interesting 
you  more,'  said  her  mother ;  *  but  I  see  I  was 
mistaken.' 

'  I  'm  not  sweating  at  this  to  please  old  Flock. 
I  'm  doing  it  to  take  a  new  girl  down  a  peg.  She 
thinks  she  knows  better  than  anybody  else,  and  I  'm 
going  to  show  her  she 's  mistaken.  She  's  too  jolly 
clever.' 

'  I  'm  glad  to  hear  of  a  clever  girl  coming  into 
your  class,  especially  as  she  has  such  a  good  influence 
on  you.  I  hope  you  will  make  friends  with  her,  as 
she  would  be  a  better  friend  for  you  than  that 
indolent  Clarice  Ogilvie,'  said  Mrs  Clarke. 

'  Me  make  friends  with  Barbara  Bellamy !  You 
don't  catch  me  at  it !  I  'd  sooner  make  friends  with 
a — with  a  snake  ! '  cried  Mary,  after  casting  about 
her  for  a  suitable  simile,  very  wroth  at  the  idea  that 
Barbara  should  be  said  to  have  any  influence  over 
her,  and  uneasily  conscious  that  it  was  thanks  to 
her  that  she  (Mary)  had  learnt  her  lessons.  How- 
ever, the  next  morning  she  went  off"  to  school  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  she  did  not  often 
possess  at  the  thought  of  her  well-prepared  lessons, 
and  the  triumph  in  store  for  her,  and  the  discomfiture 
of  Barbara  when  she  found  she  had  to  '  take  a  back 
seat.' 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  with  which 
Barbara  started  for  her  second  day  at  school. 
Rosamond's  suggestions  as  to  being  kind  and  friendly 
had  impressed  Barbara.  One  determination  she  had 
made  was  to  be  more  friendly  with  her  immediate 
neighbours ;  and  she  began  with  her  maid,  who, 
much  as  she  had  objected  to  being  treated  to 
silence,  found  her  young  mistress's  conversation  even 
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more  embarrassing  when  she  talked  of  the  'dank 
smell  of  the  rotting  leaves '  and  asked  the  girl  what 
impression  autumn  made  upon  her  spirits. 

'  Well,  miss,  I  don't  rightly  know  as  it  makes  any 
impression  at  all.  Of  course  it's  more  cheerful 
when  the  sun  shines ;  but  I  'd  sooner  have  a  fine  day 
in  autumn  than  a  hot  summer's  day — at  least,  if  I 
have  to  work  hard,'  she  replied. 

'  There  is  something  in  what  you  say.  I  had  not 
looked  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
labourer.' 

*  Well,  miss,  I  'm  not  what  you  call  a  labourer, 
though  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the  country.  No 
more  wasn't  my  father ;  he  's  an  artisan,  that 's  what 
he  is,'  objected  the  girl. 

'  I  was  using  the  word  in  another  sense ;  but  no 
matter.  I  see  you  have  misused  some  other  words. 
After  "  know  "  you  should  have  employed  the  word 
"that,"  not  the  conjunction  "as,"  to  introduce  the 
phrase  "  that  it  makes  any  impression."  And  again, 
"  No  more  wasn't  my  father "  is  ungrammatical ; 
you  should  rather  have  said,  "  Nor  was  my  father." 
The  double  negative ' 

'  Lor,  miss  !  whatever  are  you  talking  about  ?  I 
don't  understand  anything  about  it.  Of  course  I 
know  you  're  a  lady  and  educated,  and  I  'm  only  a 
poor  girl ;  but  if  you  think  I  'm  only  a  labourer,  no 
doubt  you  don't  like  walking  and  talking  with  me,' 
said  the  girl,  much  affronted. 

Barbara  was  quite  astonished  at  this  result  of 
her  attempts  at  friendliness ;  but  she  was  not  easily 
daunted,  so  she  went  on  patiently,  '  I  would  like  to 
make  you  understand,  Marston.  I  do  not  think  you 
are  a  labourer  in  the  sense  you  imagine ;  I  meant 
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"  worker  "  in  distinction  to  "  idler,"  to  whom,  of  course, 
the  summer  warmth  is  agreeable,  while  to  you  it  is 
unpleasant.  And  as  to  your  grammar,  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  country  too,  and  my  grandfather  was  very 
particular  that  I  should  speak  good  English  and  not 
the  incorrect  language  spoken  by  girls  in  general ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  wish  to  profit 
by  his  teaching,  which  I  would  pass  on.' 

'  Thank  you,  miss.  If  you  put  it  like  that,  I  quite 
understand ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  improve  myself 
if  it  isn't  too  difficult,'  said  the  maid. 

So  it  came  about  that  Barbara  corrected  Mar- 
ston's  bad  grammar  and  made  her  try  to  improve 
herself. 

'  And  one  thing  I  will  say  about  the  young  lady, 
ma'am,'  said  the  elderly  housemaid  to  Mrs  Brown- 
sward,  '  she  's  got  a  good  influence  on  Marston  ;  for 
she's  stopped  buying  penny  novelettes,  and  reads 
improving  books,  and — you  '11  excuse  my  smiling, 
ma'am — she  's  taken  to  talking  like  Miss  Bellamy.' 

*  Dear  me,  I  don't  know  that  that 's  quite  a  good 
thing  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs  Brownsward.  '  I  thought  I 
noticed  something  different  in  her  speaking.' 

'  You  'd  think  it  a  change  for  the  better  if  you 
knew  the  vulgar  expressions  these  young  girls  pick 
up  and  use  in  the  kitchen.  Marston  was  worse  than 
cook  ;  but  now  she 's  given  up  saying  such  things, 
cook  has  followed  her  example.' 

Mrs  Brownsward  was  more  astonished  than  she 
cared  to  own ;  though  this  was  when  she  knew 
Barbara  better  than  she  did  this  second  morning 
of  her  arrival. 

Just  at  the  door  of  the  school  a  girl  brushed  past 
Barbara   and  inadvertently  knocked  the  books  out 
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of  her  hand.  *  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ! '  she  cried 
hastily.  '  Clumsy  idiot  that  I  am  !  Let  me  pick 
them  up  for  you.' 

*  Pray  do  not  apologise ;  it  is  of  no  consequence,' 
said  Barbara  in  a  friendly  tone. 

But  the  other  made  a  dive  and  picked  up  the 
books.  Then,  noticing  the  form  label,  she  said,  'In 
the  "  remove  "  ?  Then  we  are  neighbours.  I  am  in 
the  "  remove  "  too.' 

*  Then  I  hope  we  shall  be  amicable,'  said  Barbara 
with  her  bright  smile. 

*  I  hope  so  too.  You  're  a  new  girl,  I  see.  Have 
you  been  to  any  other  school  ? ' 

*  No ;  this  is  my  first  experience  of  school.  I  find 
it  most  interesting.' 

The  girl  gave  Barbara  a  quick,  bird-like  look  and 
then  nodded. 

As  soon  as  the  other  girls  caught  sight  of  the 
new-comer  they  surrounded  her  with  cries  of  wel- 
come, and  she  was  soon  separated  from  Barbara, 
of  whom  they  took  no  notice. 

'  Oh,  you  have  come  back  after  all,  Janet  ?  We 
were  afraid  you  were  not  coming  back,  as  you  didn't 
turn  up  yesterday.  You  '11  have  to  make  your  peace 
with  the  principal,  you  know ;  she  's  awfully  down 
on  slackers  who  don't  come  back  first  day.' 

*  I  couldn't  help  myself.  We  were  at  the  sea ; 
and  the  mater  couldn't  get  the  packing  done  by 
Monday,  so  we  only  came  home  yesterday.  And 
how  are  you  all  ?  Everything  pretty  much  as  usual  ? 
No  changes  in  the  subs  ? '  By  '  subs '  were  meant 
the  under-mistresses,  whom  the  girls  designated  thus. 

'  No ;  no  changes  among  them — in  fact,  no  change 
at  all,  except  that  we  've  got  a  new  girl  in  our  form,' 
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said  one  of  the  group  round  Janet,  and  she  lowered 
her  voice  as  she  uttered  these  last  words. 

'  A  new  girl !  What 's  she  like  ?  Nice  ?  Why, 
what 's  the  matter  ?  One  would  think  a  monster  had 
been  let  loose  among  you  ! '  cried  Janet,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  in  amused  surprise. 

'  You  wait  and  see.  She 's  worse  than  a  monster,' 
said  Mary  Clarke. 

Janet  gave  a  good-humoured  laugh.  '  I  suppose 
she  is  not  aristocratic  enough  for  the  "remove." 
Come,  out  with  it !  Does  she  drop  her  "  h's,"  or 
what  ? ' 

'  I  wish  she  did,'  said  Clarice  ;  '  but  no  such  luck. 
She  talks  like  a  book,  and  says  she  's  going  to  reform 
our  awful  language,  which  we  murder.' 

'  Oh  no,  she  didn't  exactly  say  that ;  but  we  expect 
that 's  what  she  thinks,'  corrected  another  girl. 

Janet  laughed  again.  '  Is  that  all  ?  She  's  wel- 
come to  try,  as  far  as  I  'm  concerned.  Where  's  this 
paragon  ?     Let 's  interview  her  ;  it  sounds  like  sport.' 

'  You  can't ;  we  've  sent  her  to  Coventry,  and  you 
mustn't  talk  to  her  or  you  '11  be  sent  to  Coventry 
yourself,'  said  Mary. 

*  Besides,  you  have  talked  to  her.  You  knocked 
down  her  books  just  now,'  said  another  girl. 

'  I  can't — I  mustn't — mustn't  I  ? '  echoed  Janet. 
'  Who  's  going  to  prevent  me  from  doing  anything  I 
want  to  ?  And  as  for  the  new  girl,  I  rather  like  the 
look  of  her.  Besides,  anything  for  a  change,  and 
she  sounds  rather  original.' 

'  She  is,'  said  Mary  dryly ;  '  but  I  think,  when  I 
tell  you  the  way  she  behaved  yesterday,  you  '11 
change  your  opinion  of  her.  I  've  just  been  wanting 
you  to  come  back  to  help  us  to  squash  her.' 
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Unfortunately  for  Mary,  the  bell  rang  for  prayers, 
and  there  was  no  more  time  for  talking. 

Barbara  made  one  or  two  friendly  bows  to  her 
schoolfellows,  who  made  no  attempt  to  return  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  turned  the  other  way  ;  observing 
which,  the  girl  ceased  to  make  any  further  salutations, 
and,  once  in  the  schoolroom,  she  did  not  trouble  her 
head  about  any  of  them. 

Miss  Flock  was  conscious  of  a  certain  air  of 
excitement  about  her  pupils,  and  felt  a  little 
nervous ;  but  she  began  her  English  literature, 
and  set  the  girls  to  recite  in  turn.  As  a  rule,  this 
was  a  very  halting  affair ;  but,  to  her  gratification, 
the  passage  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  correctly  if 
monotonously  repeated. 

Janet  had  not  learnt  it,  and  was  excused ;  and 
next  her  happened  to  be  Barbara,  who  was  the  last 
to  be  asked.  She  stood  up  to  recite.  It  was  the 
famous  speech  in  Jvlius  Ccesar,  and  Barbara  recited 
it  with  a  vigour  and  passion  which  thrilled  the  girls 
in  spite  of  themselves.  '  Bravo  ! '  said  Janet  in  an 
undertone  when  Barbara  sat  down.  The  amount  set 
was  twenty-four  lines ;  but  Barbara  unconsciously 
went  on  to  the  end,  and  Miss  Flock  never  thought 
of  stopping  her. 

'Now,  girls,  you  see  how  that  speech  should  be 
recited  ! '  said  the  mistress  with  a  lamentable  want  of 
tact. 

It  was  a  fatal  remark  to  make.  Whatever  chance 
Barbara  had  of  being  appreciated  by  her  school- 
fellows was  lost  by  it,  and  the  girls  took  their 
Shakespeare  with  a  determination  to  put  down  this 
unbearable  prig. 

But  alas  for  Mary's  hopes !     The  notes  were  as 
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child's-play  compared  to  Barbara  Bellamy's  knowledge 
of  the  play.  As  a  rule  she  kept  silence,  but  every 
now  and  then  she  would  give  an  explanation  of  some 
difficult  passage  which  she  had  heard  from  her  grand- 
father ;  and  Miss  Flock,  after  the  first,  simply  smiled 
and  said,  '  I  see  you  are  a  student  of  Shakespeare,' 
and,  worst  of  all,  twice  asked  Barbara  what  she  had 
to  say  about  this  expression  or  that. 

It  was  no  better  with  the  other  lessons.  Made- 
moiselle was  charmed  with  her  new  pupil,  to  whom 
she  talked  in  French,  and  to  whom  she  addressed 
her  explanation  of  the  rules  of  which  Barbara  was 
ignorant,  and  what  the  new  girl  did  not  know  she 
asked  intelligent  questions  about. 

At  recreation-time  Janet  touched  her  new  neigh- 
bour on  the  shoulder.  'I  say,'  she  observed  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  'would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  you  came  to  school  for  ? ' 

Barbara  looked  at  the  speaker  and  replied  with 
her  usual  frank  simplicity,  'To  learn  many  things 
of  which  I  am  ignorant — among  others,  my  fellow- 
creatures.' 

Janet  stared  at  Barbara.  'Bring  yourself  down 
to  my  intellect,  please.  I  understand  you  not,' 
she  said. 

There  was  one  very  noticeable  trait  in  Barbara's 
character,  and  that  was  her  serenity.  It  was 
apparently  quite  impossible  to  shake  it.  If  they 
laughed  at  her,  she  tried  to  understand  the  joke  and 
smile ;  and  if  people  were  rude,  she  explained  it  to 
herself  as  being  a  want  of  manners,  or  some  more  or 
less  justifiable  annoyance  with  her.  So  now,  though 
she  suspected  Janet  of  making  fun  of  her,  she 
answered   with   a   quiet   smile,   '  I  think  you  could 
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understand  me  if  you  tried  ;  but  since  you  wish  it,  I 
will  put  it  otherwise.  I  have  been  sent  to  school  to 
mix  with  other  girls  and  to  learn  their  ways,  for 
one  thing.' 

'And  are  you  doing  it — learning  their  ways,  I 
mean  ?  And  how  do  you  like  them  ? '  inquired 
Janet,  who  always  talked  at  headlong  speed  and 
asked  half-a-dozen  questions  at  a  time. 

*  It  is  too  soon  to  give  a  just  opinion,'  replied 
Barbara,  replying  to  the  last  question. 

'  Wise  girl !  Least  said,  soonest  mended,  as  our 
friend  Shakespeare  hath  it,'  replied  Janet. 

'  Shakespeare  !  Do  you  say  that  Shakespeare  is 
the  author  of  that  proverb  ? '  inquired  Barbara  in 
astonishment. 

'  Well,  I  did  say  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  true.  But  let  it  pass.  Do  you  really,  honestly 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  try  to  copy 
girls'  ways  ? '  said  Janet. 

'  Pardon  me,  when  I  used  the  term  "  learn "  I 
meant  "  become  acquainted  with,"  '  corrected  Barbara. 

'I  thought  you  couldn't  be  such  an  idiot  as  to 
want  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  "  remove."  But  I 
suppose,  as  you  are  not  used  to  girls,  you  have  been 
brought  up  with  boys.  Can  you  play  cricket  and 
football  ? ' 

'I  cannot  play  either,  nor  have  I  ever  spoken  to 
but  one  boy  in  my  life.  He  told  me  of  some  games 
played  by  girls ;  but  neither  of  those  was  among 
them — tennis  was  one.  I  should  like  to  learn  that ; 
perhaps  you  will  assist  me,  though  I  doubt  I  shall 
give  you  trouble,  my  ignorance  of  all  games  being 
complete,'  said  Barbara. 

This  statement  did  not  astonish  Janet  as  much 
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as  it  did  other  people.  She  had  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Barbara  could  never  have  mixed 
much  with  other  people,  and  had  formed  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  girl  had  been 
brought  up,  80  she  only  replied  cheerfully,  '  Oh,  I 
expect  you  will  get  on  all  right  if  you  set  your 
mind  to  it,  as  I  'm  sure  you  will ;  it 's  only  the 
slackers  who  don't.' 

'  Who  are  they  ? '  inquired  Barbara  innocently  ; 
then,  seeing  that  Janet  did  not  seem  to  understand, 
she  continued,  'The  girls  you  mention — the  Miss 
Slackers,  I  think  you  said.' 

Janet  laughed.  '  "  Slacker  "  is  slang,  meaning  a 
person  who  is  slack — does  not  work  well — lazy,  in 
fact.' 

'I  see  !  It  is  doubtless  derived  from  " slack  " — 
lax — that  which  does  not  hold  firm,'  said  Barbara 
thoughtfully. 

'  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  never  thought  of  the 
derivation  of  slang ;  it 's  all  made-up  rubbish,'  said 
Janet  carelessly.  . 

'  Not  all ;  the  origin  of  some  is  most  interesting.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  ! '  said  Janet,  linking  her  arm 
in  Barbara's  and  leading  her  across  the  playground. 
*  Now,  give  that  active  brain  of  yours  a  rest  and 
come  and  see  them  playing  tennis.' 

Barbara  went  very  willingly,  and  looked  at  a 
game  of  tennis  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Her 
keen  eyes  were  everywhere  at  once.  '  If  that  girl 
stood  more  to  the  right  and  a  yard  farther  back, 
she  would  do  better.  Her  adversary  invariably 
sends  to  that  particular  part  of  the  square,  and  she 
would  get  the  ball  on  the  rebound,'  she  said  after  a 
few  minutes'  silent  watching. 
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*  Yes  ;  you  're  quite  right,  she  would.  Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  tennis  ? ' 

*I  think  it  is  a  somewhat  foolish  pastime,'  said 
Barbara. 

'Here,'  said  Janet  with  a  chuckle,  'come  into 
some  secluded  corner  if  you  are  going  to  make 
heretical  remarks  of  that  kind.' 

*  Why  heretical  ?  But  I  see  what  you  mean :  it 
was  not  kind.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  kind,' 
she  said  gravely. 

*  Well,  I  shouldn't  worry  about  that  if  I  were 
you ;  they  're  not  very  kind  to  you  if  you  come  to 
that,  so  it 's  only  tit  for  tat,'  observed  Janet  in  her 
off-hand  way. 

'  That  sentiment  does  not  accord  with  the  system 
of  religion  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
believe,'  responded  Barbara. 

*  Oh  my  goodness  ! '  said  Janet,  whom  this  way  of 
putting  the  matter  struck  as  most  extraordinary. 

'Not  that  I  purpose  worrying;  it  is  a  weak 
practice,  in  which  I  trust  never  to  indulge,'  con- 
tinued Barbara. 

'My  friend,  it  must  have  been  Providence  that 
sent  you  here.  This  school  has  hitherto  bored  me, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  dull  while  you  are 
here — not  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing,'  observed 
Janet. 

Barbara  did  not  understand  this,  so  only  smiled 
pleasantly. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

BARBARA'S    FIRST    HOLIDAY. 

*     ARE     you     still     enjoying     school,     Barbara  ?  * 

/A,      inquired   Mrs   Brownsward   at   the   end   of 

the   second   day  as  Barbara  came  in — her 

earnest  face  a  little  more  thoughtful  than  usual,  it 

seemed  to  the  elder  lady. 

'  I  think  I  may  say  "  yes  "  to  that,'  replied  Bar- 
bara gravely. 

'  Only  "  think  "  !  Then  you  are  not  quite  sure 
about  it  ?  I  hope  things  have  been  going  all  right  ? ' 
asked  the  other. 

'  Yes ;  I  am  only  in  doubt  about  my  own  conduct. 
I  wish  to  follow  my  grandfather's  precepts,  but  it  is 
difficult ;  peradventure — perhaps,  I  mean — you  can 
counsel  me,'  said  Barbara,  setting  her  books  down 
on  the  table  and  coming  to  a  seat  near  Mrs  Brown- 
sward. 

The  latter  looked  at  her  with  interest.  She  had 
expected  and  hoped  for  some  such  question  sooner 
or  later,  and  meant  to  give  Barbara  some  good 
advice  on  the  subject.  So  she  said,  'I  shall  be 
delighted  to  help  you  if  I  can.  What  is  the  diffi- 
culty ?  You  find  your  companions'  ways  very 
strange,  and  do  not  know  whether  you  are  to  copy 
them  altogether  or  not,  I  dare  say  ? ' 

*  No ;  I  have  no  doubt  upon  that  subject,'  said 
Barbara  with  quiet  decision,  which  made  Mrs  Brown- 
sward smile  in  spite  of  herself.      '  I  hope  I  may  not 
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fall  into  their  ways  inadvertently ;  it  would  be  a 
terrible  catastrophe  ! ' 

'  Why  a  catastrophe  ?  It  may  not  be  quite 
desirable  that  you  should  copy  your  schoolfellows 
in  every  point,  but  I  think  you  may  learn  from 
them  as  well  as  they  from  you,'  objected  Mrs 
Brownsward,  who  did  not  like  this  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  others. 

Barbara  had  not  meant  it  in  this  way,  and 
explained,  '  I  hope  to  learn  from  them.  I  had  not 
meant  to  speak  unkindly  of  them ;  it  was  a  sudden 
picture  of  my  grandfather's  consternation  if  I  re- 
turned to  him  speaking  and  acting  like  the  majority 
of  my  schoolfellows.  I  fear  the  shock  would  be  too 
great  for  him.  He  has  expended  so  much  trouble  in 
preventing  my  being  like  other  girls  that  I  should 
grieve  to  disappoint  him.' 

'  Then  you  mean  to  remain  exactly  as  you  are  ? 
In  which  case  I  do  not  see  what  use  my  advice 
will  be  to  you,'  observed  Mrs  Brownsward,  rather 
annoyed. 

*  Oh  no.  I  ^hope  to  improve,  and  indeed  you 
can  help  me ;  for  though  I  reverence  my  grand- 
father and  his  ideas,  I  find  myself  unable  to 
follow  his  counsels  implicitly,  and  he  permitted 
me  to  consult  you  in  that  case,'  said  Barbara 
very  simply. 

'I  feel  greatly  honoured,'  said  Mrs  Brownsward 
ironically.  '  And  what  is  the  difficulty  ? '  she  added 
more  kindly. 

Barbara  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  sarcasm ;  but 
as  she  had  been  taught  to  control  her  feelings  and 
not  to  show  annoyance  at  trifles,  it  was  not  easy 
to   tell  whether   she  '  minded '  anything  or  not — a 
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fact  which  exasperated  her  companions  not  a  little. 
She  accordingly  replied,  '  I  am  much  drawn  towards 
one  of  my  schoolfellows,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can 
look  upon  her  as  a  mere  acquaintance.' 

*  And  why  on  earth  should  you  ? '  inquired  Mrs 
Brownsward. 

'Because  my  grandfather  specially  cautioned  me 
against  rash  friendships,  and  I  sadly  fear  I  have 
already  formed  one.  On  analysing  my  feelings,  I 
am  surprised  at  their  warmth  towards  this  young 
stranger,'  observed  Barbara. 

Mrs  Brownsward  had  much  ado  not  to  laugh  at 
the  solemn  way  Barbara  announced  her  indiscretion 
in  liking  one  of  her  schoolfellows.  '  Dear  me  !  I 
should  not  analyse  my  feelings  if  I  were  you.  You 
mean  that  nice  sixth-form  girl — Rosamond,  I  think 
you  called  her  ?  Why  shouldn't  you  like  her  ? 
Affection  is  a  very  good  thing  if  it  is  not  expended 
on  unworthy  persons,  and  I  am  sure  Rosamond  is 
very  worthy.  I  am  very  glad  you  do  like  her.  I 
shouldn't  worry  about  that  if  I  were  you,'  she  said 
cheerfully. 

*  It  is  not  Rosamond ;  I  like  her  too,  and  hope 
one  day  to  have  her  as  a  friend.  But  this  is  a  girl 
in  my  own  form  whom  I  have  only  seen  for  the 
first  time  to-day,  and  who  has  all  the  disadvantages 
in  the  way  of  speech  which  my  other  classmates 
have,  and  a  reprehensible  levity  of  manner ;  and  yet 
I  find  myself  looking  forward  with  a  surprising 
impatience  to  seeing  Janet  Clifford  again,'  said 
Barbara  slowly,  and  with  wonder  in  her  wide-open, 
earnest  eyes. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it — delighted  !  She  will 
be  your  salvation  ! '  cried  Mrs  Brownsward. 
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*  But  it  is  a  disturbing  feeling,'  said  Barbara  after 
she  had  recovered  from  her  astonishment  at  this  view 
of  the  case.      '  And  from  what  is  she  to  save  me  ? ' 

*  From  priggism.  I  did  not  know  Janet  CHfford 
was  in  your  class ;  now  I  am  quite  happy  about 
you.  Be  as  friendly  as  you  like ;  she  is  a  very  nice 
girl,  and  your  grandfather  would  approve  of  the — 
attachment.  We  will  ask  her  to  spend  her  half- 
holiday  with  you  to-morrow.  I  will  send  a  note 
to-night.  Now,  forget  your  doubts ;  I  know  better 
than  you  what  your  grandfather  would  wish.  You 
will  grow  a  year  younger  before  the  week  is  out, 
and  that  is  what  you  want,'  said  Mrs  Brownsward. 
And  being  a  person  of  impulse,  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  note  to  Mrs  Clifford,  which  would  have 
surprised  Barbara  very  much  if  she  had  read  it. 
The  two  ladies  were  very  friendly,  and  Mrs  Brown- 
sward wrote : 

'My  dear,  good  Friend, — Lend  me  Janet  to 
help  in  the  conversion  of  a  prig  of  the  first  water 
who  has  been  sent  to  me,  and  who  is,  somehow,  the 
most  likeable  girl  I  know  in  spite  of  her  oddity. 
I  want  to  show  her  London  to-morrow,  and  dont 
feel  equal  to  sustaining  her  and  her  conversation 
alone.  Mercifully,  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
your  girl,  who  will  be  the  making  of  her. — Yours 
ever,  A.  Brownsward.' 

'I  say,  thanks  awfully  for  getting  Mrs  Brown- 
sward to  ask  me  to  your  place  to-day ;  it  will  be  no 
end  of  sport  to  go  sight-seeing  with  her.  She 's 
awfully  decent,  don't  you  think  ? '  said  Janet  the  next 
morning  when  she  met  Barbara. 
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*  I  should  indeed  hope  so  ! '  exclaimed  Barbara  in 
grave  surprise,  she  having  taken  Janet's  words — as 
she  did  whatever  was  said  to  her — quite  literally. 
'  Moreover,  I  did  not  ask  her  to  invite  you ;  it  was 
her  own  idea.     I  trust  it  is  wise.' 

'  Well,  I  like  that !  What  do  you  mean  by  such 
remarks  ?  Pray,  why  should  it  not  be  wise  ?  If  you 
mean  that  you  don't  want  to  be  friends,  you  'd  better 
say  so  straight  out,'  said  Janet,  offended,  and  taking 
her  arm  out  of  Barbara's. 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  it  perhaps  too  much ; 

and  as   I   scarcely  know  you ' began  Barbara 

eagerly. 

Janet  burst  out  laughing  as  she  took  Barbara's 
arm  again.  *  You  funny  old  goose  !  I  might  have 
known  it  was  some  philosophical  doubt  about  in- 
dulging in  anything  so  commonplace  as  liking  any- 
body !  Well,  you  've  got  to  like  me,  because  I  've 
made  up  my  mind  to  like  you  and  be  friends  with 
you,  so  you  can't  help  yourself ;  and  as  for  being 
a  stranger  and  your  not  knowing  me,  I  have  no 
worse  faults  than  you  can  see.  I  'm  bad-tempered 
and  self-willed  and  idle  ;  but  I  don't  steal  or  cheat 
or  lie,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,'  she  said, 
laughing  again. 

'  Still,  I  did  not  intend  to  think  of  friendship  for 
at  least  three  months,'  said  Barbara. 

'  Oh,  didn't  you  ?  Well,  fate  has  been  too  much 
for  you.  You  must  just  say,  "  Kismet,  it  is  the  will 
of  Allah  ! "  or,  in  other  words,  "  It  can't  be  cured,  so 
must  be  endured." ' 

'  I  am  not  a  Mohammedan  ' began  Barbara 

again. 

'  Whoever    said   you    were  ?     You    mustn't    take 
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everything  literally  like  that,  or  you  will  become 
positively  cracky,'  expostulated  Janet.  '  What  you 
can  take  literally  is  the  news  that  I  am  invited  to 
come  sight -seeing  with  you  to-morrow,  wise  or 
unwise,  and  the  question  is,  where  shall  we  go  ? ' 

*  That  will  doubtless  be  a  matter  for  my  hostess 
to  decide,'  said  Barbara. 

'Considering  that  she  is  going  to  please  you,  I 
should  think  it  is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide,' 
retorted  Janet. 

But  Barbara  did  not  consider  this  polite ;  and 
Janet  had  to  wait  until  she  arrived  at  Mrs  Brown- 
sward's  house,  when,  as  she  expected,  that  lady  gave 
Barbara  her  choice  of  any  place  of  interest  in 
London. 

'  I  suppose  you  would  rather  go  to  the  Tower  first. 
That  is  the  place  of  greatest  historical  interest  in 
London,  I  believe,'  said  her  hostess — '  that  or  the 
Abbey.' 

'  Thank  you ;  but  I  think,  perhaps,  if  you  do  not 
really  mind,  I  would  rather  take  a  holiday  this  after- 
noon,' said  Barbara. 

'  A  holiday  ?  But  we  are  going  to  take  a  holi- 
day ;  we  are  going  to  see  the  Tower,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  see  ! '  explained  Janet  in  surprise. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Barbara  again  ;  '  if  you  prefer 
the  Tower,  I  will  certainly  go  there.  I  only  thought 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  a  holiday  to-day.' 

Janet  was  just  going  to  try  to  explain  again, 
when  Mrs  Brownsward  interrupted  her.  '  I  think 
Barbara  has  her  own  ideas  about  a  holiday — isn't 
that  it  ? — and  doesn't  want  to  go  to  any  historical 
place,'  she  suggested. 

Barbara  looked  relieved,  and  answered  with  her 
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bright  look,  'That  was  my  meaning.  Perhaps 
another  day  I  might  study  London ;  but  to-day  I 
have  taken  in  so  many  new  impressions  that  I  feel 
I  ought  to  rest,  or  I  shall  acquire  a  blurred  im- 
pression of  what  I  see.  That  is  what  grandpapa 
said,  at  least,'  she  explained  apologetically. 

'  The  Tower  doesn't  wear  me  out ;  but  then  I  just 
look  at  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  don't  worry  about 
history  or  anything  except  what  the  beef-eaters  tell 
me,  which  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,' 
said  Janet  flippantly. 

*  And  what  would  you  like  to  do  ?  You  would 
like  to  have  a  walk  of  some  sort,  wouldn't  you  ? ' 
said  Mrs  Brownsward,  who  was  curious  to  know 
what  Barbara  would  reply. 

'There  is  a  place  I  should  much  like  to  see,  and 
that  is  the  palace  made  of  crystals,'  she  replied. 

*  What  palace  ? '  demanded  Janet.  '  I  never  heard 
of  it.' 

'Oh  yes,  you  have  heard  of  the  Crystal  Palace,' 
said  Mrs  Brownsward. 

'  Oh,  that ! '  exclaimed  Janet. — '  What  do  you  want 
to  go  there  for  ?  There 's  nothing  to  see  except 
the  grounds  and  the  fireworks,  and  there  are  none 
to-day.' 

'  It  is  the  palace  itself  I  wish  to  visit,  if  it  is  a 
visiting-day,'  explained  Barbara. 

'Very  well,  we  will  go  there,'  decided  Mrs  Brown- 
sward. '  I  dare  say  there  is  a  concert  or  some  sort 
of  entertainment  going  on ;  and  at  any  rate,  if 
Barbara  has  a  fancy  to  go  there,  we  may  as  well 
go.' 

This  Janet  agreed  to,  only  remarking  as  they 
took    a    taxi-cab    to    Victoria    that    there    was    no 
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accounting  for  tastes.  '  I  'm  not  a  learned  person ; 
but  of  the  two,  I  think,  for  a  first  visit,  I  should 
prefer  the  Tower — or,  if  you  wanted  to  enjoy  your- 
self, why  not  the  Zoo  ? ' 

*I  should  like  that  next  time,  if  I  may  choose 
again,'  said  Barbara. 

'And  the  third  week,  pray — what  have  you 
mapped  out  for  that  ? '  inquired  Janet. 

'  Madame  Tussaud's,'  replied  Barbara  promptly. 

'  The  three  last  places  I  should  have  expected  you 
to  like.  But  all  the  better  for  me ;  I  expect  you 
would  have  been  far  above  my  head  at  the  Tower 
or  the  Abbey,'  observed  Janet. 

Meanwhile  they  were  rattling  along  in  the  train 
towards  Sydenham,  and  presently  got  out  at  the 
station. 

Mrs  Brownsward  bought  a  programme,  and  found 
that  a  concert  was  going  on  which  they  would  be  in 
time  to  hear  the  most  of  if  they  hurried,  and  so  the 
three  hastened  along  the  corridor  and  down  through 
the  palace  into  the  large  central  hall  where  concerts 
are  held.  '  I  particularly  wanted  to  hear  this  player,' 
she  remarked  as  they  took  their  seats. 

The  three  accordingly  sat  and  listened  to  the 
concert  until  the  end ;  and  then  Mrs  Brownsward, 
after  some  remarks  upon  the  artistes,  turned  to 
Barbara  and  asked,  '  And  now,  Barbara,  what  would 
you  like  to  see  ?  There  are  some  performing  dogs, 
or  we  might  go  into  the  grounds  before  it  is  too 
late.' 

'  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  should  prefer  to  see  the 
Crystal  Palace  first,'  said  Barbara. 

'  You  've  got  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  brain,* 
said  Janet. 
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'Now,  don't  tease  her.  What  can  we  show  her 
— the  performing  dogs  ? '  suggested  Mrs  Brown- 
sward. 

'  I  think  you  have  not  understood  me.  It  is  the 
Crystal  Palace  I  want  to  see/  repeated  Barbara. 

'  But  this  is  the  Crystal  Palace ! '  cried  Janet. 
'  What  more  do  you  want  to  see  ? ' 

'You  jest,  doubtless,  I  wish  to  see  the  palace 
made  of  crystal,'  said  Barbara. 

'  So  you  have  already  said  ;  if  you  say  it  again 
you  '11  make  me  giddy,'  expostulated  Janet. 

*  This  is  the  palace  made  of  glass,  don't  you  see, 
Barbara  ?  It  is  all  glass  or  crystal,'  explained  Mrs 
Brownsward. 

'  What !  the  palace  made  of  crystals  ?  Where 
are  the  royal  apartments,  then  ?  And  is  that  what 
is  called  crystal  at  the  present  day  ? '  cried  Barbara 
in  great  astonishment. 

'  This  is  not  a  royal  palace ;  it  is  a  palace  for  the 
people.     And  what  do  you  call  it  if  it  isn't  glass  ? ' 

'  It  is  certainly  made  of  glass,  but  glass  is  not 
crystal,'  said  Barbara,  looking  round  her  in  astonish- 
ment. 

'  Our  crystal  dishes  at  home  are  made  of  glass,' 
said  Janet. 

'  I  think  not.  Crystal  is  quite  different ;  it  is 
transparent  matter  which  has  a  definite  geometrical 
form,  and  has  plane  faces.  This  seems  to  me 
ordinary  glass.' 

'  What  did  you  expect  ?  Surely  you  didn't 
imagine  that  our  King  lives  in  a  glass  palace  ? '  said 
Janet. 

*  No ;  but  I  imagined  he  lived  in  a  splendid  crystal 
one,'  returned  Barbara. 
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*  Then  you  don't  admire  our  Crystal  Palace  ? '  said 
Mrs  Brownsward. 

'  No,  madam,  I  do  not ;  and  I  am  much  surprised 
at  such  a  name  being  applied  to  this  edifice,'  said 
Barbara  with  decision. 

'  And,  pray,  what  would  you  call  it  ? '  demanded 
Janet. 

'I  should  call  it  a  large  conservatory,'  replied 
Barbara. 

'  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  words  fail  me ! ' 
remarked  Janet. 

'I  have  not  noticed  that  phenomenon,'  said  Mrs 
Brownsward,  smiling.  '  But  I  am  very  sorry  for 
Barbara's  disappointment.  Suppose  we  go  back  to 
town  and  go  to  Madame  Tussaud's  ? ' 

'  She  'd  say  it  was  a  doll-show,'  observed  Janet. 

'I  thank  you,  but  I  have  seen  quite  enough  for 
this  afternoon.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  this — 
palace,'  said  Barbara.  'I  shall  be  able  to  correct 
Mrs  Brown's  false  impressions  on  the  subject ;  she 
imagines  it  is  a  real  palace.' 

*  I  should  not  interfere  with  her  impressions,'  said 
Janet. 

'I  could  not  leave  her  to  believe  a  lie,'  objected 
Barbara. 

*  It 's  quite  true ;  it  is  a  palace,  and  it  does  shine 
like  crystal  from  a  distance  when  the  sun  shines  on 
it,'  said  Janet. 

*  That  will  explain  her  delusion ;  she  said  she 
could  see  it  on  a  fine  day  from  her  home  when  she 
was  a  girl,'  observed  Barbara. 

'  Then  I  should  not  abuse  it  to  her ;  it  is  one  of 
her  early  recollections,  and  she  will  only  be  hurt,' 
said  Mrs  Brownsward. 
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'Thank  you  for  the  advice.  I  had  not  thought 
of  that,'  said  Barbara  thoughtfully. 

But  when  Janet  wanted  to  tease  her  she  talked 
of  their  delightful  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where- 
upon Barbara  invariably  observed  that  it  was  not 
made  of  crystal. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

BARBARA     BELLAMY'S     LATEST. 

IT  was  the  custom  at  the  Central  Public  Girls' 
School  for  the  staff  to  meet  for  the  discussion 
of  school  affairs.  If  there  was  no  matter  of 
discipline  to  report,  nor  any  difficulty  to  discuss — 
and  this  was  very  often  the  case,  for  the  Central 
Public  Girls'  School  was  well  organised  and  well 
conducted,  and  the  stafi'  of  teachers  was  very 
efficient — some  abstract  subject,  generally  educational, 
was  debated. 

It  is  true  that  Barbara  had  criticised  the  methods 
of  the  mathematical  mistress,  and  with  reason ;  for 
the  latter,  though  very  well  up  in  her  subject, 
had  not  a  talent  for  imparting  this  knowledge — a 
fact  of  which  Miss  Crossley  was  well  aware  and 
deplored. 

At  their  first  meeting  in  the  Michaelmas  term, 
which  was  also  the  first  after  the  beginning  of  the 
scholastic  year,  as  a  rule  there  was  very  little  to 
say.  A  long  meeting  was  always  held  before  school 
opened  to  arrange  the  time-cards  and  make  any 
alterations  that  might  be  thought  necessary. 

However,  to-day  was  an  exception.  A  grave 
subject  was  to  be  under  discussion,  and  this  was 
Barbara  Bellamy  and  '  Barbara  Bellamy's  latest.' 

It  fell  out  in  this  wise,  and  was  all  Janet  Clifibrd's 
fault,  as  the  sixth  form  told  her. 

Janet  and  Barbara  had  become  very  friendly  in 
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spite  of  the  orders  to  the  contrary  issued  by  Mary 
Clarke  and  the  rest  of  the  '  remove,'  and  the  sending 
to  Coventry  had  fallen  very  flat  in  consequence,  as 
Barbara  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  that  she  was 
being  sent  to  Coventry ;  and  when  Janet  told  her, 
to  see  what  she  would  say,  she  only  observed,  in  her 
serene  way,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  her  a  matter 
of  any  moment.  This  remark  Janet,  in  glee,  passed 
on  to  the  '  remove,'  who  were  very  angry,  but  could 
do  nothing ;  while  Janet  and  the  sixth-form  girls 
insisted  upon  making  friends  with  Barbara,  and  thus 
'upholding'  her. 

However,  Janet's  love  of  fun  led  her  too  far ;  and 
one  day  in  the  playground,  when  she  had  been 
amusing  herself  drawing  Barbara  out,  she  drew  from 
her  the  information  that  she  was  very  fond  of 
climbing  trees. 

'  What  kind  of  trees  ?  Trees  with  nice,  thick 
branches,  I  suppose  ? '  inquired  Janet. 

'  Not  always.  I  was  fond  of  some  firs  which  had 
no  branches  except  high  up,  but  from  which  I  ob- 
tained an  extended  view  over  the  country.' 

'  How  did  you  get  up,  then  ?  Did  you  swarm  up,  in 
the  way  a  boy  does  ? '  demanded  Janet  with  interest. 

'  Yes,  I  presume  so ;  I  clung  with  my  hands  and 
knees,  and  gripped  the  tree  well.  It  is  very  easy,' 
said  Barbara  carelessly. 

Now,  there  was  a  flag- staff,  once  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  in  the  middle  of  the  playground,  the  which 
Janet  had  been  eying  with  mischievous  intent. 
'  Could  you  climb  up  that  ? '  she  inquired  with  a 
nod  towards  it. 

'  Certainly,  if  anything  was  to  be  gained  by  doing 
so,'  replied  Barbara  readily. 
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'You  would  gain  my  gratitude,  because  I 
should  like  awfully  to  see  how  it  is  done,'  re- 
plied Janet. 

'I  shall  be  delighted  to  gratify  you,'  returned 
Barbara,  who,  as  has  been  said,  was  very  fond  of 
Janet,  and  had  been  helped  in  many  little  ways  by 
the  mischievous  girl ;  and  without  further  ado  she 
disengaged  her  arm,  which  Janet  was  holding,  and 
walked  straight  to  the  flag-post. 

Up  it  she  slowly  climbed,  in  the  way  she  had 
described,  with  a  peculiar  overhand  movement. 
At  first  nobody  noticed  her.  By  tacit  consent  the 
'  remove '  avoided  looking  towards  Janet  and  her 
friend,  and  the  sixth  form  were  not  out  on  the 
playground,  and  the  other  two  forms  who  were 
having  recreation  at  the  same  time  did  not  happen 
to  be  near.  Janet  stood  with  her  hands  behind 
her,  watching  the  ascent.  She  did  not  mean  to  let 
Barbara  climb  to  the  top,  but  was  going  to  call  her 
down  after  she  had  climbed  a  few  yards.  But 
Janet  Clifford  counted  without  her  host ;  she  did 
not  know  Barbara  Bellamy,  and  she  called  in  vain. 

All  the  result  of  her  cries  was  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  other  girls,  who  came  to  see  what 
was  wrong,  and  witnessed  the  unheard-of  sight  of 
a  girl  swarming  steadily  up  the  flag-post. 

'  That 's  a  nice,  lady-like  proceeding  ! '  cried  Mary 
Clarke  sarcastically  as  she  pointed  it  out  to  Clarice 
Ogilvie. 

Clarice  stared,  open-mouthed,  for  a  minute,  and 
then  murmured  involuntarily,  'I  always  said  she 
was  mad,  and  now  this  proves  it ! ' 

But  some  of  the  others  looked  at  it  in  a  different 
way,  and  were  alarmed  for  Barbara's  safety ;  they 
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forgot  about  her  being  in  Coventry,  and  called  to 
her  to  come  down  or  she  would  break  her  neck. 

But  Barbara  climbed  steadily  on,  and  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  any  of  them. 

By  this  time  the  three  mistresses,  who  were 
taking  recreation  with  their  pupils,  caught  sight 
of  her. 

'  Barbara  Bellamy,  come  down  at  once  !  I  com- 
mand you  to  come  down  instantly  ! '  cried  Miss  Flock 
in  loud  and  authoritative  tones.  But  Barbara  paid 
no  heed. 

'  Come  down,  Barbara  ! '  reiterated  the  other  two 
mistresses. 

Probably  the  excited  clamour  of  the  girls  pre- 
vented Barbara  from  hearing ;  at  any  rate,  on  and 
up  she  went. 

'  Has  she  gone  suddenly  out  of  her  mind,  do  you 
think  ? '  inquired  Miss  Croft  of  Miss  Flock. 

'  I  don't  know ;  and  if  she  has,  why  should  she  go 
up  there  ? '  inquired  Miss  Flock  irritably,  for  she 
was  rather  anxious. 

'  I  don't  know  either ;  but  we  once  had  a  kitten 
that  went  mad,  and  I  remember  it  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  curtains  of  our  dining-room  and  turned 
and  spat  at  us,'  observed  Miss  Croft. 

*  Well,  Barbara  Bellamy  does  not  seem  to  be 
spitting,'  remarked  the  third  mistress  lightly. 

*  Oh,  pray  don't  joke  about  such  a  serious  matter  ! 
How  are  we  going  to  get  her  down,  I  should  like 
to  know  ? '  inquired  Miss  Flock,  her  eyes  fixed 
anxiously  upon  Barbara,  who  was  nearly  at  the 
top  now. 

'  We  must  get  a  ladder,  I  suppose,'  suggested  Miss 
Croft. 
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*  Wait  till  she 's  at  the  top,  and  then  let  us  all 
shout  together,  "  Stay  where  you  are  till  we  get  a 
ladder  !  "  '  said  the  third  mistress. 

But  again  they  counted  without  their  host.  The 
moment  she  got  to  the  top,  Barbara  tucked  her  skirts 
very  cleverly  round  her  ankles  and  slid  down  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

With  one  consent  there  was  a  rush  forward  to  the 
flag-post ;  and  the  mistresses,  for  whom  place  was 
made,  helped  to  raise  Barbara,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  ground. 

'  Are  you  alive  ? '  inquired  Miss  Flock  with 
trembling  lips,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  she 
said. 

*  Naturally,  or  I  should  be  unable  to  answer  your 
query,'  replied  Barbara,  picking  herself  up  and  look- 
ing with  serene  and  rather  surprised  eyes  at  the 
excited  group  round  her. 

One  or  two  of  the  girls  gave  hystericaL^ittle 
giggles. 

'  What  made  you  do  such  a  mad  thing  ? '  inquired 
Miss  Croft. 

'It  does  not  appear  to  me  in  that  light,'  said 
Barbara,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  her 
intent  gaze. 

'  Well,  what  made  you  do  it,  anyhow  ? '  persisted 
the  mistress. 

'I  wished  to  gratify  my  friend  Janet  Clifford,' 
explained  Barbara. 

'  Gratify  Janet  !  What  on  earth  does  the  girl 
mean  ? '  asked  Miss  Flock. 

'  It 's  all  my  fault.  Miss  Flock.  I  did  say  it 
would  gratify  me  if  she  would  swarm  up  it.  I 
didn't  believe  she  could  ;  and  besides,  I  thought  it 
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would  be  such  fun  ! '  said  Janet,  who  was  very  candid 
if  she  was  mischievous. 

'Nay,  if  fault  there  be,  it  is  I  who  have 
transgressed,'  interrupted  Barbara.  'But  I  did  so 
innocently.  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the 
rules,  for  I  have  studied  them  most  carefully,' 
she  added. 

'  If  we  'd  known  you  were  coming  we  might  have 
put  it  in,'  said  Miss  Croft  sarcastically. 

But  now  the  bell  clanged,  and  the  girls  were 
ordered  into  their  ranks  and  trooped  into  their 
classrooms. 

As  to  the  'remove,*  they  were  in  better  temper 
than  they  had  been  since  the  unhappy  first  day. 
Barbara's  superior  knowledge  in  some  subjects,  and 
her  well-disciplined  mind  and  power  of  study  and 
application,  made  it  necessary  for  the  girls  to  work 
hard  in  order  to  keep  up  to  her.  And  work  hard 
they  did,  for  they  were  tired  of  having  her  excel- 
lencfii^  thrust  down  their  throats ;  and  great  was 
their  triumph  at  her  latest  escapade. 

'They  won't  be  praising  her  everlastingly  now,' 
said  Clarice. 

'They  ought  to  expel  her,  if  they  do  their  duty,' 
said  Mary  with  decision. 

However,  there  was  no  talk  of  expelling  Barbara 
that  day,  though  the  mistresses  addressed  her  with 
a  certain  reserve ;  and  after  school  was  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  the  staff. 

Barbara  waited  for  Janet  after  school,  the  latter, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  rather  avoiding  her.  Of  this 
Barbara  had  no  idea ;  so  when  Janet  came  out  of 
school  with  Rosamond  and  Jessica,  who  wanted  to 
hear    about    the    extraordinary   occurrence    of    the 

Bellamy.  I 
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morning,  she  found  Barbara  and  the  faithful  Mar- 
ston  waiting  for  her. 

*I  fear  I  have  again  transgressed  against  the 
unwritten  laws  for  young  ladies,'  observed  Barbara, 
who  had  announced  some  days  before  that  there 
seemed  to  be  certain  unwritten  laws  by  which  young 
ladies  were  ruled. 

'  Oh  my  goodness,  don't  talk  to  me,  pray  ! '  said 
Janet  in  tones  of  mingled  amusement  and  dismay. 

'You  are  somewhat  unkind,  Janet,  seeing  that 
I  only  desired  to  gratify  you,'  said  Barbara  re- 
proachfully. 

'  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if 
you  say  another  word  on  the  subject  I  shall  laugh, 
and  if  I  begin  to  laugh  I  shall  never  leave  off,  and 
shall  probably  go  into  hysterics.' 

Barbara,  who  took  everything  that  was  said  to 
her  very  seriously,  was  silent. 

But  Rosamond  said  decidedly,  'If  you  feel  silly 
and  giggly,  Janet,  you  had  better  walk  on,  because 
I  want  to  talk  to  Barbara  about  this  business.' 

'  I  will  endeavour  to  control  my  emotions,'  said 
Janet. 

Then  Rosamond  continued,  '  Now,  Barbara,  I  want 
to  explain  to  you  that  you  ought  not  to  have  done 
that  this  morning.' 

Barbara  listened  with  attention.  *I  am  ready,* 
she  said  after  a  moment's  pause. 

'  What  for  ?  Not  another  climb,  I  hope  ;  because 
if  it 's  a  lamp-post,  I  'm  off,'  put  in  the  irrepressible 
Janet. 

'  For  the  explanation  that  Rosamond  offers.  I 
have  no  intention  of  climbing  a  lamp-post,'  Barbara 
added  gravely. 
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*  Let  us  be  thankful  for  small  mercies ! '  put  in 
Janet. 

Rosamond  was  rather  nonplussed.  She  had 
merely  meant  to  say  that  Barbara  ought  not  to 
have  climbed  the  flag-post,  but  when  pressed  for  a 
reason  she  found  it  difficult  to  find  one.  '  It 's  not 
usual,'  she  began ;  and  then  the  feebleness  of  the 
argument  struck  her,  and  she  continued,  '  Why 
wouldn't  you  climb  a  lamp-post  ? ' 

*  Because  it  would  attract  public  attention,  and 
that  is  an  undesirable  thing  for  a  young  woman  to 
do,'  replied  Barbara  promptly. 

'  Exactly ;  and  that  is  why  you  should  not  have 
climbed  the  flag-post ;  that  attracted  attention,'  said 
Rosamond. 

'Pardon  me,  but  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  In 
the  one  case  it  would  be  the  attention  of  strangers 
and  men  that  would  be  attracted,  whereas  in  the 
other  it  was  simply  the  attention  of  my  own  sex 
and  of  my  schoolfellows ;  and  I  am  really  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  excitement  it  caused,  seeing  that  we 
are  taught  much  the  same  thing  in  the  gymnasium.' 

'  That 's  quite  a  different  thing.  This  was  fright- 
fully dangerous  ;  you  might  have  broken  your  neck,' 
put  in  Jessica. 

'There,  again,  I  must  beg  to  differ  from  you. 
Some  of  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  are  extremely 
dangerous,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  our  instructor,' 
said  Barbara. 

'  You  have,  and  he  was  none  too  pleased ;  in  fact, 
you  '11  get  yourself  disliked  if  you  give  him  advice,' 
said  Janet. 

'  That  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,'  said  Barbara. 

Janet  groaned  ;  but  Rosamond  took  no  notice  of 
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her,  and  went  on,  '  What  you  do  in  gym.,  you  do  by 
the  direction  and  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,' 

'Do  you  suggest  that  gymnastics  have  no  aim 
nor  object,  then — that  the  exercises  learnt  there  are 
to  be  put  to  no  practical  use  ? '  inquired  Barbara. 

*  Practical  use  ?  Yes  ;  but  of  what  use  was  your 
feat  this  morning  ? '  replied  Rosamond. 

'  It  exercised  my  muscles,'  said  Barbara. 

'  Here,  leave  her  alone  ! '  said  Jessica.  '  It 's  never 
any  use  arguing  with  her  ;  she  always  gets  the  better 
of  you — I  don't  know  why,  because  she  's  always  in 
the  wrong,  though  she  makes  it  appear  to  be  right.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  she  is  always  wrong  ;  and  even 
this  morning  I  can't  quite  see,  on  reflection,  why 
she  shouldn't  have  done  what  she  did,'  said  Rosamond 
thoughtfully. 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  go  encouraging  her ! 
She  '11  be  swarming  up  the  water-pipe  next ! '  cried 
Jessica. 

*I  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  said  Barbara  with 
dignity. 

'  Why  not  ? '  inquired  Janet. 

'They  are  not  strong  enough,  nor  would  it  be 
easy,  cleanly,  or  useful,'  replied  Barbara  simply. 

'  Well,  that 's  a  good  job,'  said  Janet.  '  Good-bye, 
ladies ;  I  leave  you  to  discuss  the  right  and  wrong 
of  swarming  up  flag-staffs  while  I  go  and  discuss 
my  tea.' 

In  the  meantime  the  same  subject  was  being 
discussed  at  the  staff  meeting,  and  opinions  were 
divided  on  the  subject.  Some  felt  inclined  to  treat 
it  with  levity,  while  others  disapproved  highly. 

'  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  I  think 
it   a   desirable  amusement  for  our  girls,'  said  Miss 
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Crossley ;  '  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  call  it  a  breach  of  discipline  or  inflict  any 
punishment.' 

'As  Barbara  says  herself,  there  is  nothing  about 
it  in  the  rules  of  the  school,'  said  a  mistress  dryly. 

'  She  was  very  disobedient,  at  any  rate ;  for  she 
did  not  come  down  when  we  called  her,  and  she 
alarmed  me  dreadfully,'  said  Miss  Flock,  who  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  Barbara  getting  off  scot-free 
after  the  fright  she  had  given  her. 

*  Are  you  sure  she  heard  you  ?  I  doubt  it,'  said 
Miss  Crossley.  The  three  mistresses  could  not  be 
sure,  and  so  Miss  Crossley  promised  to  talk  to 
Barbara.  'Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
me  to  mention  to  her  ? ' 

'  If  you  could  suggest  her  being  less  outspoken  in 
her  criticisms,'  said  Miss  Flock  after  some  hesitation. 

'  What  has  she  criticised  ? '  inquired  the  principal. 

'Well,  she  told  me  some  of  my  remarks  were 
trivial,'  said  Miss  Flock  with  a  half -laugh. 

'  That  was  most  impertinent.  I  hope  you  snubbed 
her  ? '  said  Miss  Crossley. 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  rather  brought  it  upon 
myself.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  understood  my 
lesson  and  whether  she  liked  it,  meaning  the  subject ; 
but  she  misunderstood  me.  I  expressed  myself 
badly;  and  she  said  she  liked  it  very  much,  but  that 
some  of  my  remarks  were  trivial,'  said  Miss  Flock. 

'  I  will  speak  to  her  about  it,'  said  the  principal, 
making  a  note  in  her  memorandum-book. 

'  She  has  corrected  me  when  I  made  a  slip,  but  it 
was  my  own  fault,'  said  another  teacher. 

'  And  she  informed  me  that  my  method  of  solving 
a  problem  was  not  simple  enough,'  said  Miss  Croft. 
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'I  will  speak  to  her,'  said  Miss  Crossley  for  the 
third  time. 

'  It  strikes  me  Barbara  Bellamy  is  a  somewhat 
obnoxious  pupil,'  said  one  of  the  teachers  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her. 

'  She  did  tell  me  that  I  did  ought  always  to 
speak  French  wiz  my  pupils,  as  my  French  was 
excellent,  but  zat  my  English  was  atroce  and  unpro- 
fitable to  hear,'  put  in  the  French  teacher  with  a 
funny  little  grimace. 

The  others  laughed  heartily  at  this. 

*  If  Barbara  were  here  she  would  call  our  merri- 
ment the  cackling  of  fools,'  said  one  of  the  teachers 
dryly. 

'  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laughing  in  spite  of 
Barbara  Bellamy,'  said  another. 

'  What  have  any  of  you  to  say  on  the  subject  ? ' 
inquired  Miss  Crossley  as  she  leant  back  in  her 
chair  and  looked  at  her  colleagues.  *  Has  any  one 
any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  our  method  of  dealing 
with  this  difficult  pupil  ? ' 

Freedom  of  speech  was  the  rule  at  the  staff  meet- 
ings of  the  Central  Public  Girls'  School,  and  one  of 
the  teachers  said,  '  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all 
got  to  try  to  live  up  to  Barbara  Bellamy — no  easy 
matter,  it  seems  to  me.' 

'  There  is  something  in  that,'  agreed  the  principal 
quietly. 

'All  the  same,  I  think  she  would  be  the  better 
for  a  little  snubbing,'  said  Miss  Croft. 

'  What  do  you  think  ?  '  inquired  Miss  Crossley  of 
a  very  quiet-looking  woman  who  had  not  spoken 
hitherto. 

'  I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion, 
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that  Barbara  should  have  the  merits  of  humility 
pointed  out  to  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  is 
unconsciously  arrogant  and  wanting  in  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,'  said  the  lady  addressed. 

'  Thank  you,  Miss  Mackintosh  ;  I  will  make  use  of 
your  suggestion,'  said  Miss  Crossley  quietly. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  broke  up.  The 
mistresses  talked  a  little  of  the  original  new  girl  on 
their  way  home ;  but  the  subject  was  soon  dropped, 
and  thus  ended  Barbara  Bellamy's  *  latest.* 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

HEATHEN    OR    CHRISTIAN. 

*  "1  yTAY    I    inquire    who    Miss    Mackintosh    is?' 

J[V£      inquired   Barbara   of   Janet   one    morning 

towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  at  school. 

'  Now,  listen  to  me.  You  've  not  to  say,  "  May  I 
inquire  ? "  because  it 's  silly.  Of  course  you  may 
inquire  anything  of  me,  though  why  you  want  to 
use  a  word  a  yard  long  when  you  could  use  one  of 
three  letters  you  only  know.' 

'  May  I  ask,  then  ? '  began  Barbara,  who  was 
always  ready  to  take  advice  from  Janet. 

'  No,  no ;  you  don't  understand  !  You  must  not 
ask  if  you  may  ask,  can't  you  see  ? ' 

'  No  ;  I  am  afraid  I  am  somewhat  dense.  But  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  I  might  ask  you,  but 
not  inquire  of  you,'  said  Barbara,  evidently  puzzled. 

'You  mayn't  do  either.  What  I  am  trying  to 
teach  you,'  said  Janet,  emphasising  every  word  with 
a  thump  on  the  back  of  the  bench  on  which  the 
two  were  sitting,  'is  that  you  are  not  to  be  so 
polite — at  least,  not  to  us  girls.' 

'  Really  I  must  protest,'  began  Barbara  ;  '  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  rude.' 

Janet  looked  at  her  in  despair.  '  Now,  the 
question  is,  can  I  make  you  understand  or  not  ? 
Anyway,  I  will  try.  You  must  talk  to  me  as  I  talk 
to  you  ;  so  do  you  twig  that  ? '  she  said. 

'  Do  I  what  ? '  inquired  Barbara,  who  had  never 
heard    the    word    '  twig '  before ;    and    when   Janet 
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explained  it  to  mean  '  gi'asp,'  she  went  on,  *  If  you 
will  pardon  me,  I  prefer  the  word  "grasp;"  it  is  only- 
one  letter  more.  Or  if  you  wish  to  invent  a  word  of 
four  letters,  would  not  "  grip  "  answer  the  purpose  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bad  idea.  Come,  you  are  getting  on — 
inventing  slang,'  said  Janet,  patting  Barbara  en- 
couragingly on  the  back. 

'  I  am  pleased  to  have  gratified  you.  But  in  reply 
to  your  other  request  that  I  should  talk  to  you  as 
you  do  to  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  offensive,  but  I 
do  not  purpose  adopting  the  conversation  that  is 
current  at  this  establishment ;  I  find  the  language 
distinctly  objectionable,'  said  Barbara  very  decidedly. 

'  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ? '  said  Janet.  '  Well, 
between  you  and  me  and  the  doorpost,  I  don't 
think  much  of  it  myself.  But  look  here,  couldn't 
you  split  the  difference  ? ' 

'  What  difi^erence  ? '  inquired  Barbara,  as  well  she 
might. 

'The  difference  between  your  way  of  talking  and 
ours.  Why  go  on  using  different  words  from  other 
people  ?  '  inquired  Janet. 

*  I  was  unaware  that  they  were  different.  I  use 
only  words  current  in  literature  of  the  day,'  protested 
Barbara  ;  '  but  if  I  inadvertently  use  words  unfamiliar 
to  you,  I  will  discontinue  their  use  with  pleasure  if 
you  will  kindly  point  them  out  to  me.' 

'  That 's  just  what  I  want.  If  I  make  a  list  will 
you  leave  off"  using  them  ? '  inquired  Janet. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Barbara  promptly. 

'Very  well,  then,  here  goes.  There  were  several 
in  that  last  speech  of  yours,  only  I  have  forgotten 
them.      Do  you  think  you  could  repeat  it  ? ' 

Barbara  did  so. 
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'  Thanl?  you ;  it  is  choke-full  of  odd  words :  un- 
aware, current,  inadvertently,  discontinue,  point  out.' 

Barbara's  face  was  a  study.  '  Am  I  to  understand 
that  these  words  are  unfamiliar  to  you  ? '  she  asked 
incredulously. 

'  Yes ;  you  see,  we  never  use  them,  nor  must  you,' 
said  Janet. 

Barbara  was  silent,  partly  from  sheer  astonishment 
that  Janet  should  not  be  familiar  with  these  words 
(which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  the  case),  and 
partly  because  she  did  not  know  how  to  express  her- 
self in  language  with  which  Janet  would  be  familiar 
if  the  latter  did  not  know  such  simple  words  as  these. 
At  last  she  bethought  herself  of  the  unfortunately 
worded  question  which  had  brought  this  tirade  upon 
her,  and  repeated  it  in  simpler  form,  '  Who  is  Miss 
Mackintosh  ? ' 

*  That 's  better  !  Miss  Mackintosh  is  the  professor 
of  theology,  otherwise  the  sub.  who  teaches  us 
religion,'  said  Janet. 

'  Oh,  you  do  learn  a  religion,  then  ? '  said  Barbara. 

*  A  religion  !  We  learn  t}ie  religion — there  's  only 
one,'  said  Janet,  scandalised.  '  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  looking  so  surprised  ?  Didn't  you  imagine  we 
learnt  religion  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  signs  of  it.  But 
allow  me  to  correct  a  misstatement  of  yours.  There 
is  not  one  system  of  religion  only,  but  several. 
You,  no  doubt,  study  that  taught  by  the  Galilean,' 
said  Barbara. 

'  I  say,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that ! '  said  Janet, 
aghast,  and  looking  round  to  see  if  any  one  had  heard 
these  (to  her  ears)  blasphemous  words.  '  Are  you — 
are  you  a  heathen,  among  other  things  ? ' 
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'  No ;  I  have  selected  the  same  system  of  religion 
as  yourself,  though  it  has  been  so  far  theoretical 
rather  than  practical.' 

'It's  my  belief,'  said  Janet  solemnly,  'that  you 
are  a  heathen.  I  never  heard  a  Christian  talk  like 
that.' 

'  Are  you  all  Christians  at  this  school  ? '  demanded 
Barbara. 

'  Yes,  of  course,'  replied  Janet  promptly. 

'Then  I  must  say  that  the  practical  results  of 
Chri^ianity  are  disappointing.* 

It  was  Janet's  turn  to  be  speechless.  As  a  rule 
she  declared  that  she  found  Barbara  diverting,  but 
on  this  occasion  she  was  shocked ;  she  had  never 
heard  any  one  speak  like  that  before,  and  she  con- 
sidered it  positively  wicked.  Suddenly  she  had  an 
inspiration.  '  Look  here,'  she  said,  '  if  you  want  to 
talk  like  that,  you  go  and  talk  to  Miss  Mackintosh ; 
she  's  a  Christian,  whoever  else  isn't,  actions  and  all. 
But,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  let  any  of  the  girls 
hear  you  ;  they  '11  think  you  a  perfect  heathen.' 

'  I  fail  to  see  why,'  said  Barbara. 

'  You  fail  to  see  a  great  deal.  "  Fail  "  is  another 
unfamiliar  word ;  you  ought  to  say,  "  I  don't  see 
why,"  '  observed  Janet.  '  But  you  would  soon  see 
why  you  had  better  not  talk  like  that  to  the  other 
girls,  because  there  'd  be  no  end  of  a  shine,  row,  fuss, 
or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  it.' 

'  I  should  like  to  converse ' — ('  talk,'  corrected 
Janet) — '  talk,'  meekly  repeated  Barbara,  '  with  this 
professor  of  theology  who  teaches  you  religion.' 

'  It 's  the  same  thing — theology  or  religion,'  said 
Janet. 

'  By  no  means.     Theology  is  the  science  or  God, 
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to  put  it  simply ;  religion  is  a  system  of  faith  or 
pious  practices.  I  should  like  to  ask  her  what 
pious  practices  she  teaches  you/  said  Barbara. 

'  You  'd  better,*  said  Janet  grimly ;  '  and  you 
might  add  that  you  have  not  noticed  any.' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  certainly  say  so,'  said  Barbara 
innocently. 

'  You  'd  better  not  do  any  such  thing,'  said  Janet 
when  she  saw  that  Barbara  was  taking  her  remarks 
seriously.  '  If  you  talk  like  that  to  Miss  Mackintosh 
she  '11 — she  '11 — I  don't  know  what  she  '11  say.  She 
would  be  most  awfully  angry.' 

'  Why  should  she  be  angry  ? '  said  Barbara. 

'  Because  she  would  ;  and  it 's  no  good  trying  to 
explain  anything  to  you,  because  you  don't  under- 
stand. You  've  got  a  different  brain,  or  something, 
from  us,  and  you  can't  see  things  as  we  do.' 

*I  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know  in  what 
respect  I  have  offended,  or  am  likely  to  offend.  Miss 
Mackintosh,'  inquired  Barbara. 

'  For  one  thing,  in  talking  of  several  religions  as 
if  they  were  all  equal  when  you  know  there  is  only 
one  true  one,'  said  Janet. 

'There  is  some  truth  in  every  religion,'  declared 
Barbara. 

*  I  won't  hear  another  word  about  it !  I  never 
heard  any  one  talk  in  the  odd  way  you  do ;  it 's 
uncanny.  And  I  have  only  this  piece  of  advice  to 
give  you,  if  you  do  insist  upon  interviewing  Miss 
Msickintosh,  and  that  is,  not  to  talk  of  Christ  as  the 
Galilean ;  it  will  shock  her  dreadfully,  as  it  did  me,' 
said  Janet. 

'  But  why  ?     I  cannot  imagine  why,*  said  Barbara. 

'  Because   it 's   heathenish ;    and   if   you   want  to 
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know  why  it 's  heathenish,  because  I  say  so,'  an- 
swered Janet  in  decided  tones. 

What  Barbara  would  have  replied  to  this  Janet 
never  knew,  because  the  bell  rang  and  they  went  in 
to  the  theology-lesson. 

Miss  Mackintosh  was  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  Palestine.  She  gave 
the  girls  a  very  graphic  account  of  some  Eastern 
scene  to  illustrate  the  chapter  she  was  reading  and 
explaining,  and  Barbara  listened  with  eyes  and  ears 
to  what  she  was  saying.  Then,  when  the  lesson  had 
been  heard  and  the  comments  made,  the  mistress 
gave  a  short  application. 

Janet  was  right ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  Miss 
Mackintosh  being  a  Christian. 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  and  Miss  Mackintosh 
was  passing  Barbara's  desk,  which  was  nearest  the 
door,  the  girl,  as  usual,  held  open  the  door  for  her, 
and  said  as  she  passed,  '  May  I  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  you  at  your  convenience,  please  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Miss  Mackintosh  with  her  bright 
smile.  '  Let  me  see :  wait  for  me  after  school 
to-day.' 

Janefr,  being  next  to  Barbara,  overheard  this  con- 
versation, and  had  serious  thoughts  of  cautioning 
her  friend  as  to  what  she  should  and  should  not 
say,  but  eventually  decided  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time,  and  that,  after  all,  Miss  Mackintosh  was  too 
good  to  mind. 

Barbara  waited,  as  desired,  for  Miss  Mackintosh ; 
and  that  lady  came  out  of  the  teachers'  room  with 
a  slight  smile  on  her  face,  and  saw  Barbara  waiting 
on  a  bench  in  the  hall  with  Marston  in  attendance. 

'  That  is  right ;  let  us  walk  home  together,'  said 
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Miss  Mackintosh.  '  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what 
you  want  on  the  way.* 

'  I  wished  to  make  some  inquiries  about  Chris- 
tianity/ was  Barbara's  reply. 

Miss  Mackintosh  started  slightly,  and  looked  down 
at  the  earnest,  intelligent  face  turned  up  to  her. 
*  That  is  not  a  subject  to  be  discussed  on  our  home- 
ward walk.  Do  you  think  your  maid  could  go  on 
a  little  more  quickly  and  ask  if  you  may  come  home 
to  tea  with  me  ?  I  know  Mrs  Brownsward  well 
enough  to  be  pretty  sure  of  the  answer,'  said  Miss 
Mackintosh. 

Marston  accordingly  was  despatched  to  Mrs 
Brownsward' s ;  and  before  the  two,  who  walked 
slowly  and  talked  about  indifferent  subjects  (chiefly 
Barbara's  life  before  she  came  to  school),  had  arrived 
at  Barbara's  door,  Marston  came  to  meet  them  with 
Mrs  Brownsward's  glad  permission. 

So  the  mistress  and  pupil  walked  on  to  the 
former's  lodgings ;  and  when  tea  had  been  brought 
in  and  Miss  Mackintosh  had  served  her  guest,  she 
said,  '  Now  for  the  inquiries.  Tell  me,  what  do  you 
know  about  Christianity  ? '  To  tell  the  truth.  Miss 
Mackintosh,  like  Janet,  half-suspected  Barbara  of 
being  a  heathen. 

'  Theoretically  much,  practically  little.  My  grand- 
father put  all  the  systems  of  religion  before  me,  and 
gave  me  liberty  to  read  what  I  liked ;  but  he 
explained  that,  for  the  present,  he  would  rather  I 
conformed  to  the  Christian  religion.' 

'  And  do  you  object  ? '  inquired  Miss  Mackintosh, 
who  wondered  whether  her  visitor  was  going  to 
inform  her  that  she  preferred  Buddhism  or  some 
other   creed.      The  mistress  had  heard  tales  of  her 
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learning  and  precocity,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
expect  after  this  speech  of  hers. 

But  Barbara  reassured  her.  '  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  system  I  liked  best ;  the  precepts  are  more 
elevated  and  the  thoughts  divine.'  Barbara  spoke 
very  reverently. 

Miss  Mackintosh  agreed.  *  And  now,  what  do  you 
not  know  ? '  she  inquired  with  a  sympathetic  smile. 

*  How  to  practise  it,'  Barbara  said  simply. 

'  Ah  !  that  is  very  difficult,'  said  Miss  Mackintosh, 
shaking  her  head. 

'So  it  seems,'  said  Barbara,  without  meaning  to 
be  sarcastic. 

Miss  Mackintosh  was  not  in  the  least  offended  by 
this  and  many  other  things  that  Barbara  said,  and 
the  two  had  a  long  talk ;  and  Miss  Mackintosh  came 
to  understand  Barbara  better  than  any  one  else  at 
the  school,  and  she  was  her  steadfast  champion  at 
the  staff  meetings  when  the  latter  was  occasionally 
in  great  need  of  a  champion. 

'  Now,  I  am  going  to  give  you  one  piece  of  advice. 
Don't  be  too  eager  to  do  good,  but  be  good,'  said 
Miss  Mackintosh. 

*  But  cannot  I  try  to  make  other  people  good  ?  * 
inquired  Barbara. 

'You  will  do  that  best  by  being  good  yourself,' 
Miss  Mackintosh  answered  her. 

Barbara  was  silent,  considering  this  piece  of 
advice,  and  then  said,  '  I  see  my  error,  and  will 
follow  your  advice  as  far  as  I  can ;  but  I  suppose 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  my  trying  to  improve  the 
language  of  my  schoolfellows  ?  I  am  anxious  not  to 
be  a  prig,  as  Janet  calls  me ;  but  I  find  their  way  of 
expressing  themselves  lamentable.' 
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'It  is  very  slipshod  English  as  a  rule,  and  there 
are  certain  slang  words  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  banished  from  the  school  vocabulary ;  but  don't 
rub  them  up  too  much.  Be — be,  Barbara,  be ;  and 
when  they  see  what  you  are,  you  may  be  able  to  do 
something,'  said  Miss  Mackintosh. 

Barbara  thanked  her ;  and  after  some  discussion 
upon  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  Hebrew — of  which 
Barbara  had  some  knowledge,  as  has  been  said,  and 
upon  which  Miss  Mackintosh  held  a  different  view 
from  that  held  by  Barbara's  grandfather,  who  was 
also  a  Hebrew  scholar — the  two  parted,  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other  and  their  talk. 

'  And  you  really  don't  find  her  very  odd  ?  '  inquired 
one  of  the  mistresses. 

'No,  I  do  not,'  affirmed  Miss  Mackintosh,  and 
she  meant  what  she  said.  '  She  is  just  what  we 
might,  any  of  us,  be  with  her  bringing-up  and  her 
earnest  character — a  character  capable  of  great  and 
noble  work.' 

'  You  may  be  a  better  judge  of  her  character  than 
we  are,  though  I  give  her  credit  for  high  principles ; 
but  let  us  be  thankful  for  our  bringings-up,'  said 
one  of  the  younger  mistresses. 

Janet  was  very  curious  to  know  how  Barbara  got 
on  with  Miss  Mackintosh,  and  plied  her  with  questions 
the  minute  they  got  a  chance  of  talking  together. 
'  Did  you  come  into  the  playground  to  talk  ? '  she 
wanted  to  know  first  of  all. 

'  No ;  I  took  tea  with  her  at  her  abode,'  explained 
Barbara. 

'  "  Diggings,"  you  mean,'  corrected  Janet. 

'  I  prefer  "  abode."  "  Diggings "  is  a  term 
applied   to   the   excavations   on   the    gold-fields ;    it 
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does  not  apply  to  an  abode  in  London,'  said  Barbara 
obstinately. 

'  Gold-fields  be — bothered  !  Anyway,  you  can 
say  "  house,"  which  is  much  more  sensible ;  but 
never  mind  about  that.  What  did  you  have 
for  tea,  and  were  you  much  frightened  ? '  asked 
Janet. 

*  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  I  ate — I  imagine 
the  usual  cakes  that  accompany  tea.  What  do  you 
expect  to  have  frightened  me  at  Miss  Mackintosh's 
house  ? '  inquired  Barbara. 

*  Why,  her — she,  her — which  you  like ;  I  never 
know  which  is  right,'  said  Janet. 

'  I  do  not  find  anything  alarming  in  so  gentle  a 
woman  as  Miss  Mackintosh.  And  it  is  most  certainly 
the  pronoun  "  she  "  which  you  should  employ  in  this 
case  ;  it  refers ' 

'Never  mind.  I  told  you  you  could  take  your 
choice  of  the  pronoun,  and  you  have  ;  that  ends  the 
matter — I  don't  care  twopence  about  it.  Tell  me 
what  she  said ;  that 's  more  to  the  point,'  said 
Janet. 

'  I  could  not  possibly  do  so ;  it  was  a  private 
conversation,  and  to  repeat  such  would  be  a  breach 
of  confidence.  But  I  will  tell  you  her  parting  advice, 
because  it  was  very  striking,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  objection  to  my  doing  so,  and  it 
might  be  valuable  to  you  also.  She  told  me  to  he' 
said  Barbara. 

'  Be  what  ? '  inquired  Janet. 

'  To  be — simply  to  be,'  repeated  Barbara. 

*  There  's  no  sense  in  that,  nor  grammar  either.  If 
that 's  all  you  have  learnt  by  your  visit,  I  don't 
think  much  of  it,'  observed  Janet. 

Bellamy.  J 
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'  I  hope  to  show  you  that  I  have  learnt  much,' 
said  Barbara. 

'  I  expect  you  made  her  hair  stand  on  end,  if  the 
truth  be  known,'  opined  Janet.  '  Confess,  now — 
didn't  she  tell  you  not  to  talk  so  shockingly  ? ' 

Barbara  shook  her  head,  but  refused  to  give  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
beyond  saying  it  was  very  edifying. 

'  You  haven't  managed  to  pass  the  edification  on, 
anyway.  Miss  Mac.  's  a  good  sort,  and  if  you  try  to 
copy  her  you  can't  go  far  wrong.' 

'  She  gave  me  a  higher  Example  than  herself,'  said 
Barbara. 

'  You  said  just  now  that  she  told  you  to  be  some- 
thing or  other  mysterious  ;  but  that  '11  do  about  Miss 
Mac.  and  your  mysterious  conversation  with  her. 
Are  you  going  to  play  fives  ? ' 

'  If  convenient  to  the  other  players,'  said 
Barbara. 

'  If  convenient  to  ourselves ! '  retorted  Janet. 
'  I  've  no  notion  of  being  put  upon  by  them,  selfish 
beggars !  * 

'  They  have  never  begged ' began  Barbara. 

But  Janet  cut  her  short.  'Just  you  come  and 
play  fives.  Lazy  beggar  that  you  are,  wanting  to 
argue  instead  of  playing  ! ' 

Barbara  smiled  good-humouredly,  and  having 
obtained  a  court,  thanks  to  Janet's  intervention, 
was  soon  playing  as  if  her  life  depended  upon  it. 

*  With  a  little  more  practice  you  will  be  the  best 
fives-player  in  the  school ;  you  seem  to  have  taken 
to  it  like  a  duck  to  water.  I  wonder  why  that 
is  ? '  observed  Janet  as  she  watched  Barbara's  swift 
movements. 
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'My  muscles  are  well  developed,  for  one  thing,' 
explained  Barbara. 

'  And  she  has  the  habit  of  observation,'  said  Rosa- 
mond, who  was  watching ;  *  it  is  a  very  valuable 
habit.' 


CHAPTER    XV. 

BARBARA'S    FIRST    IMPRESSIONS. 

BARBARA  BELLAMY  sat  at  the  table  in  Mrs 
Brownsward's  morning-room,  pen  and  paper 
before  her,  and  her  hands,  as  was  often  the 
case,  folded  on  her  lap. 

Mrs  Brownsward  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  ostensibly  doing  some 
needlework ;  but  in  reality  she  was  watching  her 
ward.  It  was  a  favourite  occupation  of  hers,  as  she 
laughingly  wrote  to  her  friend  Mrs  Ferret ;  *  so  that, 
after  all,  you  have  done  me  a  great  kindness  in  send- 
ing me  this  original  young  person,  whose  character 
and  ways  I  find  a  fascinating  study.' 

Fortunately  Barbara  was  quite  unconscious  of  this 
scrutiny,  now  as  always  ;  and  after  she  had  sat 
thinking  intently,  as  she  always  did,  for  some  time 
— a  very  long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  the  elder  lady — 
the  girl  took  up  her  pen,  made  some  notes  on  a  loose 
sheet,  and  then  began  to  write  a  letter.  For  an 
hour  she  wrote  steadily  on ;  then  she  folded  the 
letter,  put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  wiped  her  pen. 

The  letter,  unfortunately,  was  much  too  long  to 
be  reproduced  here ;  but  some  extracts  from  it  may 
give  an  idea  of  Barbara's  state  of  mind. 

The  letter  was  to  her  grandfather,  at  whose  desire 
she  had,  after  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  London,  given 
her  impressions.  *  Whatever  you  do,  be  simple  ;  and 
frankly  tell  me,   exactly  and   fearlessly,  what  you 
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think  of  your  fellow -students.  An  over- censorious 
spirit  is  undesirable ;  but  in  this  case  criticism  is 
allowable,  as  I  command  it.' 

Thus  admonished,  Barbara  sat  down  to  her  task, 
which  she  began  by  observing  apologetically :  '  I 
fear  many  of  my  observations  will  appear  trivial  to 
you,  who  know  the  world  so  well ;  but  you  will 
understand,  and  I  am  aware  will  make  allowances 
for,  the  want  of  the  sense  of  proportion  in  the 
expression  of  my  impressions,  everything  being  so 
strange  to  me  that  at  present  I  have  not  justly 
focussed  my  view.' 

Mrs  Brownsward,  who  was  sitting  watching  the 
girl  as  a  smile  flitted  over  her  face,  little  knew  that 
Barbara  was  at  that  moment  describing  her  hostess : 
'  My  first  impression  of  my  good  hostess  has  not 
altered  with  closer  knowledge.  I  find  her  frivolous 
and  much  given  to  vanity.  Her  time  is  occupied 
by  her  clothing,  which  she  calls  her  "toilettes."  I 
think  my  advent  is  agreeable  to  her,  as  she  extracts 
some  amusement  from  my  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  its  ways.  She  is  not  unintelligent,  but  does  not 
care  about  cultivating  her  mind.  And  here,  my 
dear  grandfather,  I  may  say  that  so  far  I  have  found 
that  a  common  failing.' 

Sir  Hugh  Bellamy  had  asked  her  to  mention 
those  points  which  struck  her  very  forcibly,  and  so 
Barbara  remarked :  '  A  most  extraordinary  fact  is 
the  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  certain  subjects  for 
which  the  holders  of  these  opinions  can  give  no 
adequate  reason.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  reflect  and 
then  form  a  judgment ;  on  the  contrary,  these  views 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  tradition,  and  any  one  not 
holding  them  is  considered  a  transgressor.      I  need 
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not  tell  you  that  I  am  a  transgressor  sometimes  from 
ignorance,  and  also  because  I  am  unable  to  view 
matters  as  my  neighbours  do.' 

The  girls  of  the  Central  Public  Girls'  School 
would  have  been  edified  if  they  had  read  her 
summing  up  of  their  qualities  :  '  My  fellow-students 
strike  me  as  superficial  in  their  knowledge  and 
their  thoughts,  and  their  grasp  of  mind  is  not 
large.  But  I  find  very  little  evil  in  them — the 
good  certainly  predominates ;  and  I  have  met  with 
several  noble  characters,  notably  two  of  our  in- 
structors— one  is  the  lady  principal  and  the  other  is 
professor  of  theology — and  also  some  of  the  elder 
girls.  There  is  also  a  member  of  my  class  who 
hides  a  fine  understanding  beneath  a  frivolous 
manner.  I  like  her  much — I  fear  I  have  disobeyed 
your  commands  and  already  formed  a  fast  friendship 
with  her — and  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you 
would  extend  hospitality  to  her  at  Hutton  Hall 
during  the  holidays.  Her  name  is  Janet  Clifford, 
a  young  person  of  good  family  and  appearance. 
I  gather  that  she  would  accept  the  hospitality  if 
offered.' 

When  Barbara  was  talking  to  her  schoolfellows 
she  was  beginning  to  speak  in  a  less  stilted  style, 
thanks  to  Janet's  kind  offices ;  but  when  she  wrote 
to  her  grandfather  she  unconsciously  fell  into  the 
old  phraseology. 

Many  were  the  sheets  which  Barbara  filled  with 
her  first  impressions,  which  she  wound  up  by  saying: 
'Truly,  the  ways  of  girls  are  passing  strange.  I 
find  myself  sadly  unresponsive  towards  them,  and 
I  appear  to  myself  somewhat  ponderous  in  com- 
parison with  them.     Perhaps  later  on  I  shall  become 
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more  emotional  and  more  easily  moved  to  laughter 
and  tears.  Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you 
for  your  goodness  in  sending  me  to  this  school.  I 
am  profiting  to  the  best  of  my  ability  by  the  excel- 
lent instruction  given  here,  having  surmounted  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  silence  round  me, 
and  I  am  greatly  enjoying  the  novel  experience. 
Still,  it  will  be  with  great  gladness  that  I  return 
to  you  and  to  our  delightful  evenings  with  the  great 
minds  of  the  past.' 

Then  Barbara  looked  across  to  Mrs  Brownsward, 
and  seeing  that  she  was  looking  at  her,  observed, 
'  You  wished  to  address  me  ?  I  trust  you  have  not 
been  waiting  to  do  so  ? ' 

*  Oh  no  ;  I  haven't  anything  particular  to  say.  I 
was  only  thinking,'  replied  Mrs  Brownsward,  and 
then  broke  off  with  a  light  laugh. 

'I  should  be  pleased  to  become  acquainted  with 
your  thoughts,'  said  Barbara  gravely,  but  with  an 
evident  desire  to  be  polite  and  friendly. 

'I  don't  know  that  you  would,'  replied  Mrs 
Brownsward  significantly.  '  I  was  just  thinking  out 
a  winter  costume.' 

'  Does  that  require  reflection  ? '  inquired  Barbara, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  Mrs  Brownsward. 

The  latter  knew  by  this  time  that  there  was 
never  any  double  meaning  in  Barbara's  speeches ; 
she  always  meant  just  what  she  said,  so  now  she 
asked  this  apparently  sarcastic  question  because 
she  wished  for  information.  Never  in  her  life 
had  she  planned  a  costume  or  taken  any  interest 
in  the  making  of  her  clothes  until,  when  coming 
to  school,  she  had  made  certain  alterations.  The 
Greek    dress    she    admired,    but    the    dress    of    the 
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moment  she  did  not ;  and  she  was  really  sur- 
prised that  Mrs  Brownsward  should  think  it 
necessary  to  spend  an  afternoon  thinking  out  a 
winter  costume. 

'  Well — yes,  it  does  in  this  case,  because  I  want 
a  dress  which  will  be  of  such  a  colour  that  it  will 
go  with  my  hat.' 

'  Of  what  colour  is  your  hat  ? '  inquired  Barbara 
with  apparent  interest. 

'  Brown,  with  lovely  brown  ostrich-feathers ;  so  I 
can't  throw  it  away,  you  see,'  replied  Mrs  Brown- 
sward. 

*  I  am  very  ignorant  of  sartorial  matters ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  simple  to  have 
a  brown  dress,'  observed  Barbara. 

*  But  I  have  a  brown  dress  already  that  exactly 
matches  the  hat,  and  I  want  a  change.' 

Barbara  listened  seriously.  '  The  situation  strikes 
me  as  awkward,'  she  observed  solemnly. 

Mrs  Brownsward  laughed.  'You  are  not  very 
helpful,'  she  said. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  not,'  agreed  Barbara,  puckering 
her  brows  in  an  effort  to  find  some  solution  of  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  two  dresses  of  different 
colours  go  with  one  brown  hat. 

Mrs  Brownsward  changed  the  subject  and  forgot 
all  about  the  matter ;  so  that  when  Barbara  said, 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  '  I  see  no  alternative  but 
to  buy  a  second  hat,'  her  companion  was  puzzled  for 
the  moment. 

'  Buy  what  ?  Oh  yes,  I  see  !  Have  you  been 
thinking  about  my  hat  all  this  time  ?  Thank  you 
for  the  suggestion,'  she  said,  stifling  a  desire  to 
laugh. 
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And  this  was  the  best  Barbara  could  do  when 
appealed  to  on  matters  of  dress. 

On  Monday  morning  Miss  Crossley  interviewed 
Barbara.  *  I  am  told  that  you  climbed  our  flag-post 
and  did  not  come  down  when  desired  by  your 
mistress.  I  suppose  you  did  not  hear  her  ? '  said 
the  principal. 

'  Yes,  I  did  hear ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  descend,' 
replied  Barbara,  to  the  head-mistress's  amazement. 

*  How  did  you  dare  to  be  so  disobedient  ? '  said 
Miss  Crossley. 

'  I  apologise,  madam.'  Barbara  was  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  the  principal  as  '  madam,'  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  schoolfellows.  '  I  see  that  I  was  wrong 
to  ignore  the  command ;  but  I  wished  to  mount  to 
the  top,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  be  unneces- 
sarily remonstrated  with  by  my  foreign  governesses 
when  climbing  trees,  which  alarmed  them.' 

'  You  must  not  climb  it  again ;  and,  in  future, 
please  to  remember  that  one  of  the  things  you  were 
sent  here  to  learn  is  implicit  obedience.' 

'  Even  to  foolish  commands  ? '  inquired  Barbara. 

'  You  are  not  to  judge  at  present  as  to  what  is 
foolish  or  wise — that  is  for  your  elders  to  decide ; 
and  that  brings  me  to  another  point  in  your  conduct 
which  displeases  me,'  said  Miss  Crossley  severely, 
looking  at  Barbara  to  see  how  she  took  this 
criticism. 

But  Barbara  simply  looked  gravely  interested — 
'just  as  if  it  were  a  lesson  I  was  giving,'  thought 
the  principal — not  in  the  least  abashed  or  distressed. 
*  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  the  girl  simply. 

Miss  Crossley  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  making   her  see 
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that  this  was  not  the  attitude  expected  of  her,  but 
decided  that  there  was  none,  and  continued,  still 
more  severely,  '  Your  place  is  that  of  a  learner  and 
not  a  critic,  and  it  is  impertinent  of  you  to  criticise 
the  remarks  or  methods  of  your  teachers.' 

Barbara  was  looking  at  Miss  Crossley  all  the  time 
she  was  speaking,  and  when  she  had  finished  said, 
'  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  do  not  think  so,' 

Miss  Crossley  never  lost  her  temper  with  a  pupil, 
and  she  was  noted  for  her  justice  and  ability  to  see 
things  from  other  people's  point  of  view,  notably 
from  that  of  her  pupils ;  but  this  was  more  than 
she  could  bear.  '  I  do  not  wish  to  know  what  you 
think.  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  what  I  think, 
which  is  the  important  thing  for  you  to  know.  It 
is  also  very  impertinent  of  you  to  answer  me  so,' 
she  said  hotly. 

'  I  regret  to  have  angered  you,  and  beg  again 
to  assure  you  that  any  impertinence  was  quite 
unintentional ; '  and  here  Barbara  quoted  Greek, 
which  Miss  Crossley,  being  unprepared  for  it,  did 
not  catch. 

'  What  did  you  say  ?  I  did  not  understand,'  she 
inquired. 

Barbara  repeated  the  quotation  in  Greek  and 
English.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  an  insult  must 
be  intentional  to  be  an  insult ;  if  done  in  ignorance, 
it  should  be  easily  pardoned. 

'  Thank  you,  Barbara.  I  do  not  require  your  aid  to 
understand  Greek.  You  seem  to  be  under  the  delu- 
sion that  you  are  the  only  person  here  who  knows 
anything,'  said  Miss  Crossley — which  was  rather 
unjust,  as  poor  Barbara  only  translated  in  answer  to 
Miss  Crossley's  remark  that  she  did  not  understand. 
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'  Could  we  not  reason  together  ? '  suggested 
Barbara. 

For  one  moment  Miss  Crossley  contemplated 
sending  her  out  of  the  room  ;  then  wiser  thoughts 
prevailed,  and  she  said,  '  I  have  not  time  to  give 
my  reasons  to  each  of  my  pupils,  nor  should  I  think 
it  wise ;  but  as  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  make  you  see 
your  errors,  I  will  do  so  this  once.  Now,  tell  me 
why  you  do  not  think  it  impertinent  to  correct  a 
teacher.' 

'  The  teacher  was  wrong,  and  it  seemed  to  me  an 
important  matter  that  twenty  young  people  should 
be  taught  the  best  method  of  working  out  a  problem  ; 
so  I,  as  politely  as  I  could,  set  her  right.' 

'Did  it  not  strike  you  that  the  harm  you  did  by 
undermining  the  girls'  faith  in  their  teacher  out- 
balanced the  small  good  you  did  in  simplifying  the 
problem  ?  Faith  can  remove  mountains,  and  their 
faith  in  their  teacher  helped  them  to  learn  what  she 
taught ;  whereas  ' 

'There  is  no  need  to  say  more,  madam.  You  are 
right.  I  will  make  no  more  such  corrections  in 
public ;  it  was  most  unwise.  In  future  I  will  do 
so  privately,'  broke  in  Barbara  eagerly. 

'  You  must  do  no  such  thing  ! '  cried  Miss  Crossley. 

'  But  am  I  to  let  errors  pass  ? '  asked  Barbara. 

'Yes,  you  are.  You  are  not  to  undermine  the 
teacher's  faith  in  herself,'  said  Miss  Crossley ;  and 
again  she  was  rewarded  by  a  lightning  glance  of 
intelligence  from  Barbara,  who  quite  saw  the  force 
of  this  reasoning. 

'  Thank  you ;  I  will  abstain  from  taking  any 
outward  notice  of  the  error.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  ? '  inquired  Barbara. 
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'  No ;  but,  remember,  if  you  are  in  any  difficulty 
or  trouble  come  straight  to  me.  You  may  go,'  said 
the  principal. 

Barbara  thanked  her,  bowed  politely,  and  went 
out  of  the  room. 

'  Well,  did  you  get  a  great  rowing  ? '  inquired 
Janet  in  an  undertone  as  Barbara  entered  the 
schoolroom,  rather  late,  after  her  interview. 

'I  do  not  understand  that  phrase,  but  cannot 
converse  with  you  now,'  objected  Barbara  as  she 
took  her  seat,  having  bowed  in  her  stiff  way  to  the 
mistress. 

The  latter  was  the  teacher  of  German,  with  whom 
Barbara  was  a  great  favourite  owing  to  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  German  authors.  As  she 
had  not  been  at  school  on  Saturday,  she  had  not 
heard  of  Barbara's  escapade.  She  now  inquired,  in 
German,  what  Barbara  had  been  doing  to  be  so  late. 

'  I  have  been  reasoning  with  the  principal,'  replied 
Barbara  in  the  same  language. 

Fraulein  stared  at  her.  '  Repeat  that  remark  in 
English.  You  have  not  expressed  yourself  right,  I 
think.' 

Barbara  did  repeat  it  in  English.  The  girls 
gasped. 

Fraulein,  who  did  not  know  Barbara's  peculiarities, 
gazed  round  for  an  explanation.  '  What  does  she 
mean  ? '  the  teacher  inquired. 

'  She  means,  I  expect,  that  the  principal  wanted 
to  send  her  away,  and  that  she  argued  with  her  and 
begged  to  stay ;  and  here  she  is,  worse  luck  ! '  said 
Mary  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  towards  Barbara. 

*  Pardon  me,  Mary  Clarke,  your  surmises  are  quite 
incorrect,'  said  Barbara  quietly. 


]}arbara  took  her  by  the  back  of  her  collar  ami  her  arm. 

Pagk  157. 
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'  So  you  say  ;  but  how  are  we  to  know  that  you 
are  not  telling  lies  ? '  said  Mary  in  a  most  offensive 
tone. 

Clarice  gave  a  little  snigger. 

Then  Barbara  surprised  the  class.  She  rose  from 
her  seat.  '  Quite  easily,  by  coming  with  me  to  the 
principal,'  she  said. 

'  No  fear  !  *  said  Mary,  scoflSng. 

'  Will  you  come  quietly,  or  must  I  make  you  ? ' 
inquired  Barbara,  still  in  her  quiet  tone. 

'  You  must  make  me,'  said  Mary  with  a  sneering 
laugh. 

The  door  was  quite  near  Barbara,  whose  seat  was 
at  the  back.  She  opened  it,  made  a  step  forward 
to  Mary,  who  sat  just  in  front  of  Barbara,  took  her 
by  the  back  of  her  collar  and  her  arm,  and  before  the 
teacher  had  recovered  from  her  surprise  or  Mary 
could  remonstrate,  got  her  on  her  feet ;  then,  with 
a  swift  movement,  she  lifted  her  by  her  waist  till 
she  was  outside  the  room,  despite  her  cries,  and 
began  walking  her  along  the  passage. 

Mary  was  a  short,  stout  girl,  with  no  strength, 
and  Barbara  was  tall  and  well  built,  and  her  muscles, 
as  has  been  seen,  were  well  developed ;  so,  despite 
Mary's  struggles,  she  got  her  as  far  as  Miss  Crossley's 
door. 

The  principal  herself,  hearing  the  cries,  opened  the 
door  in  alarm.  *  Mary  !  Barbara !  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ? ' 

'  I  am  in  difficulty,  madam,  and  have  come 
straight  to  you,'  said  Barbara ;  and  she  told  the  tale 
very  simply. 

'  That  will  do,  Barbara ;  go  to  your  class,'  said 
the  principal.      '  And  do  not  leave  it,  or  do  anything 
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else,  without  your  teacher's  leave,'  she  added  as  an 
afterthought. 

When  Barbara  had  gone  Miss  Crossley  said, 
'  Now,  you  may  go,  Mary ;  and  I  advise  you  to 
leave  Barbara  Bellamy  alone  for  the  future.' 

And  when  Mary  had  slowly  and  sulkily  gone 
back  to  the  schoolroom  Miss  Crossley  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  *  That  girl  is  a  perfect — terror  ! '  she 
wound  up,  and  gave  a  half-laugh  and  sighed  again. 

Mary  Clarke  was  greeted  with  smiles  and  sup- 
pressed titters,  which  doubled  her  hatred  of  Barbara  ; 
and  if  ever  she  had  meant  to  take  Miss  Crossley's 
advice,  she  made  up  her  mind  now  to  take  her 
revenge  upon  Barbara  whatever  came  of  it. 

*  Oh  my  goodness !  what  tuill  you  do  next  ?  * 
murmured  Janet  to  Barbara  as  she  sat  down,  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Fraulein  had  made  some  inquiries  in  Barbara's 
absence,  and  she  now  said  in  very  emphatic  tones, 
'  Hear  me,  my  child.  Such  doings  are  not  to  be  in 
my  class.  You  are  not  here  to  perform  gymnastic 
feats,  nor  are  you  training  to  be  a  Japanese  wrestler. 
You  will  therefore  kindly  keep  your  seat  during 
this  hour,  and  speak  only  to  me,  and  that  when  I 
speak  to  you.  At  the  first  breach  of  orders  you 
leave  the  class.* 

Having  delivered  herself  of  this  speech,  Fraulein 
continued  her  lesson,  and  addressed  herself  very 
seldom  to  Barbara,  who  sat  perfectly  quiet  as  com- 
manded. 

'  Nein,  mein  Gott ! '  exclaimed  Fraulein  as  she 
joined  the  other  mistresses ;  '  what  a  girl !  Never 
I  see  such  a  girl — not  one  bit  like  any  other  girl ! 
What  becomes  of  her  by-and-by  ? ' 
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'  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  her ;  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  what  will  become  of  us  if  we  are 
worried  like  this  ?  I  assure  you  I  positively  dread 
school  now,'  said  Miss  Flock. 

The  '  remove  '  was  decidedly  unpopular.  It  was 
noticeable  that  there  was  less  promptitude  in  going 
to  that  class  and  more  promptitude  in  leaving  it ; 
and  yet  the  girls  themselves  were  working  as  they 
had  never  worked  before,  as  the  teachers  all  re- 
marked. 

The  trouble  was  Barbara  and  her  criticisms.  The 
fact  was,  the  teachers  were  afraid  of  her ;  and  they 
too  found  themselves  taking  more  trouble  over  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons. 

But  poor  Barbara  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  this 
till  the  sixth  took  it  upon  themselves  to  interfere  in 
the  matter. 


CHAPTER     XV  I. 

THE    REVOLT    OF    THE    'REMOVE.' 

*  TOOK    here,     Rosamond,     something     must     be 

I  J  done ! '  exclaimed  Jessica,  rapping  on  the 
table  in  the  school  library. 

'  What  is  the  matter  now  ? '  inquired  Rosamond. 

'  Why,  Barbara,  of  course !  I  'm  beginning  to 
think  that  she  really  is  cracky,'  declared  Jessica. 

'  That  she  certainly  is  not.  I  only  wish  I  were 
half  as  cracky,  as  you  call  it.  But  what  has  she 
done  now  ?  '  asked  Rosamond. 

'  Everything  that  she  ought  not,  and  nothing  that 
she  ought,'  was  the  retort. 

*  One  of  your  sweeping  statements,  as  usual,  which 
conveys  nothing  to  my  mind,'  said  Rosamond. 

Jessica  came  and  sat  down  in  front  of  her  friend, 
into  whose  face  she  peered  anxiously.  Some  of  the 
other  girls  looked  up,  amused.  '  It 's  coming  on,' 
she  observed  solemnly.  '  Tell  me,  do  you  feel — 
feel  as  if  everybody  else  were  all  wrong  and  you 
were  all  right  ? ' 

*  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Jessica  ! '  protested  Rosamond, 
smiling  all  the  same. 

'  There 's  another  proof  !  You  hear  her,  girls  ? 
She  thinks  me  foolish — me,  who  am  wisdom  itself ! 
Crackiness  must  be  catching,  and  Rosamond  has 
caught  it ! ' 

The  girls  laughed  ;  and  one  of  them  remarked,  '  If 
thinking  you  idiotic  is  a  sign  of  it,  we  must  all  be 
catching   the    complaint.      But,  joking   apart,    what 
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has  the  "  remove  "  curiosity  been  doing  now  ?  The 
last  I  heard  of  her  was  that  she  took  that  insuffer- 
able Mary  Clarke  by  the  scruif  of  her  neck  and 
marched  her  off  to  the  principal.' 

'I  don't  see  anything  mad  in  that,'  observed 
Rosamond. 

'  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  if  it  became  a  custom  to 
settle  one's  disputes  in  class  in  that  manner,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  discipline  and  order  and  every- 
thing else,'  replied  another  girl. 

'  The  German  mistress  was  to  blame ;  she  should 
not  have  entered  into  conversation  with  Barbara. 
If  she  had  only  given  her  lesson  nothing  would 
have  happened.  But  I  have  noticed  that  Fraulein 
likes  to  talk  in  class,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  There !  that 's  what  comes  of  a  critical  spirit 
getting  into  the  school.  It's  easy  enough  to 
criticise  people ;  but  I  should  just  like  to  know 
where  you  would  find  a  better  set  of  subs,  than 
ours — not  to  mention  the  principal,  with  whom  she 
has  the  audacity  to  reason,  forsooth  ! '  cried  Jessica 
indignantly. 

'  I  think  Jessica  is  right,'  said  one  of  the  others. 
*  Of  course  we  all  know  that  Barbara  Bellamy  is  a 
phenomenon  as  far  as  learning  and  brains  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  come 
here  and  upset  the  whole  school,  mistresses  and  all, 
by  informing  them  that  they  don't  know  how  to  do 
anything.  For  my  part,  if  I  were  in  the  "  remove  " 
I  should  get  my  people  to  write  a  letter  to  say  that 
if  she  did  not  leave  I  would.' 

'Then  I  think  you  would  do  a  very  mean  and 
unjustifiable  thing,'  said  Rosamond,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  others. 

Bellamy,  K 
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'Well,  really,  Rosamond/  protested  Jessica,  'I 
don't  know  what 's  come  to  you  !  Why  should  you 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  this  girl  just  because  she  is 
clever  ?     You  surely  can't  approve  of  her  doings  ? ' 

'  I  neither  approve  nor  disapprove — it  is  not  my 
business  ;  nor  is  it  yours,  in  my  opinion.  But  what 
I  do  disapprove  of  is  injustice ;  and  you  are,  all  of 
you,  unjust  to  Barbara  Bellamy,  for  it  is  not  her 
fault  that  she  does  unconventional  things,'  replied 
Rosamond. 

'  May  one  inquire  by  whose  fault  she  took  Mary 
Clarke  by  the  neck  on  Monday,  and  tore  up  Clarice 
Ogilvie's  exercise  on  Tuesday  ? '  demanded  Jessica. 

'  I  had  not  heard  about  her  tearing  up  the 
exercise ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  her  own 
fault  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  was  Mary's  fault  that 
Barbara  took  her  to  the  principal ;  though,  of  course, 
the  method  of  punishing  them  was  due  to  Barbara's 
unconventional  bringing-up,'  maintained  Rosamond. 

'Don't  talk  to  me  about  her  unconventional 
bringing-up  !  It  was  downright  mad  ;  and  no  doubt 
it's  in  the  blood,  and  Barbara  has  inherited  it. 
But,  mad  or  not,  if  she  is  to  stay  here  she  must  be 
taught  to  try  to  become  like  oth^r  people.' 

'  Or  other  people  must  try  to  become  like  her,' 
suggested  Rosamond. 

'  We  are  much  obliged  ! '  some  cried. 

'  We  'd  rather  be  excused,  thanks  all  the  same,' 
said  others. 

And,  '  Heaven  forbid ! '  ejaculated  Jessica  with 
fervour. 

'  More  's  the  pity.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
have  had  her  advantages  instead  of  my  own,'  said 
Rosamond. 
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*  If  you  mean  her  brain  ' began  Jessica. 

But  Rosamond  interrupted  her.  'No,  I  do  not 
mean  her  brain,  Barbara  is  an  intelligent,  well- 
educated  girl ;  but  she  is  not  clever,  nor  has  she 
more  than  average  abilities.' 

There  was  a  chorus  of  protestation ;  and  Jessica 
said,  '  What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Rosamond  ?  I 
don't  want  to  be  nasty ;  but  are  you  trying  to  be 
funny,  or  original,  or  what  ?  If  my  abilities  are  as 
great  as  Barbara's,  how  is  it  that  I  don't  know  half 
— say  a  hundredth  part — as  much  as  she  does  ? ' 

'  Because  you  haven't  been  as  sensibly  taught, 
that 's  all.' 

'Considering  that  this  is  thought  to  be  the  best 
school  in  this  part  of  London  ? '  put  in  one  of 
the  others. 

'  Yes,  and  so  it  is ;  but  what  is  the  result  ?  A  girl 
of  fourteen  comes  from  a  country  village,  where  she 
has  been  taught  by  a  learned  old  man,  and  she  puts 
us  all  to  shame.  And  the  remarkable  part  of  it  is 
that  she  has  learnt  all  she  has  done  without  any 
trouble.  She  spoke  three  languages,  thanks  to 
nursery-governesses,  when  she  was  five  years  old, 
and  six  languages  when  she  was  ten.  She  never 
did  lessons,  as  she  tells  me ;  she  simply  read 
interesting  books  in  different  languages,  and  then 
discussed  them  with  her  grandfather.  It  was  an  ideal 
bringing-up  !  If  only  we  all  could  have  been  taught 
like  that,  just  think  what  a  different  school  this 
would  be  ! '  Rosamond  wound  up  with  enthusiasm. 

'  It  would  indeed,'  said  Jessica  dryly.  '  My  brain 
reels  at  the  thought.  Five  hundred  Barbara  Bellamys 
let  loose  in  this  establishment !  Bedlam  wouldn't 
be  in  it  with  us,' 
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The  girls  had  listened  with  interest  to  Rosamond's 
harangue,  but  at  Jessica's  speech  there  was  a  shout 
of  laughter. 

'There  you  are,  Jessica  —  unable  to  be  serious 
for  five  minutes !  No  wonder  Barbara  finds  us 
frivolous  ! '  said  Rosamond. 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  Barbara's  opinion  of  me, 
thank  you,'  said  Jessica ;  '  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  as  that  young  person  would  put  it.' 

'  Joking  apart,  Rosamond,  how  would  you  suggest 
our  being  educated  up  to  Barbara's  pitch  ? '  inquired 
one  of  the  sixth. 

'  Yes,  that 's  what  I  should  like  to  know.  I 
shouldn't  at  all  mind  knowing  as  much  as  she  does, 
and  as  thoroughly  as  she  does ;  but  though  I  have 
been  at  school  since  I  was  five  years  old,  I  certainly 
don't  know  a  quarter  as  much,'  said  another. 

'  You  'd  better  be  humble  and  truthful  and  say 
a  hundredth  part,'  suggested  Jessica. 

'  We  can't  all  go  into  country  villages  and  find 
eccentric  old  savants  to  teach  us  Greek  and  Hebrew 
and  goodness  knows  what  all,'  said  a  fifth-form  girl. 

Rosamond  made  no  reply ;  so  Jessica  said  im- 
patiently, '  We  are  waiting  for  words  of  wisdom  to 
fall  from  your  lips.  What  remedy  do  you  propose 
for  the  existing  imperfect  system  of  education  ? ' 

Rosamond  was  not  easily  perturbed,  so  she  answered 
good-humouredly,  '  I  have  no  remedy ;  but  I  '11  tell 
you  what  we  might  do  with  advantage,  and  that 
is  discuss  the  matter  at  our  next  debate.' 

'  Well,  that 's  a  proposition  worthy  of  your  friend 
herself  !  Do  you  think  the  staff  would  be  flattered 
if  they  saw  on  the  notice-board  a  motion  to 
the  efi'ect  that  "A  reform  is  greatly  needed  in  the 
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education  given  to  girls  in  public  schools — notably 
the  C.P.G.S.  ; "  or,  "  That  the  education  of  Barbara 
Bellamy  is  highly  superior  to  that  given  in  the 
C.P.G.S."?' 

'  I  did  not  propose  putting  it  like  that.  I  thought 
of  a  debate  on  "  The  Ideal  Education  for  Girls,"  ' 
corrected  Rosamond. 

'  Otherwise,  Barbara  Bellamy's,'  put  in  Jessica. 

'There  is  no  need  to  descend  to  personalities,' 
said  one  of  the  girls. 

*  No,  but  it 's  certain  to  come  in ;  and  it  will  be 
awfully  galling  to  the  staff  who  come  to  the  debate,' 
demurred  another. 

'As  the  motions  are  always  submitted  to  the 
principal  or  one  of  the  subs.,  they  will  simply  refuse 
it  if  they  don't  approve,'  Rosamond  pointed  out. 

'  Shall  you  ask  Barbara  to  speak  ? '  inquired 
Jessica. 

'That  is  for  the  committee  to  decide,'  said 
Rosamond ;  '  or,  rather,  for  herself.  If  she  wishes 
to  speak  we  can't  prevent  her,  free  speech  being 
the  rule  unless  the  girls  talk  nonsense — which  isn't 
very  likely  in  Barbara's  case.' 

'  I  say,  Rosamond,  I  think  you  ought  to  do  some- 
thing ! '  said  a  new  voice  ;  and  the  girls  of  the  sixth, 
turning  round,  saw  that  their  number  had  been 
added  to  by  a  new-comer  whom  they  had  not  heard 
come  in,  so  absorbed  were  they  in  the  discussion. 

Rosamond  looked  up  inquiringly.  *  What  is  it  ? ' 
she  asked. 

'  Why,  the  "  remove "  !  They  are  in  a  state  of 
revolt  downstairs.' 

The  girls  exchanged  glances,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  words,  '  Barbara  Bellamy,  of  course.' 
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'  Why  doesn't  their  mistress  keep  them  in  order  ?  * 
demanded  Rosamond  rather  testily. 

*  She  doesn't  know  anything  about  this,  and  I 
really  think  it  is  a  matter  we  ought  to  settle  our- 
selves.     It  appears  that  Barbara I  beg  your 

pardon,    did    you    say    anything  ? '    the    new-comer 
inquired  of  Jessica,  who  had  caused  the  interruption. 

'  No ;  I  only  groaned,'  said  that  young  woman. 

The  girls  laughed  ;  but  the  new-comer  continued 
seriously  without  noticing  them,  *  It  appears  that 
Barbara  Bellamy  has  torn  up  Clarice  Ogilvie's 
exercise,  and  refuses  to  apologise.' 

'  Why  ?  '  inquired  Rosamond. 

'  Goodness  knows.  She  won't  give  any  explana- 
tion, but  sits  there  calmly  looking  on  at  the  tennis, 
while  the  "remove"  are  working  themselves  into 
a  fury  over  the  matter  and  vowing  a  tremendous 
revenge.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any  business  of  mine,*  said 
Rosamond,  who  was  very  reluctant  to  interfere  in 
the  matter. 

'  Well,  you  are  rather  a  friend  of  Barbara's — 
if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so'  (this  was  added 
because  as  a  rule  the  sixth  did  not  make  friends 
or  mix  with  the  '  remove ') — *  and  I  think  those 
two,  Mary  and  Clarice,  mean  mischief.  They  were 
in  a  very  nasty  mood  when  I  left  them.' 

*  You  'd  better  go  and  speak  to  them,  Rosamond,' 
urged  Jessica. 

There  was  an  hour's  pause  for  games,  and  Rosa- 
mond went  down  to  the  playground,  where  she 
found  the  *  remove,'  with  the  exception  of  Barbara, 
crowded  round  a  seat ;  but  they  seemed  wonderfully 
quiet.      Somehow  this  very  quiet  made  her  rather 
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uneasy.  She  looked  round  for  Barbara,  and  saw  her 
sitting  in  a  favourite  spot  of  hers,  watching  the  fives. 
Barbara  had  learnt  the  game  since  she  had  been  at 
school ;  but  the  courts  were  all  filled  for  the  moment, 
so  she  was  watching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
girls  used  to  be  rather  selfish  towards  Barbara,  and 
did  not  give  her  a  fair  share  of  time ;  but  this 
Barbara  did  not  know,  which  was  just  as  well,  as 
she  was  quite  capable  of  turning  them  out  by  force 
if  she  had  thought  it  her  right  to  be  playing. 

Rosamond  was  rather  surprised  not  to  see  Janet 
with  her,  for  the  two  were  almost  inseparable ;  she 
looked  round,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  Janet 
was  among  the  crowd  round  the  seat. 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  what  she  should 
do.  She  did  not  particularly  want  to  question 
Barbara ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  would  have 
preferred  hearing  some  one  else's  version  of  the 
affair  before  Clarice's.  At  last  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  had  better  find  out  what  mischief  the 
'  remove '  were  hatching ;  so  she  quietly  made  her 
way  to  them,  and  putting  her  hands  in  a  friendly 
way  on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the  nearest  girls, 
whom  she  knew  slightly,  and  who  were  rather  good- 
natured  girls,  she  said,  '  What  are  you  all  confabbing 
about,  instead  of  playing  ?  ' 

The  girls  both  started  slightly,  which  confirmed 
Rosamond  in  her  suspicion  that  something  they  were 
ashamed  of  was  being  discussed.  '  Only  a  joke  of 
Mary's,'  they  said  almost  simultaneously. 

'  And  may  I  hear  this  joke  ? '  inquired  Rosamond 
pleasantly. 

'  No,  you  may  not ! '  said  a  voice  from  the  bench. 

Rosamond  coloured  slightly  as  she  said,  '  You  are 
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not  very  polite,  Mary.  Pray,  why  should  I  not 
hear  your  joke — unless,  indeed,  it  is  something  you 
are  ashamed  of  ? ' 

*  I  'm  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  it,  but  I  'm  not 
going  to  let  you  into  it  for  all  that,'  retorted  Mary 
Clarke. 

'Talking  of  being  ashamed,  the  only  person  in 
the  "  remove "  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  is  your 
friend  Carrots,'  said  Clarice. 

'I  don't  know  any  one  of  that  name,  and  the 
only  friend  I  have  in  the  "  remove "  is  Barbara 
Bellamy,'  replied  Rosamond. 

'Alias  Carrots,  so  called  from  the  brilliance  of 
her  hair,'  said  Clarice. 

'What  has  Barbara  done  that  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ? '  asked  Rosamond,  who  was  too  anxious 
to  hear  the  truth  of  the  story  to  waste  any  time 
remonstrating  upon  the  nickname  they  had  given 
to  her  friend. 

'  Oh,  only  taken  my  exercise  from  me  by  violence 
and  torn  it  up  before  my  face  ! '  said  Clarice. 

*  What  did  she  do  that  for  ? '  inquired  Rosamond. 
'To    be    disagreeable,    as     usual,'    replied    Mary 

hastily. 

'  What  reason  did  she  give  ? '  persisted  Rosamond. 

'None,'  said  Mary  again,  amid  silence  from  her 
companions. 

'  I  can't  believe  that,'  said  Rosamond.  '  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  she  took  your  exercise-book 
without  a  word  and  tore  a  page  out  ?  '  she  continued, 
addressing  herself  to  Clarice. 

'You  may  as  well  tell  the  truth,  Clarice,'  said 
Janet. 

'  She  said  I  had  cribbed  it ;  and  what  business 
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was  that  of  hers,  I  should  like  to  know?'  reluctantly 
admitted  Clarice. 

'  I  should  like  to  know  the  whole  story,'  observed 
Rosamond. 

'And  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  has  to  do 
with  you  ? '  said  Mary  Clarke. 

'  This  much :  that  Barbara  Bellamy  is  my  friend, 
and  you  have  accused  her  of  doing  something 
shameful.' 

'  We  didn't !  Don't  exaggerate,  Rosamond  ! '  cried 
one  or  two. 

'  You  said,  "  Something  she  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of,"  and  that  comes  to  the  same  thing,'  persisted 
Rosamond. 

'  If  you  want  to  hear  the  real  truth,  here  it  is,' 
said  Janet  from  behind.  And,  in  spite  of  protests, 
she  went  on,  '  We  were  given  an  essay  upon  "  A 
Lighted  Window,"  and  Clarice  cribbed  hers  out  of 
a  fusty  old  magazine  that  nobody  except  Barbara 
would  know  of ;  and  Barbara  objected,  and  told 
her  she  was  not  to  send  it  up.' 

'  Awful  cheek  on  her  part ! '  put  in  Mary. 

'  Well,  and  what  happened  next  ? '  inquired 
Rosamond. 

'  What  happened  next  was  that  Barbara  did  what 
Clarice  says — took  her  book  and  tore  the  essay  out,' 
said  Janet. 

'  Without  saying  anything  ?  '  inquired  Rosamond. 

'  Without  a  single  word — sat  there  stolidly,  not 
caring  a  rap,  while  Clarice  stormed  and  raged,'  said 
another  girl. 

'  No,  because  she  had  said  all  she  had  to  say 
before.  She  had  told  Clarice  that  the  essay  was 
not    original,    as    it    had    already    appeared    in    an 
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ancient  publication,  and  that  she  could  not  honour- 
ably present  it ;  and  when  Clarice  told  her  to  mind 
her  own  business,  and  that  she  should  send  it  up, 
Barbara  prevented  her.      That 's  all,'  said  Janet. 

*  That 's  all,  indeed  ;  and  quite  enough,  too  ! '  cried 
Clarice. 

'  She  meant  it  well.  She  wanted  to  prevent  your 
being  dishonourable.  It  was  a  waste  of  time,  it  is 
true ;  but  she  did  not  know  that,  and  did  what 
she  imagined  was  her  duty,'  said  Janet. 

'  Still,  I  agree  with  Clarice  that  she  ought  not 
to  have  done  it,'  said  Rosamond. 

There  were  murmurs  of  approval  from  the 
'  remove  ; '  and  Clarice  incautiously  said,  '  Anyhow, 
she  won't  get  off  scot-free,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  All  the  same,  the  only  shameful  thing  in  the 
affair  is  Clarice's  dishonourable  way  of  doing  her 
essay,  of  which  she  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed,' 
wound  up  Rosamond.  After  which  she  turned  on 
her  heel  and  joined  Barbara. 

'  This  seems  to  me  a  more  skilful  game  than  the 
one  you  call  lawn-tennis  ;  or  perhaps  it  appeals  to  me 
more  because  you  play  it  alone,  and  I  find  solitude 
a  great  enjoyment,'  said  Barbara. 

'  Still,  we  were  not  put  into  the  world  to  be 
solitary,  were  we  ? ' 

*  Undoubtedly  not ;  but  one  may  be  allowed  a  little 
communing  alone — and  I,  who  am  so  unused  to 
society,  need  it,  I  think,'  said  Barbara.  *  Social 
intercourse  palls  after  a  time.' 

'I  should  think  it  does,  when  it's  the  kind  of 
intercourse  you  have  with  the  rest  of  the  "  remove." 
What  business  had  you  to  interfere  with  Clarice 
to-day,  Barbara  ?  '  inquired  Rosamond. 
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Barbara  turned  to  Rosamond  with  an  air  of  weari- 
ness. 'I  had  hoped  to  have  finished  with  that 
affair.' 

*  I  am  afraid  you  have  not ;  and — forgive  me, 
Barbara — I  really  do  not  see  what  right  you  had 
to  tear  up  Clarice's  exercise.' 

*I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  prevent  a  wrong 
if  it  is  in  my  power,  and  to  palm  oflf  a  copy  as  an 
original  is  a  wrong.' 

'  That  was  the  mistress's  affair.  You  were  not 
sent  here  to  judge  your  fellows,'  protested  Rosamond. 

*  It  was  not  a  case  of  judging,  but  of  righting  the 
wrong ;  and  I  feel  strongly  that  I  was  sent  here  to 
do  the  right  and  help  others  to  do  it.  You  told  me 
to  try  to  be  kind,  and  I  am  following  your  advice,' 
said  Barbara. 

'  But  you  might  have  done  it  more  kindly.  This 
will  only  make  things  more  unpleasant  for  you. 
You  should  leave  girls  like  Clarice  and  Mary  alone.' 

'  Because  of  possible  unpleasantness  ?  I  cannot 
think  that  right.  Moreover,  they  cannot  possibly 
harm  me.  Still,  I  will  try  to  be  more  kind,'  said 
Barbara,  and  changed  the  conversation. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

A    HOSTILE    DEMONSTRATION. 

ROSAMOND  left  Barbara,  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed by  the  superiority  of  the  latter's 
education,  which  could  make  her  so  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  all  the  fuss  round  her. 

Once  while  they  were  sitting  together  three  of 
the  '  remove '  passed  by,  arm-in-arm,  and  made  some 
remarks  in  a  loud  tone  about  Barbara's  hair. 

'  I  wonder,  Rosamond,  you  are  not  afraid  to  sit 
so  near  that  blaze  of  fire,'  said  one  of  them  sar- 
castically. 

'  It  isn't  fire  ;  it 's  only  a  bunch  of  carrots  sticking 
out  like  tongues  of  flame,'  said  another ;  and  there 
was  a  burst  of  laughter. 

Barbara  turned  and  smiled  at  them.  'You  mean 
my  hair,  I  presume  ?  My  nurse  used  to  liken  it  to 
a  furze-bush.  But  I  think  carrots  is  the  best  name 
really ;  fire  is  more  beautiful  and  brighter.  Mine 
is  too  dead  and  dull  a  colour  to  merit  that  com- 
parison.' 

The  girls  were  taken  aback,  and  smiled  sheepishly 
and  passed  on  without  another  word.  Rosamond 
gave  Barbara  a  swift,  sidelong  glance,  but  she  looked 
as  serene  as  ever. 

*I  feel  sadly  ponderous  in  comparison  with  my 
classmates.  I  am  quite  unable  to  be  much  amused 
or  to  laugh  at  their  sallies  of  wit,'  she  observed. 

'  I  'm    not    surprised.     I    think    you    took    that 
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very  well ;  they  were  very  rude,'  said  Rosamond 
indignantly. 

'  I  do  not  see  that.  It  was  a  harmless  pleasantry. 
Why  should  they  not  laugh  at  my  hair  if  it  amuses 
them  ?  It  has  always  been  considered  a  legitimate 
subject  for  jests,'  said  Barbara,  and  quoted  passages 
out  of  books  to  prove  her  statement. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  mind  people 
making  remarks  upon  your  personal  appearance  ? ' 
inquired  the  other. 

'  I  should  not  like  to  attract  attention  in  the 
streets,  or  have  strangers  make  comments  upon  me ; 
but  my  schoolfellows  are  different.  Why  should  I 
mind  what  they  say  ? '  said  Barbara  simply. 

Then,  the  hour's  recreation  being  over,  Rosamond 
went  back  to  her  class.  Barbara  had  not  had  a 
single  game  of  fives ;  Janet,  who  often  saw  to  it 
that  she  had,  had  forsaken  her  this  morning  for 
reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear,  and  the  girls 
who  were  playing  fives  simply  ignored  her. 

Rosamond  was  afraid  to  remonstrate  with  them 
in  Barbara's  presence,  for  fear  that  they  should  be 
disagreeable  and  say  something  hurtful  to  the  girl ; 
but  she  determined  to  speak  about  it  after  school. 
Janet  had  no  such  scruples,  but  took  possession  of  a 
court  when  she  thought  it  was  Barbara's  turn,  and 
ousted  the  occupant  with  the  remark,  'Now,  then, 
greedy,  just  you  make  way  for  us  ! ' 

However,  Barbara  did  not  seem  to  mind  her 
inactivity,  and  went  in  to  school,  when  the  bell  rang, 
as  serene  as  ever. 

After  school  Rosamond  went  to  the  principal's 
room.  As  vice-president  of  the  debating  society,  it 
was  her  business  to  submit  the  motions  or  papers  to 
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be  debated  to  the  principal  (who  was  president)  for 
her  approval. 

Miss  Crossley  smiled  when  she  saw  the  subject  for 
the  debate.  '  I  see  you  are  to  read  the  paper  your- 
self. I  need  not  ask  what  has  suggested  this  subject. 
How  do  you  intend  to  treat  it  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  thought  the  matter  out  yet.  Some  of 
the  sixth  thought  you  might  not  approve,  so  I  came 
to  ask  you  first,'  said  Rosamond. 

'You  feared  it  might  seem  a  reflection  upon  the 
education  here,  which,  I  take  it,  is  not  your  ideal  ? 
Well,  it  is  not  my  ideal  either.'  Rosamond  looked 
up,  astonished.  '  No,  indeed ;  I  mean  it.  Few 
of  us  realise  our  ideals,  and  I  have  certainly  not 
done  so  in  the  matter  of  education.  By  all  means 
have  your  debate.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  read  a 
report  of  it.' 

Thus  encouraged,  Rosamond  posted  up  the  subject 
for  the  first  debate  of  the  year.  Naturally,  it 
caused  much  comment  as  the  girls  crowded  round  the 
notice-board.  Every  one  wanted  to  know  who  had 
chosen  that  particular  subject.  The  sixth  made  it 
a  point  of  honour  not  to  tell.  'The  committee 
choose  the  subjects '  was  the  invariable  answer,  and 
which  particular  member  of  the  committee  was 
responsible  for  a  particular  subject  they  did  not 
choose  to  say. 

'  I  bet  you  what  you  like  it 's  Rosamond  James,' 
said  Clarice  shrewdly.  '  She  's  mad  on  education, 
and  learning,  and  culture,  and  all  that  rot.' 

'I  call  it  a  dull  paper  to  begin  the  year  with. 
Why  don't  they  have  some  popular  subject  like 
Women's  Rights,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? '  said 
another. 
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'  Oh,  we  don't  want  any  more  of  that  just  now  ; 
we  had  two  last  session,'  objected  another  girl. 

'  I  wonder  what  the  sixth's  ideal  of  education  is,' 
observed  one  of  the  'remove,'  staring  at  the  board. 
'  Who  reads  it  ? ' 

'  I  expect  Rosamond  will ;  she  's  the  vice.'  Then, 
as  if  a  thought  struck  her,  '  And  it 's  she  who  has 
chosen  the  subject,  of  course ;  and  you  '11  see  she  '11 
bring  in  Barbara  Bellamy — that 's  her  latest  craze,' 
the  previous  speaker  added  with  conviction. 

'  Well,  if  Barbara  Bellamy's  is  her  ideal  education 
I  'm  sorry  for  her  taste,'  said  another  of  the  '  remove.' 

'Anyway,  we  shall  have  some  sport  at  the 
debate.  I  vote  we  all  go,  and  if  she  says  anything 
about  Barbara  we  '11  just  speak  up.' 

One  slight  alteration  was  noticeable  in  the  way 
of  speaking  of  Barbara  Bellamy  on  the  part  of  the 
'  remove ' — she  was  no  longer  called  by  anything 
but  her  right  name.  Since  she  took  nicknames  as 
a  joke,  and  seemed  to  approve  of  them  rather  than 
not,  there  was  no  fun  in  using  them,  and  they  were 
promptly  dropped. 

Barbara  came  with  Janet,  and  in  her  turn  read 
the  notice.  Janet  waited  for  her  to  make  some 
remark ;  but  as  she  remained  silent  the  former 
exclaimed  impatiently,  '  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
it?' 

Barbara's  brain  was  slow  to  work,  and  it  always 
took  her  some  time  to  grasp  a  new  idea ;  so  she 
answered  deliberately,  '  I  have  not  thought  of  it 
yet.' 

'  Then  what  on  earth  have  you  been  thinking  of 
all  this  time  ?  You  've  been  staring  at  the  notice 
for  the  last  half -hour  ! '  cried  Janet  impatiently. 
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'Pardon  me,  we  have  not  been  here  five  minutes 
yet,'  corrected  Barbara. 

'Five  seconds  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  read 
that  notice,  and  surely  you  could  make  up  your 
mind  in  two  minutes  on  a  subject  like  that  ? ' 

'  Come  to  a  conclusion  on  such  a  weighty  matter 
as  that  in  two  minutes ! '  said  Barbara,  aghast. 
'  That  would  indeed  be  rash  !  * 

'  Oh  dear  me,  Barbara,  you  are  aggravating ! 
Surely  you  don't  want  a  year  to  make  up  your 
mind  whether  the  subject  is  interesting  ? '  demanded 
Janet.  ' 

'  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  such  a  question  could 
arise.  Naturally  it  is  interesting.  I  misunderstood 
your  query  to  mean,  what  did  I  consider  an  ideal 
education  ? ' 

'  Well,  even  then  you  must  have  your  own  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Do  you  consider  the  education  at  this 
school  ideal,  for  example  ? '  inquired  Janet  rather 
mischievously,  it  must  be  allowed. 

But  she  was  not  prepared  for  Barbara's  emphatic 
reply,  for  Barbara  took  everything  so  coolly  that  her 
friend  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  no 
strong  opinions.  But  Janet  found  she  was  mistaken, 
for  Barbara  replied  promptly,  '  No,  indeed ;  it  is 
most  faulty.  If  they  permit  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  my  views  on  4;he  subject  at  the  debate ;  they 
might  be  useful.' 

'  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  You  '11  be  sure  to  put  your  foot  in  it,  and 
the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire,'  objected  Janet. 

Barbara  looked  earnestly  at  Janet.  'I  find  your 
metaphors  somewhat  bewildering.  How  will  the  fat 
be  in  the  fire  if  I  put  my  foot  in  something  ? ' 
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'  It 's  a  figure  of  speech.  You  always  will  take 
things  so  literally  ! '  protested  Janet. 

*  But  your  figures  are  so  mixed  !  How  could  the 
fat  be  in  the  fire ' began  Barbara. 

But  Janet  interrupted  her.  'Don't  say  that 
again,  and  never  mind  about  my  metaphors  or 
figures  being  mixed ;  my  meaning  is  clear  enough, 
and  that  is,  that  if  you  speak  on  the  subject 
you  '11  say  something  you  ought  not,  and  there  '11 
be  a  row.' 

'I  do  not  know  on  what  ground  you  make  that 
assertion,'  said  Barbara. 

*  I  do — on  the  ground  that  you  always  do,'  per- 
sisted Janet,  who  was  evidently  rather  irritated  and 
worried  about  something. 

'  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  I  always  say 
what  I  should  not,  in  your  opinion  ? '  inquired  Bar- 
bara, looking  a  little  disturbed. 

*  You  do.  You  say  just  what  comes  into  your 
head  without  considering  in  the  least  whether  it  will 
please  people  or  not,'  declared  Janet,  '  and  it  causes 
a  lot  of  unpleasantness.' 

'That  is  the  second  time  to-day  that  much  the 
same  reasoning  has  been  used  to  me,  and  it  is  quite 
the  opposite  to  that  taught  by  my  grandfather,'  said 
Barbara  in  surprise. 

'  Which  only  shows  that  I  am  right,'  said  Janet 
triumphantly. 

'I  cannot  agree  with  you  nor  Rosamond,  much 
though  I  appreciate  your  good  qualities  and  friendli- 
ness towards  me,'  said  Barbara.  '  I  do  not  utter  the 
first  thought  that  occurs  to  me ;  but  to  suppress  it 
because  its  expression  may  not  be  palatable  to  the 
hearer  seems  to  me  cowardly.' 

Bellamy.  L 
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'And  so  you  go  on  saying  disagreeable  things  and 
upsetting  everybody,'  said  Janet  irritably. 

Barbara  never  seemed  to  mind  what  was  said  to 
her,  or  Janet  would  not  have  spoken  so  ;  but  this  last 
remark  apparently  did  touch  her,  for  she  said  with 
feeling,  '  You  wound  me  by  such  unjust  judgments. 
I  do  not  say  disagreeable  things  wantonly,  but  only 
when  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  my  neighbours'  good.' 

'  I  'm  sorry  I  hurt  your  feelings,  but  something 
has  put  me  out  to-day ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  you  only 
say  what  you  think  right,  and  don't  mind  conse- 
quences, why,  you  're  right,  and  it 's  all  right,' 
observed  Janet  rather  vaguely. 

Barbara  did  not  understand  what  Janet  meant, 
and  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise ;  for  Janet  was 
quite  odd  and  not  at  all  like  herself,  and  would  not 
leave  Barbara  alone  or  let  her  go  where  she  liked, 
and  whenever  they  came  near  any  '  remove  *  girls 
Janet  dragged  her  off  in  the  other  direction.  And 
these  manoeuvres  of  Janet's  attracted  not  only 
Barbara's  attention,  but  apparently  that  of  the 
'  remove '  girls.  Even  Barbara,  who  was  very  un- 
observant, noticed  at  last  that  her  fellow-' removes  ' 
were  watching  them,  and  seemed  to  smile  and  say 
something  to  each  other. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  then  Janet  said, 
'  Let 's  go  into  the  library ;  I  want  to  consult  a  book 
there.' 

'  Indeed  ?  What  particular  work  do  you  wish  to 
consult  ? '  inquired  Barbara,  interested  at  once,  and 
also,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  surprised ;  for  Janet 
was  not  given  to  unnecessary  study,  and  when  she 
was  in  any  difficulty,  generally  came  to  Barbara.      It 
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was  on  the  tip  of  Barbara's  tongue  to  offer  her  help ; 
but  she  was  so  humble  that  she  refrained,  saying  to 
herself  that  it  was  probably  something  in  which  she 
could  not  help  Janet. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  shall  see  when  I  get  there,' 
said  Janet. 

'  On  what  subject  do  you  wish  information  ? ' 
inquired  Barbara. 

*  Dear  me,  Barbara,  how  inquisitive  you  are  !  I 
thought  you  said  curiosity  was  the  sign  of  the  little 
mind  ? '  cried  Janet. 

*  Pardon  me  ' began  Barbara. 

'  Don't  say,  "  Pardon  me  ;  "  say,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don," if  you  want  to  apologise,'  interrupted  Janet, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  an  impossible  mood  this 
afternoon. 

'  May  I  ask  your  reason  for  this  somewhat  strange 
request  ? '  inquired  Barbara,  more  and  more  astonished. 

'  Considering  that  you  have  asked,  what 's  the  use 
of  asking  if  you  may  ?  There  's  no  sense  in  your 
way  of  talking,  though  it  does  sound  so  grand,' 
declared  Janet.  Truly  she  was  not  easy  to  please 
in  this  mood. 

*  Now,'  said  Janet  when  they  reached  the  library, 
'  you  just  stop  here  and  don't  move  till  I  come  back. 
Here 's  a  book  for  you  to  read  ; '  and  taking  a  volume 
from  the  shelves  at  random,  she  put  it  down  with 
unnecessary  energy  before  Barbara.  So  saying,  Janet 
turned  and  left  the  room,  shutting  the  door  after  her. 

There  was  only  one  girl  in  the  library  besides 
Barbara — the  librarian,  a  quiet,  studious  girl  in  the 
fifth.  She  looked  across  at  Barbara,  and  smiled  at 
the  latter's  face  of  astonishment  at  Janet's  beliaviour, 
and  at  her  murmured  '  Passing  strange  ! ' 
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Barbara  did  everything  very  deliberately,  and  she 
sat  for  some  minutes  quite  still,  trying  to  explain  to 
herself  her  friend's  strange  conduct  in  bringing  her 
to  the  library  on  the  plea  that  she  wanted  to  consult 
a  book  of  reference  and  then  going  off  like  this. 

Then  Barbara's  eye  fell  on  the  book  in  front  of 
her,  and  found  that  Janet  had  given  her  the  Child's 
English  History  to  read.  '  I  do  not  understand  why 
I  have  been  offered  this  rather  trivial  work  to  read,' 
she  observed  to  her  opposite  neighbour  as  she  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  history  doubtfully. 

'  You  are  not  bound  to  read  it  just  because  Janet 
Clifford  chooses  to  give  it  to  you,'  suggested  the  fifth- 
form  girl,  looking  very  much  amused  at  Barbara's 
comic  look  of  dismay. 

'  That  is  true ;  but  I  would  not  hurt  her  feelings, 
and  no  doubt  I  can  gain  instruction  even  from  this 
simple  history,'  said  Barbara. 

'  That  is  being  a  martyr  to  friendship,*  said  the 
other  with  a  laugh  as  she  watched  Barbara  gravely 
set  to  work  to  read  the  little  history. 

Shortly  after  Janet  returned  and  said,  '  Come 
along,  Barbara ;  it 's  time  to  go  home.' 

'  But  you  have  not  consulted  the  book  of  refer- 
ence ' began  Barbara. 

'  Oh,  that 's  all  right !  I  've  found  out  what  I 
wanted.  Make  haste,  Barbara,  and  don't  keep 
Jessica  and  Rosamond  waiting  ! '  cried  Janet. 

'  For  what  or  for  whom  are  they  waiting  ? ' 
inquired  Barbara. 

'  For  you ;  they  are  going  to  walk  home  with  us. 
Oh,  do  make  haste  and  let 's  get  it  over  ! '  cried  Janet 
with  a  stamp  of  her  foot. 

Barbara  turned  to  the  fifth-form  girl  with  a  look 
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of  mute  inquiry.  *  Passing  strange  ! '  she  said  after 
a  pause. 

'  Oh,  come  along ;  you  are  dreadfully  trying  to- 
day ! '  exclaimed  Janet. 

'  Pardon — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean — but  I,  too, 
find  you  somewhat  trying,'  said  Barbara  with  some 
warmth. 

The  fifth-form  girl  laughed ;  she  found  Barbara 
very  diverting.  The  contrast  between  her  youth  and 
her  old-fashioned  speech  tickled  the  upper-school  girl, 
and,  like  a  great  many  people,  she  liked  watching 
Barbara. 

But  Barbara,  having  carefully  put  away  the  Child's 
English  History  in  its  rightful  place  (in  which,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  it  had  not  been  before),  followed 
Janet  out  of  the  room  and  down  to  the  cloak- 
room, where  she  found  Rosamond  and  Jessica  and 
two  more  sixth-form  girls  waiting  with  their  hats 
and  jackets  on.  They  nodded  at  Barbara  in  a 
friendly  way,  speech  being  forbidden,  and  as  soon 
as  she  was  ready  they  went  out — two  in  front  of 
her,  and  two  after  her  and  Janet. 

When  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  passage  and 
were  just  going  out  into  the  street,  Rosamond  stepped 
forward  and  took  Barbara's  arm.  '  What  have  you 
been  studying  in  the  library  ?  Some  erudite  book, 
I  am  sure.' 

'  On  the  contrary.  Janet  desired  me  to  read  the 
Child's  English  History  ' 

Barbara  got  no  further  than  this,  for  she  had  no 
sooner  appeared  on  the  school  steps  than  a  loud,  pro- 
longed hissing  greeted  her.  She  looked  up,  astonished, 
and  saw  the  entire  '  remove  ' — half  on  one  side  of  the 
steps  in  the  road,  with  Mary  Clarke  in  command,  and 
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half   on   the   other,  under  the   guidance  of   Clarice 
Ogilvie — hissing  with  all  their  might. 

The  two  sixth-form  girls  stood  stil]  on  the  top 
step,  so  as  to  be  in  front  of  Barbara,  while  Janet  and 
Rosamond  stood  on  either  side  of  her,  and  these  two 
came  quickly  to  the  front. 

'  Listen  to  the  flock  of  geese — hissing  ! '  cried  Janet 
during  a  moment's  lull. 

Rosamond,  who  was  very  tall,  stood  there,  her 
face  pale  with  anger  and  her  lips  curled  with 
contempt. 

The  hissing  was  less  hearty  after  Janet's  remark  ; 
and  when  it  had  a  little  died  away  Rosamond  said 
with  cool  sarcasm,  '  We  are  much  obliged  for  the 
ovation.      Perhaps  you  will  kindly  let  us  pass  now  ? ' 

'  It  wasn't  for  you,  Rosamond,  nor  for  the  sixth,' 
several  voices  began  to  call  out. 

But  Rosamond  cut  them  short.  *  We  are  all  friends 
up  here,  and  an  insult  to  one  is  an  insult  to  all ; ' 
and  then,  passing  on  with  her  arm  still  linked  in 
Barbara's,  she  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  of 
'  remove '  girls,  who  had  closed  up  to  bar  their  way, 
without  looking  at  one  of  them. 

Her  example  was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
party,  with  the  exception  of  Barbara,  who  gave  her 
stiff  bow  to  the  girls  and  said  *  Good-afternoon '  as 
usual. 

'  What  did  you  do  that  for  ? '  asked  Janet  sharply. 
'  You  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  them.' 

'  Thereby  being  as  ill-mannered  as  themselves ! 
How  am  I  going  to  reform  them  if  I  do  not  show 
them  by  my  example  ? '  said  Barbara  simply. 

'  Words  fail  me — they  do,  indeed  ! '  cried  Janet, 
immediately  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of   words  ex- 
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pressive  of  her  inability  to  understand  Barbara  and 
her  ways. 

Barbara  smiled  quietly,  but  instantly  grew  grave. 
'Good-bye,'  she  said  when  they  had  reached  her 
door.  'I  feel  very  happy  this  afternoon,  and  would 
like  to  convey  to  you  my  appreciation  of  your  kind 
behaviour,  and  to  say  what  a  great  privilege  I  con- 
sider your  friendship — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  claim 
it.'  As  Barbara  said  this  she  held  out  her  hand, 
with  her  quaint  and  courteous  air,  to  each  of  them. 
'This  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,' 
she  said ;  and  the  girls  noticed  that  she  did  look 
very  happy. 

'  Words  fail  me  !  *  said  Janet  again  as  they  left 
Barbara  at  her  own  doorstep. 

'  I  wish  they  would  ! '  said  Jessica  testily. — '  Well, 
girls,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  All  I  have  to 
say  about  it  is  that  I  hope  Barbara  isn't  going  to 
supply  us  with  many  "  happy  afternoons ; "  one  is 
quite  enough  for  me.' 

'And  for  me,'  said  one  after  another  of  the  party 
as  they  turned  off  to  their  several  homes. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

BARBARA'S      CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  day  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  Rosamond  James  was  at  the  school- 
house  about  twenty  minutes  before  school 
began,  and  went  straight  to  the  lady -principal's 
room. 

A  brisk  '  Come  in  ! '  was  the  response  to  her  knock  ; 
and  Miss  Crossley  looked  up  with  a  pleasant  smile 
when  she  saw  who  her  visitor  was,  for  Rosamond 
was  one  of  her  best  pupils.  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Rosamond.  You  are  early ;  I  hope  nothing  is  wrong  ? ' 
she  added  as  she  observed  Rosamond's  grave  face. 

'  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  of  a  scene  that 
took  place  yesterday,  Miss  Crossley,'  said  Rosamond 
with  the  directness  of  speech  that  characterised  her ; 
and  she  told  the  tale  of  the  reception  given  to 
Barbara  by  the  '  remove ; '  adding,  *  It  would  have 
been  far  worse  for  Barbara  if  we  had  not  been  there 
to  surround  her.' 

'  Was  that  by  accident  or  design  ? '  inquired  Miss 
Crossley,  who  so  far,  except  by  her  expression,  had 
shown  no  sign  of  approval  or  disapproval. 

'  Janet  came  and  told  us  what  the  "  remove " 
meant  to  do,  and  begged  us  to  come  and  protect 
Barbara,'  replied  Rosamond.  Then  she  smiled  for 
the  first  time. 

Miss  Crossley  did  not  smile,  but  said,  '  I  am  glad 
that  there  is   one    "  remove "    girl   who  has  proper 
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feeling.  I  have  looked  upon  Janet  as  a  ratlier 
troublesome  pupil ;  she  has  abilities,  but  hitherto 
seems  to  have  been  more  bent  upon  amusing  herself 
than  studying.  But  why  do  you  smile  ?  I  do  not 
look  upon  this  as  a  light  offence.' 

'  Nor  did  it  amuse  me  yesterday.  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  had  a  worse  five  minutes  than  those 
outside  the  school,  to  see  those  eighteen  girls,  with 
their  angry,  hostile  faces  looking  so — so  repulsive, 
with  their  lips  all  shot  out  and  such  malice  in  their 
eyes.  It  made  me  so  ashamed  of  our  school.  And 
on  the  public  road  ! ' 

'  Then  why  did  you  smile  ?  You  certainly  did 
look  amused,'  said  Miss  Crossley,  looking  at  Rosa- 
mond, her  head  resting  on  the  palm  of  her  hand. 
She  had  made  Rosamond  take  a  chair  and  talked  to 
her  as  an  equal,  as  was  her  custom  with  the  elder 
girls. 

'  I  was  only  smiling  at  the  remembrance  of  Janet 
and  her  funny  way  of  getting  us.  She  shut 
Barbara  up  in  the  library  with  the  Child's  English 
History  to  read,  and  forbade  her  friend  to  move  till 
her  return,  and  then  rushed  off  to  us  and  begged  us  to 
form  a  bodyguard  for  her  "  beloved  lunatic."  And 
then,  when  Barbara  asked  why  Janet  had  chosen  that 
book,  which  she  had  perused  without  much  interest, 
and  only  out  of  compliment  to  her,  Janet  said  '  she 
saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  write  out  a  rule  of  life  for 
Barbara,  as  she  seemed  to  have  no  common-sense,' 
said  Rosamond,  who  was  far  more  expansive  with 
the  lady-principal  than  any  one  else. 

Miss  Crossley  smiled  too  now.  '  I  wonder  what 
Janet's  rule  of  life  could  be,  and  whether  it  would 
be  much  help  to  Bai'bara.' 
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*  I  don't  think  it  would,  judging  by  the  first  rule, 
which  was,  "  Never  do  anything  just  to  please  otlier 
people." ' 

'  I  am  afraid  Janet  is  not  going  to  help  poor 
Barbara.  What  do  you  think  of  her  yourself  ?  You 
see  a  good  deal  more  of  her  than  I,  and  are  better 
able  to  form  a  judgment.' 

'  Jessica  says  I  am  prejudiced,  and  can  see  no 
faults  in  my  idol.  But  indeed  I  do  not  make  an 
idol  of  her ;  and  I  see  her  deficiencies,  though  I  must 
say  I  do  not  see  any  faults,'  replied  Rosamond. 

'  High  praise  from  you,  Rosamond  !  Tell  me,  how 
did  she  take  yesterday's  disgraceful  scene  ?  Was 
she  very  much  hurt  ?  Do  you  think  she  will  come 
back  this  morning  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  she  will  come  back.  The  fact  is,  she 
did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all.  She  disapproved,  and 
looked  with  her  keen,  grave  eyes  at  them  all  for  a 
moment  in  surprise ;  then  she  turned  away,  as  if  the 
sight  were  not  a  pleasant  one.  And,  oh.  Miss  Crossley, 
she  gave  us  all  such  a  beautiful  smile !  Even  Jessica, 
who  says  Barbara  's  a  trial  and  a  freak,  owned  that  she 
was  glad  to  have  been  there  just  to  see  how  a  girl 
could  rise  above  the  common  herd.'  Rosamond's  eyes 
shone  with  enthusiasm. 

The  principal's  eyes  were  suspiciously  bright  as 
she  said,  'I  too  am  very  thankful  you  were  there. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  distressed  I  am  at  such  an 
exhibition  of  bad  feeling,  especially  in  the  public 
road.  How  is  it  that  Barbara  manages  to  rub  them 
up  the  wrong  way  so  continually?  There  must  be 
faults  on  both  sides.' 

*  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you  the 
reason   of   yesterday's   outburst,  as   it  concerns  the 
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wrongdoing  of  another  girl,'  said  Rosamond  doubt- 
fully. 

'Yes,  I  think  you  should — as  a  friend.  I  will 
make  no  use  of  the  information  officially  until  I 
hear  of  it  from  other  sources,'  said  Miss  Crossley. 

So  Rosamond  told  her  the  story  of  the  cribbed 
essay  which  Barbara  had  torn  up. 

'It  was  a  high-handed  proceeding,'  said  Miss 
Crossley ;  '  but  I  think  I  should  see  Barbara  first 
of  all.  Perhaps  you  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  her 
and  send  her  to  me  as  soon  as  she  comes  ?  What 
did  she  say  to  you  about  this  affair  when  you 
walked  home  together  ? ' 

'  She  made  her  ceremonious  bow  to  the  "  remove," 
and  said  good-afternoon,  which  was  more  tlian  any 
one  else  did,  and  explained  that  she  could  not  reform 
them  if  she  were  not  better-mannered  than  they. 
That  was  all,'  said  Rosamond. 

*  All !  Did  she  really  not  seem  angry  ?  Was 
that  all  she  said  ? '  inquired  Miss  Crossley  with 
interest. 

'  Yes,  that  was  all  she  said  about  the  "  remove  " 
girls ;  she  did  not  look  in  the  least  angry,  though 
she  did  get  a  little  red,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  And  you  ?  Had  she  nothing  to  say  about  your 
share  ? ' 

Rosamond  coloured  a  little,  and  hesitated  before 
she  said,  '  She  thanked  us,  and  said  she  appreciated 
our  conduct,  and  felt  it  a  privilege  to  have  our 
friendship,  in  her  rather  stiff  phraseology,  and  said 
that  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  her  life.' 
Here  Rosamond  laughed.  '  Jessica  and  the  others 
did  not  agree  with  her ;  but  I  know  what  she 
meant,  and  she  really  did  look  happy.' 
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Miss  Crossley  nodded,  understanding,  and  looking 
at  her  watch,  said  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  '  I  too 
appreciate  your  friendship,  Rosamond.  Thank  you 
for  coming  to  me.  I  see  we  have  had  a  long  talk, 
and  it  is  getting  near  school-time.  Will  you  go 
into  the  hall  and  send  me  Barbara  ? ' 

In  spite  of  Rosamond's  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary. Miss  Crossley  was  just  a  little  nervous  as  to 
whether  Barbara  would  appear  at  school  or  not. 
She  suspected  her  of  having  felt  her  schoolfellows' 
conduct  more  than  she  cared  to  show,  and  was  not 
a  little  relieved  when  the  girl  entered,  and  after 
making  her  old-fashioned  bow,  stood  at  attention 
just  inside  the  door. 

Miss  Crossley  did  not  invite  her  to  take  a  seat, 
nor  did  she  smile  at  her  as  she  had  done  at  Rosa- 
mond, but  spoke  in  a  grave  voice  as  she  said, 
'  Good-morning,  Barbara.  I  hear  that  you  do  not 
get  on  well  with  your  schoolfellows  in  the  "  remove," 
and  that  they  have  shown  their  unfriendliness  in  a 
very  disgraceful  way,  for  which  I,  in  their  name, 
owe  you  an  apology.' 

'  I  beg  you  not  to  let  the  matter  distress  you. 
It  is  true  that  the  "  remove "  did  make  a  hostile 
demonstration ;  but  it  was  robbed  of  its  sting  for 
me  by  the  noble  conduct  of  several  other  girls,  whose 
loyalty  to  me  was  the  more  commendable  because 
they  are  more  susceptible  to  the  praise  or  blame 
of  others  than  I,'  said  Barbara. 

'Are  you  really  indifferent  to  the  love  and 
approval  of  those  round  you  ? '  inquired  Miss 
Crossley  with  some  incredulity. 

'  Pardon — I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  a  different 
matter.      I  am  far  from  indifferent  to  the  love  and 
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approval  of  those  whom  I  esteem,  such  as  yourself 
and  some  of  my  teachers  and  schoolfellows ;  but 
I  cannot  feel  that  the  approval  of  some  of  the 
"  remove "  is  a  matter  of  any  moment,  and  for 
popularity  I  have  been  brought  up  to  feel  complete 
indifference,'  said  Barbara. 

'I  do  not  think  that  your  attitude  is  quite  an 
amiable  one,  is  it  ?  And  though  I  cannot  defend 
your  schoolfellows,  still  I  think  that  you  must  be 
to  blame  for  their  attitude.  For  instance,  what  did 
you  do  yesterday  to  anger  them  ?' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  serve  any  good 
purpose  to  tell  you  that,'  said  Barbara  thoughtfully. 

It  was  the  same  thing  that  Rosamond  had  said, 
but  in  a  different  way,  and  Barbara's  way  irritated 
the  principal.  '  I  must  remind  you  again  that  I  am 
the  judge  of  that,'  she  said  rather  sharply.  Certainly 
Barbara's  manner  was  unfortunate,  and  this  she 
herself  saw. 

'  I  should  explain  that  I  destroyed  property  of 
another  girl  for  reasons  that  seemed  right  to  myself ; 
but  the  reason  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving, 
except  by  your  express  command.  I  should,  how- 
ever, like  to  state  that  I  can  quite  understand  their 
anger,  and  have  freely  forgiven  them  their  expres- 
sion of  it,'  said  Barbara,  and  her  manner  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  humble. 

'You  cannot,  however,  expect  me  to  overlook  the 
matter,  and  I  cannot  punish  the  offenders  without 
knowing  the  full  facts  of  the  case,'  said  Miss 
Crossley. 

'  I  do  not  know  the  procedure  in  such  cases,'  said 
Barbara,  knitting  her  brows ;  and  Miss  Crossley  was 
very  much  inclined  to  tell  her  there  were  no  such 
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'  cases '  before  she  came.  But  the  girl  continued, 
her  clear  eyes  fixed  on  the  principal,  'And  I  am 
sadly  ignorant  of  your  ways ;  but  if  I  might  beg 
a  favour,  it  would  be  that  they  should  be  freely 
forgiven  and  the  affair  consigned  to  oblivion.' 

'  What  is  your  reason  for  such  a  request  ? '  asked 
Miss  Crossley,  who  wondered  for  the  moment  whether 
Barbara  was  afraid  of  further  hostility  if  she  were 
the  cause  of  their  being  punished ;  but  the  principal 
was  ashamed  of  her  doubt  a  moment  afterwards 
when  Barbara  said,  with  the  same  look  that  Rosa- 
mond had  described  as  beautiful,  and  which  Miss 
Crossley  recognised  as  such,  'Madam,  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  as  the  Christian  I  am  trying  to  be.' 

'  I  quite  appreciate  your  feeling,  Barbara ;  but 
how  is  it  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  fulfil 
the  Christian  injunction  to  live  at  peace  with  all 
men  ? ' 

'  Our  Lord  Himself  was  roused  to  anger  on  some 
occasions,  and  roused  enmity,  as  we  know ;  and  even 
St  Paul  tells  us  to  do  so  as  far  as  in  us  lies,'  said 
Barbara.  And  then  she  added,  'I  do  not  think 
Christ  would  blame  me  for  my  action  of  yesterday. 
But  I  think  He  would  not  wish  me  to  let  them  be 
punished ;  it  will  not  aid  me  to  do  my  duty  to 
them.' 

'  What  do  you  consider  your  duty  to  your  class- 
fellows,  Barbara  ? '  inquired  Miss  Crossley  with  some 
curiosity  and,  it  must  be  owned,  some  anxiety;  what 
Barbara  thought  it  her  duty  to  do  she  would  do 
unless  forcibly  prevented,  and  her  ideas  of  duty  the 
principal  found  somewhat  original. 

'  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  right  the  wrong,'  said 
Barbara. 
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'  What  particular  wrong  ? '  inquired  the  teacher. 

'A  want  of  high  principle  and  high  standard  of 
duty  in  my  own  class,  such  as  the  class  above  us 
has ;  and  a  want  of  exactitude  in  many  matters, 
notably  in  that  of  speech,'  replied  Barbara. 

'  And  you  purpose  reforming  them  ? '  inquired 
Miss  Crossley  dryly. 

Barbara  looked  doubtfully  at  Miss  Crossley.  She 
was  not  quick  at  grasping  shades  of  meaning  in 
people's  speech ;  but  she  saw  that  the  principal  did 
not  seem  to  approve,  so  she  replied,  '  If  I  have  your 
sanction.' 

'  And  suppose  I  refuse  it  ? '  suggested  the 
principal. 

'  I  do  not  suppose  so,'  said  Barbara  calmly. 
'If  you  remember,  your  first  words  to  me  were 
that  you  hoped  I  would  reform  the  speech  of  my 
class ;  and,  indeed,  I  find  them  greatly  in  need  of 
improvement.  Scarcely  a  morning  passes  without 
my  ear  being  offended  with  some  bad  grammar.' 

'If  the  girls  have  not  taken  your  attempts  in 
good  part  so  far,  I  fear  there  is  not  much  hope 
of  their  altering  their  grammar  at  your  request,' 
observed  Miss  Crossley.  'I  advise  you  not  to  be 
too  anxious  about  reforming  them.  Remember, 
example  is  better  than  precept ;  and  girls  won't 
staud  being  lectured,  especially  by  one  of  their 
own  standing.' 

'  I  will  bear  in  mind  what  you  say,  and  will  avoid 
lecturing,'  said  Barbara.  'And  you  will  grant  me 
the  favour  I  ask  ? ' 

'  Oh,  to  forgive  them  ? '  Miss  Crossley  paused. 
'  Yes.  And  now  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  kindness. 
There  are  some  Greek  exercises  here  that  I  have  not 
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had  time  to  correct.  Will  you  correct  them  for  me 
while  I  am  reading  prayers  ?  I  will  excuse  your 
attendance  this  morning.' 

Barbara  agreed  with  a  bright  smile ;  and  Miss 
Crossley  seated  her  at  the  table  with  the  Greek 
exercises  and  went  off  to  prayers,  for  which  she 
was  already  late. 

After  reading  the  portion  appointed  for  the  day 
the  principal  said,  *  Girls,  a  very  disgraceful  scene 
took  place  yesterday.  A  hostile  demonstration  was 
held  against  one  of  your  number,  outside  the  school 
grounds,  in  a  public  thoroughfare.  However  un- 
worthy such  a  scene  might  be  inside  the  grounds, 
it  is  not  only  in  the  worst  possible  taste  but  utterly 
unpardonable  outside,  where  you  cease  to  have  any 
connection  with  or  knowledge  of  each  other  except 
by  common  courtesy,  and  where  such  conduct  brings 
this  school  into  disrepute.  The  only  punishment 
possible  for  such  conduct  as  that  of  yesterday  is 
expulsion,  and  such  punishment  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  ringleaders  but  for  the  earnest  prayer  of 
their  victim,  who  not  only  refused  to  give  the  reason 
for  their  hostility,  but  begged  as  a  favour  that  they 
should  not  be  punished,  but  the  affair  consigned  to 
oblivion.' 

A  faint  smile  flitted  over  the  faces  of  more  than 
one  of  her  hearers.  Mistresses  as  well  as  girls 
recognised  the  author  of  the  speech ;  but  the  smile 
was  soon  suppressed,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  no 
laughing  matter. 

Miss  Crossley  went  on  to  say,  'I  have  granted 
this  request,  and  have  only  this  to  say,  if  such  a 
thing  should  occur  again,  and  I  should  hear  of  your 
molesting  a  schoolfellow  in  or  out  of  the  grounds, 
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I  shall  severely  punish  the  offender.     I  will  have 
no  bullying  in  my  school.' 

Miss  Crossley  had  not  been  the  only  nervous 
person  to  enter  the  Central  Public  Girls'  School.  A 
good  many  of  the  '  remove '  regretted  their  conduct ; 
and  Mary  Clarke  and  Clarice,  though  they  were 
not  a  bit  penitent,  were  rather  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  happen  if  it  was  found  out, 
which  seemed  almost  inevitable.  They  were  there- 
fore not  a  little  relieved  at  Miss  Crossley's  speech, 
and  not  a  little  humiliated,  and  rather  alarmed  at 
Barbara's  absence. 

*  Do  you  think  she 's  ill  ? '  whispered  Clarice 
anxiously. 

Mary  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *  I  suppose  so,  or 
funking  coming  to  school.  Anyhow,  she  shouldn't 
be  such  a  humbug,  pretending  to  be  above  caring 
for  anything  we  do  and  then  getting  ill  over  it,' 
she  said  scornfully. 

'I  say,  Mary,  suppose  she  dies?'  suggested 
Clarice. 

'  Rubbish  !  What  should  she  die  for  ? '  demanded 
Mary. 

'  People  do  die  of  emotion ;  and  I  think  I  should 
have  died  if  it  had  been  me,'  said  Clarice.  '  I  could 
never  have  borne  it.' 

'  She  shouldn't  have  been  so  hateful.  Anyhow, 
she  sees  she  's  gone  too  far,  for  she  wants  us  to  be 
forgiven,'  said  Mary. 

Then,  prayers  being  over,  there  was  no  more 
time  for  whispering,  and  the  girls  went  in  to  their 
schoolroom. 

Here,  five  minutes  later,  Barbara  walked  in,  the 
same  as  usual,    and   said    to    the    mistress,   '  I   beg 
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your  pardon  for  being  late ;  but  I  was  correcting 
some  exercises  for  Miss  Crossley.' 

The  mistress  only  smiled  and  said,  *  Very  well,'  and 
continued  her  lesson.  Never  had  she  had  a  quieter 
or  more  docile  class.  Barbara  was  the  only  one 
who  was  herself ;  and  she  was  as  brisk  and  full  of 
interest  in  the  subject  as  always.  Janet  was  very 
absent-minded,  and  answered  badly.  '  The  fact  is,' 
she  explained  afterwards, '  I  feel  flat  and  worn  out,  and 
my  views  of  things,  like  Barbara's,  want  focussing.' 

So  Barbara  was  not  ill.  Mary  Clarke,  who  was 
not  intelligent,  and  who,  as  has  been  seen,  had  not 
much  delicacy  of  feeling,  decided  that  Barbara  was 
cured  of  being  '  unpleasant '  and  wanted  to  conciliate 
them.  '  You  see,  she  has  found  out  her  mistake  ! ' 
she  said  triumphantly  to  Clarice ;  and,  acting  on 
this  presumption,  she  began  to  talk  to  her  neigh- 
bours during  the  second  lesson. 

This  was  a  custom  that  they  had  given  up  owing 
to  Barbara,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  declined  to 
sit  behind  them  when  they  did  so,  and  if  she  failed 
to  obtain  quiet,  calmly  changed  her  seat. 

But  Mary  Clarke  and  Clarice  soon  found  out 
their  mistake,  for  after  a  minute  came  a  tap  on 
their  shoulders. 

'  Kindly  be  quiet ' — Janet  objected  to  the  word 
'  silent ' — '  I  cannot  hear  what  Miss  Croft  is  saying,' 
said  Barbara's  voice. 

Mary  tried  to  ignore  her ;  but  Barbara  was  not 
a  person  to  be  ignored,  and  she  tapped  Mary  again 
on  the  shoulder. 

Janet  could  not  suppress  a  smile  ;  she  had  watched 
the  performance  with  not  a  little  anxiety,  and  was  re- 
lieved to  see  that  Barbara,  as  usual,  had  triumphed. 
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As  for  Mary,  she  subsided,  and  from  that  time 
forth  she  abstained  from  talking  in  class.  The 
mistresses  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  they 
wished  there  was  a  Barbara  in  every  class  to  insist 
upon  silence,  for  the  '  remove '  was  soon  known  as 
the  best-behaved  class  in  the  school ;  and  this  was 
saying  much,  for  the  discipline  of  the  Central  Public 
Girls'  School  was  at  a  high  pitch. 

'  But  the  "  remove  "  know  it 's  no  good  beginning 
to  talk,  as  Barbara  won't  have  it ;  it  disturbs  the 
current  of  her  thoughts,'  laughed  Janet. 

'  You  see,  she  has  lived  so  much  alone  that  she 
can't  stand  being  disturbed,'  explained  Rosamond  to 
the  sixth,  who  thought  this  arrogance. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

AN    IDEAL    EDUCATION. 

'  ARE  you  to  read  the  paper  before  the  debating 
_^-^  society,  Rosamond  ? '  inquired  one  of  the 
sixth  the  day  before  the  debating  society's 
first  meeting. 

'  I  hope  so,'  replied  Rosamond,  concise  as  usual. 

'  How  do  you  mean  you  hope  so  ?  Haven't  you 
made  up  your  mind  yet  ?  and  if  not,  why  has  your 
name  been  on  the  notice-board  for  this  last  week 
or  more  ? '  asked  the  other. 

'  You  don't  mean  that  you  haven't  prepared  your 
paper  yet,  I  should  hope  ? '  said  a  second  speaker 
anxiously.  *  Because,  if  so,  I  call  it  most  reprehensible 
conduct  on  your  part.' 

'  What  an  amount  of  breath  some  of  you  waste  ! 
I  have  prepared  my  paper,'  said  Rosamond. 

'Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  hope 
to  open  the  debate  ? '  they  demanded.  *  Why  not 
have  said  simply  "  Yes,"  if  you  are  so  keen  on 
saving  your  breath  ?  ' 

'  One  can  never  be  certain  of  anything  in  this 
world  except  death,'  said  Rosamond  seriously. 

The  girls  looked  at  her  uneasily.  'You  don't 
feel  ill,  do  you  ? '  one  of  them  inquired. 

'  Not  in  the  least.  I  was  merely  stating  a  fact,' 
said  Rosamond. 

'  Well,  I  don't  see  the  point.  Why  do  you  want 
to  drag  serious  subjects  into  trivial  conversations  ? 
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I  don't  call  it  good  taste,  and  it  gives  me  a  turn,' 
objected  Jessica. 

'I  am  sorry.  It  seemed  to  me  a  more  correct 
way  of  speaking  to  say  "  I  hope  so "  than  to  say 
"  Yes  ;  "  and  I  explained,  as  you  insisted  on  an  ex- 
planation, that  one  could  not  affirm  anything  certainly 
except  that  one  would  die,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  There  you  go  again  !  I  suppose  it 's  this  dull 
autumn  day,  and  what  Barbara  calls  the  dead,  dank 
smell  of  the  rotting  leaves.  How  she  says  that,  by 
the  way  !  I  should  think  she  would  make  a  good 
actress,  she  puts  such  expression  into  her  recitation 
of  anything,'  remarked  Jessica. 

'Yes,  she  has  undoubted  histrionic  talent,'  said 
Rosamond. 

Jessica  looked  amused,  and  said,  'I  say,  girls, 
have  you  noticed  anything  peculiar  about  Rosamond 
lately — I  mean,  about  her  speech  ? ' 

*  Her  speech  ? '  they  said  in  surprise,  with  a  vague 
idea  that  Jessica  alluded  to  some  impediment.  '  No. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  What 's  wrong  with  it  ?  It 
seemed  to  me  much  the  same  as  usual — with  rather 
more  of  a  literary  flavour,  perhaps.' 

'  Precisely ;  a  Barbaric  flavour,  so  to  speak,' 
suggested  Jessica  slyly,  and  there  was  a  shout  of 
laughter. 

Rosamond  smiled  good-humouredly.  'I  am  not 
ashamed  of  being  influenced  by  Barbara,'  she 
acknowledged. 

'Jessica  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  pun,'  said 
another. 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  it  rather  clever,'  said 
Jessica,  unabashed. 

'  Are  you  going   to   speak   to-morrow,   Jessica  ? ' 
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they  asked  her.  *  Because,  if  so,  you  might  enliven 
us  with  some  sallies  of  wit.' 

'  Not  of  that  kind,  please ;  we  don't  want  per- 
sonalities at  the  debate,'  said  Rosamond  hastily. 

'  You  '11  find  they  will  creep  in,'  said  another  girl 
with  a  nod. 

'I  don't  see  why.  What  has  the  ideal  education 
got  to  do  with  any  particular  person  ? '  said  a 
studious  girl,  who  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
work  to  notice  much  of  what  went  on  round  her. 

*  Everything,  as  you  will  find.' 

'  By  the  way,  what  is  the  motion  for  the  debate  ? ' 
inquired  the  same  girl. 

*  There  isn't  any  motion,  as  you  would  know  if 
you  were  not  always  wool-gathering  in  the  skies,' 
said  Jessica. 

'  How  can  you  gather  wool  in  the  skies  ? '  cried 
one  of  the  girls. 

*  Will  some  one  tell  me,  please,  why  the  subject 
is  not  put  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  motion  ? ' 
inquired  the  studious  girl,  taking  no  notice  of 
Jessica's  remark. 

*  The  reason  is  pretty  obvious.  If  we  had  put  a 
motion  it  would  have  had  to  be  "that  the  ideal 
education  has  still  to  be  found,"  or  something  like 
that,  which  would  be  a  distinct  slur  on  this  school.' 

'  I  don't  see  that.  An  ideal  would  cease  to  be  an 
ideal  if  it  were  realised,'  argued  the  girl. 

*  Oh,  oh ! '  cried  a  chorus  of  girls ;  and  one  of 
them  said,  *An  ideal  is  anything  we  consider 
perfect.' 

'All  have  got  a  pet  something  which  they 
call  ideal — an  ideal  holiday,  for  example,'  said 
another. 
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'Which  they  never  realise,'  put  in  Jessica. 
*My   mother  calls    Sandgate   an   ideal   place   for 
children,  because  there  is  nice  sand,'  said  a  girl. 

*  She  may  call  it  so ;  but,  without  meaning  to  be 
rude,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  so,'  objected 
another  girl.  'I  always  thought  an  ideal  was  a 
conception  of  something  in  its  state  of  perfection. 
The  very  word  "  idea  "  denotes  what  exists  in  fancy 
only.' 

*  Ladies,  the  debate  is  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock, 
not  to-day.  You  are  exhausting  your  brains  and 
ideas,  alias  ideals ;  consequently  the  debate  to- 
morrow will  be  dry  and  unprofitable,'  said  Jessica. 

'  I  like  a  motion  best ;  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  beforehand,  and  vote  accordingly,'  said  a  girl 
noted  for  her  mental  indolence. 

'  Then  what 's  the  good  of  debating  about  it  ? ' 
demanded  Jessica. 

'I  wonder  who  will  speak.  You  had  better  get 
two  or  three  girls  to  promise,  or  there  will  be  no 
discussion,  as  there  was  that  time  when  some  one 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Deterioration  of  Modern  Art," 
and  no  one  would  speak ;  and  when  they  were  called 
upon,  they  simply  got  up  and  said  they  agreed  with 
the  reader  of  the  paper  and  sat  down  again.' 

'That  was  because  we  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  subject,  and  didn't  want  to  make  asses 
of  ourselves,'  explained  a  candid  girl.  '  Every  one 
has  her  own  ideas  about  education.  I  have,  for 
one.' 

*  We  '11  remember  that  and  call  upon  you  to- 
morrow,' said  Rosamond. 

In  case  of  need,  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
chairwoman   had    the    power    of    calling   upon   any 
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member  to  speak,  and  any  one  so  called  upon  was 
bound  to  say  something. 

*  Who 's  charwoman  to-morrow  ? '  inquired  Jessica. 
Nobody  took  any  notice  of  this  stale  witticism ; 

and  the  studious  girl  said  quietly,  '  I  am.' 

'  Shall  you  call  upon  Barbara  Bellamy  to  speak  ? ' 

inquired  Jessica. 

'  Barbara  Bellamy  !     Who  is  Barbara  Bellamy  ? ' 

inquired  the  studious  girl. 

There  was  a  perfect  shout  at  this. 

*  Is  it  possible  that  there  exists  a  person  in  this 
school  who  does  not  know  Barbara  Bellamy  ? '  ex- 
claimed Jessica.  '  Wait  till  to-morrow ;  you  will 
know  her  then.' 

*I  should  like  to  know  her  to-day,  or,  at  least, 
who  she  is,  if  some  one  will  be  so  good  as  to 
enlighten  me,'  persisted  the  studious  girl. 

*  She  is  a  "  remove  "  girl,  a  very  clever  girl,  who 
has  come  this  term,'  Rosamond  explained.  '  She 
has  had  an  excellent  education,  and  ought  to  be  able 
to  speak  to-morrow  at  the  debate.' 

'I  will  call  upon  her,  then,'  said  the  chairwoman, 
noting  down  the  name  on  her  tablets. 

'  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't ! '  cried  one  of  the 
girls  with  energy. 

*  Why  not  ?  If  she  is  a  very  clever  girl  and  has 
had  an  excellent  education  she  is  the  very  person  to 
speak,  unless  she  has  an  impediment  or  anything  the 
matter  with  her.     Has  she  ? ' 

'  No ;  she  has  no  impediment,  but  she  is  odd,'  said 
Jessica. 

'  It  is  rather  a  relief  to  come  across  some  one  not 
cut  quite  after  the  common  pattern.  I  shall  certainly 
call  upon  her ;  she  may  say  something  original.' 
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'You  may  be  sure  of  that,'  interposed  Jessica. 

*  Half  of  you  talk  platitudes,'  declared  the  chair- 
woman. 

The  next  day  the  girls  turned  up  in  great 
numbers  to  the  debate. 

'  I  had  no  idea  the  subject  would  excite  so  much 
interest/  said  Rosamond,  divided  between  satisfac- 
tion at  the  appreciation  of  the  subject  she  had 
chosen  and  uneasiness  at  possible  friction  if  Barbara 
and  Barbara's  education  were  brought  into  notice. 

'  Of  course  it  attracts  attention.  We  all  have  our 
private  ideas  upon  the  subject,'  said  Jessica. 

*I  know  what  my  ideal  education  would  be,  and 
that  is ' 

*  Stop !  the  debate  has  not  begun,'  commanded 
Jessica. 

Barbara  was  much  interested  in  the  debate,  and 
expressed  her  desire  to  attend  if  permitted. 

*  Of  course  you  may ;  but  do  you  know  what  a 
debate  is  ? '  asked  Janet. 

'Certainly — a  public  discussion  on  any  subject,' 
replied  Barbara. 

'  I  don't  mean  the  dictionary  meaning.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  like  ? ' 

*  I  have  never  attended  one,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
suppose  it  is  like  any  other  meeting  at  which  free 
discussion  is  allowed,  and  I  have  often  read  of  such,' 
said  Barbara. 

'  Well,  come  along,  then,  or  we  sha'n't  get  a  good 
seat ;  there 's  going  to  be  a  crowd  this  afternoon. 
The  girls  evidently  don't  think  their  own  education 
is  ideal,  or  they  wouldn't  flock  to  hear  about  an 
ideal  one.' 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  crowds  did  not  in  the 
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least  abash  Barbara.  The  room  was  nearly  full, 
and  she  took  her  place  on  the  front  bench  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lecture- hall  quite  composedly ;  and 
Janet  sat  down  beside  her  rather  shyly,  for  the 
seats  were  ranged  all  round  the  room,  with  a  space 
in  the  middle,  and  they  were  directly  facing  the 
speakers  on  the  platform. 

*  You  are  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  said  a  girl 
on  the  bench  behind  them. 

*  I  don't  care,'  said  Janet ;  but  she  looked  round 
rather  uncomfortably,  for  she  noticed  that  more 
glances  were  directed  towards  the  two  of  them  than 
towards  the  door  by  which  the  speakers  were  to 
enter.  Moreover,  the  bench  was  empty  except  for 
themselves,  and  girls  who  came  in  afterwards  pre- 
ferred standing  up  in  crowds  at  the  back  and  near 
the  doors  to  coming  and  sitting  beside  them. 

Janet  made  signs  to  several  of  her  friends  to 
come  there ;  but  after  a  glance  at  her  companion 
they  shook  their  heads  and  beckoned  to  her  to  come 
to  them,  which  invitation  she,  of  course,  refused. 
An  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  debate  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Barbara  was,  as  Janet  guessed,  the 
reason  they  fought  shy  of  her  neighbourhood,  and 
Janet  gave  a  sigh  as  she  wished  that  her  friend 
was  less  unpopular.  At  last  a  dreadful  idea  struck 
her. 

'  I  say,  I  suppose  you  know  that  you  're  not  to 
open  your  mouth  ? '  she  suddenly  remarked  to  Bar- 
bara.     '  It 's  strictly  against  the  rules.' 

Barbara  turned  surprised  eyes  upon  her.  'Then 
what  becomes  of  free  discussion  ? '  she  inquired 
naturally  enough. 

'Only  the  members  are  allowed  to  speak,  and  you 
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are  not  a  member  yet,'  said  Janet ;  '  so  mind  you 
don't  go  interrupting  or  anything.' 

*  How  do  I  obtain  membersliip  ? '  inquired-  Barbara. 

*  I  '11  see  about  it  for  you  after  the  meeting,'  said 
Janet,  who  particularly  did  not  want  Barbara  to 
speak,  and  so  did  not  choose  to  tell  her  that  every 
girl  in  the  upper  school  and  the  '  remove '  was 
allowed  to  belong  to  the  debating  society,  and  had 
only  to  send  in  her  name  to  be  enrolled. 

However,  at  that  moment  Rosamond  entered  the 
room,  looked  all  round,  and  spying  Barbara,  came 
swiftly  towards  her.  '  Have  you  sent  in  your  name 
for  membership  ? '  she  inquired. 

'  No ;  I  did  not  know  the  mode  of  procedure 
usual,'  replied  Barbara. 

'Janet  ought  to  have  told  you.  But  it  doesn't 
matter ;  I  will  give  it  in — that  is,  if  you  want  to 
speak,'  explained  Rosamond. 

Barbara  looked  doubtfully  at  Janet  as  she  replied, 
'  I  should  like  to  speak,  if  I  may ;  but  Janet  does 
not  seem  to  wish  me  to  do  so.' 

'  What  nonsense  !  Janet  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,'  said  Rosamond. 

Janet  sat  stolidly  looking  in  front  of  her,  and 
would  not  say  anything. 

'  You  will  speak,  Barbara,  won't  you  ? '  said 
Rosamond. 

*  She  has  not  prepared  anything,'  objected  Janet. 
'That    is    not    so.     I    have    put    some    thoughts 

together  in  case  occasion  arose,  as  it  is  a  subject 
that  interests  me  much,  and  I  thought  my  experience 
might  interest  others,'  said  Barbara. 

Janet  groaned.  '  Oh,  well,  speak  if  you  must. — 
She  '11  probably  make  every  one  's  hair  stand  on  end 
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by  some  mad  ideas.  I  can't  think  why  you  wanted 
to  drag  her  into  it.  Let 's  hope  the  chairwoman 
won't  call  upon  her,'  she  said  impatiently. 

'I  shouldn't  build  upon  that,'  observed  Rosamond 
as  she  went  off. 

'  It 's  very  wrong-headed  of  Rosamond,'  said  Janet 
when  she  had  gone. 

'  What  is  wrong-headed  ?  *  inquired  Barbara. 

'  Rosamond  is — to  make  you  speak,'  said  Janet 
crossly. 

*You  are  very  strange  this  afternoon,  Janet. 
Have  I  offended  in  any  way  ? '  inquired  Barbara  of 
her  friend. 

'  No ;  but  I  expect  you  will  before  the  afternoon 
is  over,'  replied  Janet. 

Barbara  was  just  going  to  ask  in  what  way  when 
the  bell  rang. 

The  debate  committee  filed  in  and  took  their  places 
on  the  platform,  the  chairwoman  having  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  centre. 

The  hall  had  never  been  fuller — '  not  even  on  the 
great  Women's  Question,'  as  one  of  the  elder  girls 
said  ;  and  there  was  some  wonder  that  it  should 
be  so. 

'It  can't  be  Rosamond's  speech  that  attracts 
them,  I  should  imagine,'  said  another.  '  She  is 
too  didactic' 

'  No ;  Rosamond  is  not  a  popular  speaker,  though 
she  speaks  well,'  said  one  of  the  sixth.  '  It 's  the 
expectation  of  a  row.' 

'  A  row  !  Who  is  going  to  make  a  row  ? '  said  one 
of  the  '  specials,'  by  which  was  meant  a  girl  going  in 
for  special  subjects,  and  who  was  preparing  for  an 
examination. 
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*  The  "  remove  "  are.  I  wish  that  form  could  be 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth — or  off  this  school, 
at  all  events ;  they  are  always  in  a  state  of  "  boil " 
about  something  or  other,'  replied  a  sixth-form  girl. 

*  And  are  they  boiling  about  education  now  ? 
Because,  if  so,  it  will  do  them  good  to  air  their 
grievances.  There  's  nothing  like  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  to  work  off  steam,'  said  the  '  special.' 

'This  steam  is  likely  to  scald  some  people's 
feelings,  and  I  think  Rosamond  is  making  rather  a 
mistake  ;  but  there  's  no  turning  her  when  she  takes 
an  idea  into  her  head,'  replied  the  other. 

'  Dear  me,  what  gloomy  prognostications  !  Let 's 
hope  we  are  all  too  thick-skinned  to  be  scalded  by 
the  burning  words  of  the  "  removes." ' 

This  was  said  just  as  the  chairwoman  rang  her 
little  bell  for  silence — an  order  which  was  promptly 
obeyed,  as  any  talking  after  that  bell  rang  was 
followed  by  instant  expulsion  from  the  hall. 

Rosamond  rose  without  any  nervousness  and  began 
to  read  her  paper,  well  thought  out  and  well  put 
together,  to  the  effect  that  education  should  be  begun 
in  babyhood,  at  which  there  were  titters ;  and  she 
went  on  to  describe  an  ideal  education  as  one  in  which 
each  moment  would  be  utilised  to  teach  something. 
Languages  especially  should  be  taught  colloquially 
at  an  early  age ;  and  life  for  the  first  fourteen  years 
should  be  entirely  devoted  to  education,  instead  of 
being  half  of  it  wasted  on  society,  without  which 
education  would  progress  better. 

This,  put  very  shortly,  was  the  gist  of  Rosamond's 
speech.  As  a  rule  she  was  listened  to  with  respect 
but  a  certain  amount  of  boredom.  To-day,  however, 
was  an  exception. 
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'  There,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  It 's  just  a  eulogy 
of  Barbara's  eccentric  bringing-up  ! '  muttered  one  of 
Rosamond's  friends  to  Jessica. 

Jessica  nodded  in  silence  and  pointed  to  the 
'  remove.'  That  form  was  very  evidently  boiling 
over,  and  rose  to  catch  the  chairwoman's  eye ;  but 
she  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  looked  round  for 
some  elder  girl  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  paper. 
No  one  seemed  inclined  to  say  anything.  At  last 
the  chairwoman,  who  did  not  think  it  proper  to  let 
the  *  remove '  girls  have  the  first  word,  called  upon 
Jessica. 

If  she  had  dared,  Jessica  would  have  refused ;  but 
this  was  against  the  rules,  so  reluctantly  she  got  up 
and  made  a  vague  speech,  in  which  she  talked  of 
keeping  the  balance  and  the  necessity  of  education 
being  threefold — mental,  moral,  and  physical,  and 
so  on. 

'  Nothing  but  platitudes  !  She  does  not  want  to 
go  against  her  chum,'  commented  another  of  the 
sixth,  who  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  she  was  called 
upon,  and,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  made  a  bright 
little  speech  to  the  effect  that  all  work  and  no  play 
made  Jack  a  dull  boy,  and  that  the  educated  baby 
made  her  shudder. 

Others  made  speeches  suggesting  schemes  of 
education  far  from  ideal.  So  far,  the  debate  was 
dull. 

The  speeches  of  the  sixth  not  being  brilliant  so 
far,  the  chairwoman  looked  round  and  caught  Mary 
Clarke's  eye  and  called  upon  her.  Janet  gave  a  half- 
impulsive  movement  to  rise,  but  remembering  that 
she  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  Mary  from  speaking, 
sat  down  again  with  an  impatient  movement. 
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Rosamond  looked  a  little  apprehensively  across  at 
Mary,  whose  red  and  excited  appearance  meant 
unpleasantness,  she  knew.  '  Miss  Chairwoman,  I  can 
tell  you  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  an  ideal 
education :  an  idiot  who  does  not  know  how  to 
behave  in  decent  society,  who  is  ignorant  of  every- 
thing a  child  of  five  would  know,  and  who  imagines 
she  knows  better  than  any  one  else ;  an  awkward, 
ugly,  red-haired ' 

Here  the  chairwoman  solemnly  interrupted  the 
speaker.  *  I  do  not  see  how  education  can  influence 
personal  appearance,'  she  remarked.  'Unless  you 
have  another  ideal  education  to  propose  I  must  ask 
you  to  sit  down.' 

The  chairwoman  did  not  know  Barbara  either  by 
appearance  or  reputation,  and  so  was  not  aware  that 
this  was  a  hit  at  her ;  but  she  did  know  that 
there  was  some  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 
And  as  Clarice  made  Mary  sit  down,  the  chair- 
woman looked  at  her  notes,  and  seeing  the  name 
Barbara  Bellamy,  called  upon  her,  and  then  looked 
blankly  round  for  an  explanation  of  the  sensation 
this  caused. 

'  That  comes  of  having  a  person  in  the  clouds  as 
chairwoman,'  muttered  Jessica  to  Rosamond.  But  the 
latter  said  quietly,  '  Just  what  I  should  have  wished  ; 
she  will  answer  her  back.' 

Barbara  had  listened  attentively  to  the  speeches — 
in  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed ;  and  when  Mary  rose  she  gave  a  faint  smile 
till  the  speaker  came  to  the  words  '  red-haired,'  when 
Barbara  laughed  outright.  Whereupon  Janet  stared 
at  her.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  laughed,  as  far 
as  Janet  could  remember,  and  it  was  at  something 
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which  was  not  in  the  least  amusing.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

The  words  '  red-haired  '  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  every  one  to  Barbara ;  for  Barbara,  though  not 
the  only  girl  with  red  hair,  was  the  most  noticeable, 
as  her  hair  stood  out  in  a  bush  round  her  face,  and  to 
the  majority  she  was  known  by  the  tales  told  about 
her.  Every  one  expected  her  to  look  angry  or  vexed 
or  embarrassed,  instead  of  which  she  laughed  a  clear, 
musical  laugh. 

Then  the  chairwoman  called  upon  her,  and 
Barbara  stood  up  and  spoke.  'Miss  Chairwoman 
and  Jadies,'  she  began,  with  her  stiff  little  bow,  '  I 
have  no  ideal  education  to  describe ;  but  I  can  do 
what  is  easier,  and  that  is  criticise  the  ideal  educa- 
tion suggested  by  others,  more  especially  as  the  first 
paper  read  has  some  faint  likeness  to  the  education 
I  have  received,  which  is  far  from  ideal,  and  which 
has  handicapped  me  greatly  in  my  intercourse  with 
the  world,  but  which  had  certain  ideal  qualities.' 

Barbara  went  on  to  describe  it,  and,  in  glowing 
language,  told  of  the  hours  spent  in  the  priceless 
library  in  the  country ;  of  the  evenings  spent  with 
the  great  minds  of  the  past ;  of  the  easy,  natural 
way  in  which  she  gained  her  education;  and  of  some 
of  the  advantages  of  solitude,  which  gives  one  time 
and  the  habit  of  thinking,  but  which  makes  one 
awkward  and  slow  to  comprehend  others — the  most 
serious  defect  in  such  an  education.  *A  debate  is 
not  the  occasion  on  which  to  make  a  personal  state- 
ment; but  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so  if  I  were 
accorded  permission,'  she  wound  up. 

The  committee  were  carried  away  by  Barbara's 
eloquence,  and  gave  a  spontaneous  permission. 
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Barbara  looked  gravely  round  at  her  schoolfellows. 
*  I  have  been  brought  up  quite  alone,  without  any 
intercourse  with  my  equals,  and  I  am  quite  ignorant 
how  to  treat  them,  and  I  have  made  many  mistakes 
hitherto  and  shall  make  many  more ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  believe  that  I  err  through 
ignorance,  not  malice,  and  that  I  am  most  anxious 
to  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian  among  you.* 

Then  she  sat  down  amid  absolute  silence. 

'I  shall  never  call  that  girl  plain  again;  she  has  a 
beautiful  face,'  said  one  of  the  sixth  in  a  low  tone  to 
Jessica. 

*  Is  she  a  fanatic  ? '  inquired  another.  '  What  did 
she  mean  by  such  a  statement  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  just  what  she  said,  I  suppose. 
But  I  hope  it  will  make  the  "  remove  "  nicer  to  her, 
and  stop  the  feud  that  has  been  going  on  so  long 
among  them,'  replied  Jessica. 

The  chairwoman  rose  and  said,  *I  don't  know 
to  what  your  personal  statement  referred,  but  it 
does  you  credit;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  an 
apology  for  some  mistakes  or  misunderstandings, 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  as  such,  and  put  an 
end  to  them.  We  have  also  to  thank  you  for  your 
eloquent  speech,  in  which  you  speak  too  modestly 
of  the  advantages  of  such  an  education  as  yours 
has  been,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  ideal 
we  have  had  described  this  afternoon,  and  of  which 
the  results  are  certainly  the  best  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  to-day's  speeches.  I  think  you  are  to  be 
envied.' 

After  this  the  meeting  dispersed.  Janet  took 
Barbara's  arm. 

'  After  all,  I  'm  glad  you  spoke ;  but,  oh  dear  me  ! 

Bellamy.  N 
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I  wonder  whether  you  will  ever  be  like  other  people. 
I  don't  believe  you  will' 

*  You  found  my  utterances  this  afternoon  odd  ? ' 
inquired  Barbara  humbly.  *  Do  you  mean  their 
matter  or  their  manner  ? ' 

'  Both — everything ;  but  never  mind.  Perhaps  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing  for  us  to  get  more  like 
you,  instead  of  your  getting  like  us,  after  all.' 

*I  had  imagined  I  was  doing  so  in  my  speeches,' 
explained  Barbara. 

*  Oh,  did  you  ?  Well,  that  just  shows  how  hopeless 
it  is ;  but  you  can  go  on  if  you  like.' 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE    MASCULINE    MIND. 

TWO  girls  went  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
debate  with  rage  in  their  hearts.  They  were 
Mary  Clarke  and  Clarice  Ogilvie.  Clarice 
would  very  probably  have  given  up  her  enmity  to 
Barbara  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mary's  bad  influence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  her  brother's  ill-advised  remarks 
on  the  other.  As  it  was,  she  followed  Mary  blindly 
in  all  her  spiteful  attacks  on  Barbara,  and  helped 
her  to  keep  up  the  ill-feeling  towards  the  girl. 

After  the  debate  the  girls  outside  the  'remove,' 
who  had  clapped  vociferously  when  Barbara  had 
finished  her  speech,  were  quite  won  over  to  her  side ; 
and  the  '  remove '  themselves  were  inclined  to  accept 
her  apology  and  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  would 
have  been  quite  friendly  with  Barbara,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mary  Clarke.  But  Mary  would  not  let 
them,  and  by  constantly  reminding  them  of  Barbara's 
unlucky  sayings  and  actions,  fanned  their  resentment 
into  flame  again. 

The  debate,  however,  had  done  this  much  good : 
it  had  removed  the  bad  opinion  of  Barbara  outside  the 
'  remove,'  and  most  of  the  girls  began  to  say  '  Good- 
morning  '  to  her  as  she  passed  them  with  her  cere- 
monious little  bow — '  to  make  up  for  the  cantankerous 
behaviour  of  the  "  remove,"  '  or  because  she  was  '  a 
good  sort,  though  she  was  rather  a  freak,'  as  they 
explained  to  each  other. 
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All  the  '  remove '  would  say  when  remonstrated 
with  was  that  they  wished  the  other  forms  had  her, 
that  was  all ;  they  would  see  how  they  liked  to 
have  a  girl  who  wouldn't  let  any  of  them  speak, 
and  ordered  them  about.  This  piteous  lament  only 
amused  the  other  forms,  who  made  merry  over  the 
woes  of  the  '  disciplined  remove,'  upon  which  subject 
the  poetess  of  the  school  wrote  a  poem  for  the  school 
magazine,  which  unfortunately  the  editor  declined 
to  insert. 

Clarice  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  having  a  bad 
time  with  her  brother,  who  came  home  one  day  in 
a  towering  rage,  and,  throwing  his  books  down  on 
the  table,  began  in  a  hectoring  tone,  '  Now  then, 
Clarice,  what  do  you  mean  by  behaving  in  that 
cowardly  way  to  Aunt  Ruth's  friend  ?  A  nice  way 
of  returning  her  kindness  to  us  !  I  should  like  to 
know  what  she  will  say  when  she  hears.' 

*I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about  and 
don't  want  to,'  said  Clarice,  whose  strong  point  was 
not  her  grammar  nor  her  veracity. 

'  Oh  yes,  you  do.  It  appears  you  've  been  egging 
the  other  girls  on  to  insult  Barbara  Bellamy,  though 
all  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  is  to  make  geese 
of  yourselves  and  disgust  decent  people,'  he  retorted. 
Then,  as  Clarice  continued  to  rock  herself  lazily  to 
and  fro  in  the  rocking-chair  and  made  no  reply, 
he  went  on :  'If  you  choose  to  be  spiteful  and 
cattish  in  school,  I  can't  help  it ;  but  you  are  not 
to  make  a  spectacle  of  yourself  in  the  public 
thoroughfare.  One  of  our  fellows  was  passing  by, 
and  he  says  he  saw  you  at  the  head  of  a  pack  of 
girls  with  their  necks  stretched  out,  looking  and 
hissing  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  flock  of  geese.* 


Clarice  in  the  uioiiii while  had  been  having  a  bad  time  witli  her 

brother, 

B.  B.  Pagk  21l'. 
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'  Did  he  happen  to  know  what  it  was  all  about  ? ' 
inquired  Clarice,  more  disturbed  than  she  chose  to 
say  at  the  news  that  her  brother's  schoolfellows  had 
heard  of  this  affair,  of  which  even  Mary  and  she 
were  ashamed. 

'  Yes ;  he  asked  a  girl  he  knows  there,  and  she 
told  him.  The  "  remove  "  is  a  rotten  form,  and  the 
only  two  decent  girls  in  it  are  Barbara  Bellamy  and 
a  chum  of  hers ;  and  he  says  he  could  well  believe 
it,  for  a  sillier  lot  than  you  looked  that  day  he 
couldn't  imagine,  and  a  feeble  contrast  to  the  girls 
you  were  hissing.' 

Clarice  made  no  reply  to  this.  So  her  brother, 
having  relieved  his  feelings  by  scolding  his  sister 
well,  concluded,  '  And  let  me  tell  you  Barbara 's 
got  more  sense  and  worth  in  her  little  finger  than 
you  have  in  all  your  body,  and  you  can  put  that 
in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.'  With  this  parting  shot 
he  took  up  his  books  again  and  departed,  leaving 
Clarice  still  lazily  rocking  herself  and  outwardly 
composed,  whereas  she  was  inwardly  raging. 

But  Hector  Ogilvie  had  not  done  with  the  subject, 
and  went  off  to  his  mother  and  told  her  as  much  of 
the  tale  as  he  deemed  proper,  and  got  her  to  put 
on  her  hat  and  come  round  to  Mrs  Brownsward's 
house  with  him.  '  You  can  talk  to  Mrs  Brownsward 
and  I  '11  have  a  jaw  with  Barbara.  I  expect  she  's 
been  doing  and  saying  asinine  things,  and  I  shall 
have  to  try  to  give  her  a  tip  or  two.  I  wish 
Clarice  hadn't  taken  this  dislike  to  her ;  it 's  jolly 
awkward.' 

'  It  is  indeed,  because  I  wanted  to  ask  her  to  tea, 
and  Clarice  declares  she  won't  speak  to  her  if  she 
comes,'  sighed  Mrs  Ogilvie. 
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'  Clarice  is  an  ass,  for  Barbara 's  a  friend  worth 
having,*  said  Hector  with  a  brother's  candour  as 
the  two  walked  to  Mrs  Brownsward's,  where  they 
found  that  lady  and  her  charge  sitting  over  the 
fire,  knitting. 

'  Knitting  ! '  cried  Hector  in  surprise.  *  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  you  'd  care  about  such  things.' 

'  Nor  do  I ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  accom- 
plishment for  a  woman,'  said  Barbara  with  her  quiet 
smile,  as  she  awkwardly  put  the  wool  round  her 
hand  again  preparatory  to  going  on  with  her  work. 

*  I  thought  only  old  women  knitted,'  he  remarked, 
watching  her. 

'  They  have  possibly  more  leisure  for  such  work 
than  young  women,  and  in  truth  it  seems  to  me 
an  occupation  more  fitted  for  age  than  youth,' 
replied  Barbara  as  she  laboured  to  get  her  needles 
right. 

Hector  laughed.  'Anyway,  you  don't  seem  to 
be  very  brilliant  at  it.  I  should  chuck  it  if  I  were 
you.     Why  should  you  do  what  you  hate  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  hate  it ;  and  I  must  do  it,  because  I 
have  to  get  this  scarf  done  for  the  poor  by  Christmas,' 
explained  Barbara. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  know ;  my  sister  Clarice  is  doing  one 
too,'  he  observed,  and  then  stopped  short.  He  had 
not  meant  to  speak  of  Clarice  at  all. 

But  Barbara  exclaimed,  *I  have  long  wished  to 
see  you  in  order  to  ask  you  when  your  sister  was 
returning  to  school,  and  what  the  cause  of  her 
absence  was.' 

Hector  stared  in  astonishment  at  Barbara.  '  My 
sister  !     Don't  you  know  my  sister  ? '  he  exclaimed. 

'Naturally  I  do  not  know  her,  seeing  that  she 
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has  not  yet  returned  to  school.  I  am  anticipating — 
looking  forward,  I  mean,'  she  corrected  herself,  '  to 
making  her  acquaintance.' 

Hector  saw  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Barbara 
had  not  connected  Clarice  with  him  ;  and  as  he  was 
not  at  all  proud  of  the  relationship  at  that  moment, 
he  adroitly  evaded  answering  the  question  by  saying, 
*  What  made  you  change  "  anticipating  "  into  "  look- 
ing forward  "  ?     Who  taught  you  that  ? ' 

*A  noble  friend  whom  I  have  made  at  school,' 
said  Barbara.  '  She  is  anxious  that  I  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  conform  to — use,  I  mean — the  speech 
current  at  school ;  and  so  I  try  to  confine  myself  to 
their  vocabulary.' 

*  H'm,'  said  Hector,  *  I  should  say  it  was  no  go.' 
Barbara  stared.  *  No  good,  that  is  to  say.  You  '11 
never  get  into  their  way  of  talking — and  a  good  job, 
too.  Of  course,  I  think  your  friend  is  right  to 
make  you  chuck  all  those  high-f alutin  words ;  but 
don't  you  try  to  be  slangy,  because  you  '11  never  do 
it  properly.' 

'  You  need  have  no  fear  ;  I  did  not  include  slang 
in  the  vocabulary.  But  about  your  sister — why  has 
she  not  returned  to  the  school  ? '  inquired  Barbara, 
who  was  not  easily  turned  from  her  purpose,  as 
Hector  found  to  his  chagrin. 

For  one  wild  moment  he  thought  of  making  up 
some  tale  about  her  having  gone  to  another  school, 
or  something ;  but  worthier  thoughts  prevailed,  and 
he  stammered  out,  '  Well,  she  has.' 

Barbara  looked  puzzled.  '  She  has  what — an 
illness  ? ' 

'  No,  no.  The  fact  is,  I  'm  frightfully  ashamed  of 
Clarice  ;  she  's  rather  an  ass,  you  know,'  said  Hector. 
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Even  now  it  did  not  dawn  upon  Barbara  that 
Clarice  Ogilvie  was  the  sister  of  the  boy  she 
imagined  was  named  Hector  Perret.  Perhaps  her 
conduct  had  something  to  do  with  the  difficulty 
she  found  in  connecting  this  nice,  friendly  boy  with 
the  girl  who  behaved  so  badly  to  her,  so  she  replied 
pleasantly,  'Brothers  are  often  very  severe  upon 
their  sisters.  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  like  her  very 
much.     Please  tell  her.* 

*  Oh  no,  you  won't,'  he  replied ;  then  added  with 
an  effort,  '  Look  here,  you  'd  better  hear  the  truth : 
she  's  in  your  class,  and  you  don't  like  her  at  all ! ' 

'  Clarice  Ogilvie  is  your  sister  ?  Your  half-sister, 
then  ? '  cried  Barbara  in  surprise. 

'  Why  should  she  be  my  half-sister  ?  She  's  my 
whole  sister,  worse  luck  !  And  a  jolly  badly  behaved 
one,  too,'  he  remarked. 

'  Then  by  what  means  does  she  come  by  the  name 
of  Ogilvie  ? '  inquired  Barbara,  who  did  not  wish 
to  discuss  Clarice's  conduct  with  her  brother,  and 
who  was  also  puzzled  by  the  new  name. 

'  My  name 's  Ogilvie  too.  It  was  your  old 
Johnnie  of  a  butler  who  would  call  me  Perret,  and 
I  never  bothered  to  contradict  him ;  but  my  name 's 
the  same  as  Clarice's,  of  course.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  have  made  things  better  if  you  had  known 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  ;  you  could  have  threatened  to 
write  to  Aunt  Ruth  if  she  did  not  behave  properly,' 
he  observed. 

'  I  do  not  see  what  your  aunt  has  to  do  with 
your  sister's  behaviour  at  school,  and  I  should 
certainly  not  think  of  referring  to  her  in  any  case 
of  dispute  with  a  schoolfellow,'  said  Barbara  with 
decision. 
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'  Well,  that 's  awfully  sporting  of  you  !  But,  I  say, 
I  'm  awfully  sorry  you  're  having  such  a  bad  time, 
you  know,'  he  said. 

'But  I  am  not  having  a  bad  time.  You  must 
have  been  misinformed.  I  cannot  deny  that  there 
has  been  some  friction  with  my  classmates  owing  to 
our  different  bringing- up,  which  prevents  our  quite 
seeing  things  from  the  same  point  of  view ;  but  I 
hope,  in  time,  that  it  will  pass,'  said  Barbara  calmly. 

'  Well,  you  're  a  cool  customer  !     Do  you  mean  to 

say  you  call  insulting  you  in  the  public  street  * 

he  began. 

But  Barbara,  though  as  a  rule  too  courteous  to 
interrupt  any  one,  broke  in  upon  him.  '  Pardon — 
please  do  not  speak  of  that ;  it  is  past,  and  can 
never  occur  again.  I  am  sure  all  who  par — I  mean, 
took  part  in  that  demonstration  are  ashamed,  and 
I  have  forgotten  it.  I  have  made  two  friends  at 
school,  and  hope  to  make  many  more.  I  find  it 
most  interesting,  and  feel  very  much  obliged  to  your 
aunt  for  being  the  means  of  my  coming  to  a  school,' 
declared  Barbara. 

'  Oh,  well,  if  it 's  all  right  I  needn't  have  bothered 
my  head  about  it  nor  come  jawing  round  here.  I 
was  awfully  sick,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  heard  about 
it  all ;  but  as  you  don't  care  twopence,  why,  I  needn't 
either.' 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you ;  and  I  particularly  want 
to  see  you,  for  I  should  like  your  opinion  on  a 
certain  matter.  And  I  do  care  when  there  is 
unpleasantness.  But  is  that  not  unavoidable  in  social 
intercourse  ?  I  thought  it  was  to  be  expected,'  said 
Barbara.      *  Don't  people  always  quarrel  ? ' 

'  Not  quite.     Lots  of  people  jog  along  quite  com- 
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fortably  and  never  fall  out  with  their   neighbours 
at  all,'  said  Hector. 

'  You  surprise  me.  I  have  not  found  mine 
amenable.' 

*  No,  you  don't  seem  to  have ;  still,  you  '11  worry 
through  all  right.  What  do  you  want  my  opinion 
about  ? '  he  inquired,  rather  flattered  at  the  idea  that 
Barbara  wished  to  consult  him,  and  imagining  it  was 
something  to  do  with  her  lessons  or  her  attitude 
towards  her  schoolfellows.      He  was  soon  undeceived. 

'  I  want  your  opinion  about  a  hat,'  she  observed. 

*  A  hat !  Did  you  say  a  hat  or  a  bat  ? '  inquired 
Hector,  who  thought  his  ears  must  have  deceived 
him. 

*  A  hat — a  new  hat,'  Barbara  repeated. 

*  Do  you  mean  for  a  boy  ? '  he  inquired,  thinking 
that  perhaps  she  wished  to  make  a  present  of  a  hat 
to  some  village  boy. 

'  No ;  for  a  girl — for  myself,'  she  replied  with  her 
quiet  smile. 

'  Well,  what  on  earth  use  can  I  be  about  that  ? ' 
demanded  Hector,  this  being  the  last  subject  on 
which  he  expected  to  be  consulted. 

'  I  thought  you  would  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
what  kind  of  hat  I  ought  to  buy  for  myself,'  she 
repeated. 

'  For  school  ?  It 's  a  uniform  one,  isn't  it  ? '  he 
asked,  still  pondering  why  he  should  be  asked  about 
this.  *  Surely  one  of  your  school  friends  would  know 
best  about  that  ? ' 

'It  is  not  for  school,  for  which  there  is,  as  you 
say,  a  uniform  hat ;  it  is  for  best — for  Sundays  and 
holidays.' 

'  Then  you  'd  better  ask  Mrs  Brownsward's  advice. 
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She  'd  be  the  very  person  ;  she  goes  in  for  dress.  I  'm 
no  earthly  use,'  he  declared  with  decision. 

'  Oh,  are  you  not  ? '  said  Barbara  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

'  Of  course  not.  I  can't  think  why  you  should  have 
expected  me  to  be.  I  know  when  a  girl 's  nicely 
dressed  or  has  a  pretty  hat  on  ;  but  as  for  advising 
you  what  to  buy,  I  could  not  do  it  to  save  my  life,' 
he  answered. 

'  One  can  do  much  to  save  one's  life.  But  I  am 
sorry  you  cannot  advise  me  ;  I  was  trusting  to  seeing 
you  soon  for  this  very  purpose,'  said  Barbara. 

*  But  that 's  just  what  I  can't  understand.  What 
made  you  think  of  me,  of  all  people  ? '  inquired 
Hector,  who  thought  this  the  maddest  thing  Barbara 
had  done  yet. 

'  Because  you  are  the  only  boy  I  know,'  said 
Barbara. 

'  Why  do  you  imagine  that  boys  know  anything 
about  girls'  hats  ? '  inquired  Hector.  *  They  are  the 
very  last  people  to  ask.' 

'  I  wanted  the  opinion  of  a  boy  because  I  thought 
the  masculine  mind  would  be  less  influenced  by  the 
fashion  of  the  moment,  which  is  most  inartistic,'  said 
Barbara. 

'  So  it  is — hideous,'  said  Hector  promptly. 

'  That  is  also  my  opinion.  What  do  you  suggest 
my  wearing  instead  of  it,  then  ? '  she  demanded. 

*  You  must  be  in  the  fashion,  hideous  or  not,'  he 
declared. 

'  I  see  no  "  must," '  objected  Barbara  ;  *  and  I 
absolutely  decline  to  surmount  my  thick  shock  of 
hair  by  the  erection  worn  at  present.' 

'Well,  it  wouldn't  suit  you  very  well,  it's  true,' 
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agreed  Hector.  '  Why  not  wear  a  picture-hat  ? 
They  're  always  the  fashion.  I  saw  a  girl  in  one  at 
church  last  Sunday — a  large  black  Leghorn,  with 
ostrich-feathers.     She  looked  awfully  decent.' 

*  White  or  black  feathers  ? '  inquired  Barbara. 

'  Black,'  replied  Hector ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
describe  how  the  hat  had  been  trimmed  and  the 
angle  at  which  the  feathers  had  been  put  in, 

Barbara  listened  attentively  to  these  directions. 
'  Thank  you,'  she  said.  '  I  will  get  a  similar  one.  I 
do  not  understand  the  art  of  dress  as  yet.' 

'  Are  you  two  discussing  clothes  ? '  asked  Mrs 
Brownsward  in  a  pause  of  her  conversation  with 
Mrs  Ogilvie. 

'  Oh  no — only  just  saying  how  hideous  the  fashion 
in  hats  is,'  said  Hector  hastily,  for  he  did  not  want 
to  be  teased  about  being  an  authority  on  ladies' 
dress. 

Here  Mrs  Ogilvie  took  her  departure,  and  on 
their  way  home  said,  'I  like  what  I  have  seen  of 
Aunt  Ruth's  protegee.  Hector ;  and  Mrs  Brownsward 
says  she  has  got  quite  fond  of  her,  and  has  never 
felt  dull  a  moment  since  Barbara  has  been  there,  she 
is  so  unexpected  in  her  remarks.' 

*  She  is  that ! '  agreed  Hector  with  emphasis. 

'  I  wish  we  could  ask  her  to  the  house  ;  but  I 
suppose  it  is  impossible  with  Clarice  in  her  present 
mood,'  said  his  mother. 

'Oh  yes,  quite.  And  besides,  I  shouldn't  think 
she  'd  care  to  come  to  Clarice's  house  after  the  way 
she  has  behaved,  though  there  's  no  knowing  what 
Barbara  will  do ;  she  *s  not  a  bit  like  other  people,' 
said  Hector. 

'  I  'm  glad  we  went  to  see  her,  at  any  rate,     And 
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Mrs  Brownsward  tells  me  Barbara  was  hoping  to 
see  you,  as  she  wished  to  consult  you  about  some- 
thing. I  suppose  it  was  about  poor  Clarice  ? '  said 
his  mother. 

'  Oh  no ;  nothing  particular — quite  a  private 
matter,'  said  Hector  hastily. 

*  A  private  matter  ! '  exclaimed  his  mother  in  sur- 
prise. 'What  can  you  and  Barbara  have  to  talk 
about  that  is  so  private  ? ' 

'Nothing  of  the  smallest  consequence,'  Hector 
assured  her ;  and  his  mother,  who  had  great  con- 
fidence in  him,  asked  no  more  questions,  concluding 
that  it  was  some  school  matter  which  Barbara  did 
not  wish  Clarice's  mother  to  hear. 

'  She 's  a  queer  fish,  but  she 's  got  a  lot  of  common- 
sense  in  spite  of  her  oddity,'  he  said ;  and  although 
he  said  no  more  about  Barbara,  he  thought  a  good 
deal,  and,  amongst  other  things,  that  after  all  she 
had  not  been  so  mad  as  he  had  imagined  in  asking 
his  advice  about  a  hat,  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  '  masculine  mind '  idea.  He  smiled 
grimly  to  himself  as  he  thought  how  he  had 
gravely  discussed  fashions  and  girls'  dress  for  half- 
an-hour  with  her,  and  wondered  what  his  school- 
fellows would  say  if  they  knew  it — which,  thank 
goodness  !  they  did  not. 

He  also  reflected  that  the  very  thing  he  had  gone 
for,  which  was  to  discuss  the  occurrences  at  the 
Central  Public  Girls'  School  and  Barbara's  conduct 
with  regard  to  them,  she  had  politely  but  deter- 
minedly refused  to  discuss  or  be  advised  upon. 

'  I  expect  she  doesn't  think  it  loyal,  or  something,' 
he  soliloquised ;  and  his  good  opinion  of  Barbara, 
which  was  already  a  very  high  one,  was  increased. 
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'  I  do  wish  Clarice  had  her  for  a  friend  ! '  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed  as  they  entered  their  own  house. 

*  Who  ?  Oh,  Barbara  Bellamy,  of  course  !  Yes, 
so  do  I.  Let  us  hope  she  will,  some  day ;  Barbara 
might  make  Clarice  work  still  better — though  she 
has  improved  this  year,  I  am  glad  to  say.' 

'  Yes,  and  that 's  Barbara's  doing ;  Clarice  owned 
that.  Well,  Clarice  will  be  jolly  lucky  if  she  ever 
gets  her  for  a  friend,  and  it  will  be  more  than  she 
deserves.  But  Barbara 's  a  good  sort,  and  does 
not  bear  malice ;  so,  if  Clarice  only  behaves  herself, 
she  may  be  friends  with  Barbara  even  now,'  said 
Hector. 

'Clarice  is  much  obliged,  but  she  has  plenty  of 
friends  without  your  paragon,'  said  his  sister  with 
a  mocking  laugh. 

'  Blow  it  all !  I  didn't  know  she  was  there,' 
muttered  Hector,  much  disgusted  at  the  thought  that 
he  had  perhaps  made  matters  worse — which  he  had, 
for  the  moment. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE    CHAINED    DESK. 

*  T  DON'T  like  the  girl,  and  never  shall  like  her ; 
J^  and  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  her  to  me,' 
said  Clarice  irritably  to  Mary  Clarke. 
The  girl  whom  Clarice  disliked  was,  of  course, 
Barbara  Bellamy,  and  the  remark  was  called  forth 
by  Mary's  continual  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
her  demerits.  It  was  Mary's  habit  to  harp  on  one 
subject;  she  was  only  capable  of  thinking  of  one 
subject,  and  she  talked  of  it  without  considering 
whether  it  was  interesting  or  pleasing  to  her  listener. 
Clarice,  who  was  her  bosom  friend,  had  the  benefit 
of  her  railing,  and  occasionally  had  too  much  of  it. 
But  Mary  Clarke  was  one  of  those  weak,  obstinate 
girls  out  of  whose  heads  it  is  very  difficult  to  drive 
an  idea  when  once  it  enters,  as  will  be  seen.  She  had 
an  idea  that  Barbara  domineered,  or  tried  to  domineer, 
over  them,  and  that  the  latter  ought  to  be  '  taken  down 
a  peg,'  in  schoolgirl  language,  and  she  wasted  her  time 
and  energy  in  thinking  of  ways  to  take  Barbara 
down.  At  least,  that  was  how  Mary  Clarke  put  it 
to  herself,  and  how  she  pretended  to  herself  to 
justify  her  actions.  For,  if  she  had  been  honest,  she 
would  have  acknowledged  that  she  was  just  acting 
out  of  spite,  and  nothing  else. 

'  Yes ;  but  I  'm  not  going  to  stand  a  new  girl 
having  the  cheek  to  come  and  order  the  "  remove  " 
not    to    talk    in    lesson -time,    and   not   to   give   up 
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anecdotes  that  they  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  in  a 
paper  no  one  but  that  Barbara  would  ever  think  of 
reading/  said  Mary. 

'You  can't  stop  her  doing  what  she  likes,'  said 
Clarice.  '  She  doesn't  take  any  notice  of  what  you 
or  any  one  says.' 

'  She  will  before  I  've  done  with  her/  said  Mary 
darkly. 

Clarice  was  tired  of  the  subject,  and  made  no 
reply.  She  avoided  Barbara,  and  did  not  even 
respond  to  her  *  Good-morning ; '  but  she  preferred 
to  show  her  disapproval  of  her  aunt's  protegee  by 
ignoring  her,  and  it  was  only  when  urged  thereto 
by  Mary  that  she  showed  her  any  open  hostility. 

Just  then  the  two,  who  were  great  tennis-players, 
were  called  to  the  covered  asphalt  courts,  and  no 
further  conversation  was  possible,  for  which  Clarice 
was  very  thankful. 

Mary  said  no  more  on  the  subject  to  Clarice ;  but 
she  was  very  busy,  her  head  bent,  writing  something 
during  preparation-time.  Clarice  looked  over  on  to 
her  desk  two  or  three  times  to  see  what  she  could 
be  so  intent  about,  as  they  had  no  composition  that 
day ;  but  Mary  spread  her  left  arm  round  whatever 
she  was  writing,  with  the  intent  of  preventing 
Clarice  or  any  one  else  from  seeing.  So,  as  she  was 
as  a  rule  too  lazy  to  exert  herself  about  anything 
that  was  not  necessary,  Clarice  went  on  with  her 
own  work,  over  which  she  did  exert  herself  now 
that  Barbara  was  there  to  'answer  every  question 
that  other  people  could  not,  and  annoy  people.' 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Mary  gave  a  little  chuckle, 
which  made  Clarice  involuntarily  stretch  over  to  see 
what  the  joke  was. 
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*  No,  you  don't !  If  you  don't  have  the  trouble 
you  sha'n't  have  the  fun,'  was  Mary's  oracular 
remark. 

Clarice  made  a  little  gesture  expressive  of  in- 
difference and  took  no  more  notice,  concluding  that 
it  was  one  of  Mary's  caricatures,  at  which  she  was 
rather  clever. 

The  next  day  Clarice  heard  a  tearing  of  paper 
behind  her,  and  as  tearing  up  exercise-books  or 
tearing  leaves  out  of  them  was  forbidden,  she  turned 
round  to  see  who  the  offender  was.  She  was  not 
the  only  one  who  looked  round  for  this  purpose,  and 
great  was  the  astonishment  to  find  in  this  breaker 
of  rules  Barbara  Bellamy. 

*  You  mustn't  do  that ! '  said  Janet  in  a  low  voice  ; 
*  it 's  not  allowed,  you  know.  Miss  Flock  told  you 
so.' 

*  It  was  inevitable,'  replied  Barbara  as  she  tore  a 
page  out  of  another  book,  but  she  gave  no  explana- 
tion of  her  conduct ;  and  as  Miss  Flock  had  entered, 
no  one  dared  to  say  anything  more.  Nor  would 
Barbara  have  answered  them  if  they  had,  as  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  speak  during  school-hours. 

'Now,  Barbara,  explain  your  disgraceful  conduct, 
and  what  you  mean  by  insisting  on  our  keeping  the 
rules  while  you  dance  a  hornpipe  on  them  your- 
self,' said  Janet,  taking  Barbara  by  the  arm  and 
giving  her  a  gentle  pinch  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
the  playground. 

As  a  rule  Barbara  responded  with  a  smile  and  a 
candid,  if  sometimes  unexpected,  reply  to  Janet's 
banter ;  but  to-day  she  did  not  smile,  nor  did  she 
reply  at  first.  Then  she  said,  with  a  slight  accent  on 
the  /,  '  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  disgraceful  conduct, 

Bellamy.  O 
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and  I  tore  those  pages  out  for  a  reason  which  seemed 
justifiable  to  myself,  but  which  I  do  not  purpose 
imparting  to  you.' 

*  Ta-ta-ta,  ta-ta !  What 's  this  hoity-toitiness  for  ? 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  plain  English,  that 
you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  what  you  did  it  for  ? ' 
demanded  Janet. 

*  That  is  so,'  replied  Barbara. 

*  Then  you  might  just  as  well  have  said  so  and 
saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  reeling  out  all  those 
long  words,  which  nobody  can  understand  and  which 
I  call  sheer  side,'  said  Janet  testily,  annoyed  at 
Barbara  for  not  giving  her  an  explanation  of  an  act 
which  the  girls  knew  was  wrong  and  about  which 
the  mistresses  would  have  something  to  say  later  on. 

*I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  that  word 
before — "sheerside,"  I  mean,'  observed  Barbara. 

*  It  isn't  one  word  ;  it 's  two,'  said  Janet  shortly. 

*  "  Sheer  side  "  ?  And  what  may  they  mean  ? ' 
inquired  Barbara  courteously,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
make  conversation. 

'  That  I  do  not  purpose  imparting  to  you,'  retorted 
Janet. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  annoyed  you,'  said  Barbara ; 
but  she  did  not  explain,  after  all.  Janet  at  first  con- 
soled herself  by  the  thought  that  she  would  have  to 
do  so  to  Miss  Flock  by-and-by  ;  and  then  poor  Janet, 
who  did  not  want  Barbara  to  get  into  trouble,  was 
quite  cross  and  irritable  in  view  of  the  impending 
scene. 

They  were  sitting  at  preparation,  and  saw  Miss 
Flock,  who  was  correcting  a  pile  of  exercise-books, 
take  one  up  with  an  exclamation  of  annoyance  and 
examine  it  closely.     As  they  expected,  Miss  Flock 
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had  found  out  that  a  page  and  a  half  had  been  torn 
out  of  the  exercise-book  in  which  Barbara  did  her 
maps.  She  looked  up  and  observed  that  the  whole 
class  was  on  the  qui  vive — except,  as  usual,  the 
culprit,  who  was  absorbed  in  her  studies,  and  had  to 
be  spoken  to  quite  loudly  before  she  appeared  to 
hear. 

Miss  Flock's  first  impulse  had  been  to  ask  an 
explanation  from  Barbara  at  once,  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  she  put  the  book  aside  and  waited  a  short 
time ;  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Barbara's  com- 
position-book was  on  the  top  of  the  next  pile,  as  she, 
being  the  last-comer,  had  the  last  desk  in  the  class- 
room, and  her  book  was  the  last  to  be  collected. 
Some  impulse  made  Miss  Flock  take  it  up.  In 
amazement  she  turned  over  the  leaves.  Not  one 
was  fit  to  be  seen ;  some  had  several  lines  heavily 
blotted  out,  some  only  a  word  here  and  there ;  and 
some  had  a  huge  blot  or  patch  of  ink,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  purposely  enlarged,  if  not  made  on 
purpose. 

The  more  Miss  Flock  looked  the  angrier  she 
became,  and  at  last   she   could   bear  it  no   longer. 

•  Barbara  Bellamy,'  she  exclaimed  sharply,  '  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  your  books  ? ' 

The  sound  of  her  name  spoken  thus  clearly 
aroused  Barbara ;  but  she  was  not  quick  about 
anything,  and  she  did  not  grasp  Miss  Flock's  ques- 
tion. '  I  beg  your  pardon ;  did  you  address  me  ? '  she 
inquired. 

'  Yes,  I  did  ! '  returned  Miss  Flock  emphatically. 

*  I  want  to  know  why  you  have  been  tearing  to 
pieces  and  disfiguring  your  books  like  this  ? '  and 
Miss  Flock  held  up  one  of  Barbara's  exercise-books 
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open  at  a  very  much  blotted  page.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  perhaps  the  defacing  of  the  books  might 
be  a  trick  which  one  of  the  other  girls  had  played 
Barbara. 

Barbara  looked  at  the  book  with  her  grave  face, 
and  said  simply,  '  Yes,  madam — Miss  Flock,  I  mean.' 
Janet  had  objected  to  her  saying  '  madam;'  so  Barbara, 
when  she  remembered,  hastened  to  correct  herself,  to 
please  that  exacting  friend. 

'  Yes  ! '  repeated  Miss  Flock  blankly,  and  gazed 
at  Barbara  as  if  to  find  some  explanation  in  her 
expression  ;  but  Barbara  was  as  calm  as  usual,  if  a 
little  graver.  '  What  did  you  do  it  for  ? '  demanded 
Miss  Flock. 

'  To  purify  them,'  replied  Barbara. 

At  this  the  girls  began  to  titter,  and  some  of 
them  turned  round  and  stared  at  Barbara ;  but  Miss 
Flock  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  laugh.  She  liked 
Barbara  and  respected  her — somehow  every  one  did 
— so  she  had  more  patience  than  she  would  have 
had  with  any  other  girl  who  gave  such  an  answer 
to  such  a  question,  and  asked  again,  *  What  did  you 
say  ?     I  don't  think  I  rightly  understood  you.' 

'  I  said  I  tore  out  those  pages  to  purify  my  booka 
I  regret  the  necessity,  and  trust  you  will  pardon  me.' 

'  What ! '  Here  Miss  Flock  paused.  '  Please  ex- 
plain yourself.      Why  was  it  necessary  ? ' 

'I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  explain  further,'  said 
Barbara.      '  Shall  I  take  off  my  conduct-marks  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Miss  Flock,  and  bent  her  head  over 
her  correcting  without  another  word. 

The  girls  'took  off'  or  were  told  to  'take  off'  a 
conduct-mark  every  time  they  transgressed  in  any 
way,  and    in    very   bad   cases    they   lost   them   all. 
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Apparently  Barbara  acknowledged  that  this  was  a 
very  bad  case,  and  forestalled  Miss  Flock  by  offering 
to  take  them  all  off — an  offer  which,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  accepted. 

'  Well,  you  are  ! '  was  Janet's  lucid  remark. 

Barbara  took 'no  notice ;  she  simply  went  on  with 
her  work,  and  did  not  look  up  again  until  the  bell 
rang,  when  she  quietly  put  her  work  together,  and 
was  going  out  of  the  schoolroom,  when  Miss  Flock 
called  out,  '  Barbara  Bellamy,  kindly  stop  behind  ! ' 

Barbara  immediately  took  her  place  again  and 
waited.  The  girls  glanced  at  her  as  they  passed 
out,  but  she  was  just  as  usual — quite  calm. 

'  She 's  not  a  bit  frightened,'  said  Clarice  to  Mary 
Clarke. 

'  Why  should  she  ? '  asked  Mary.  '  What 's  there 
to  be  frightened  about  ? ' 

'  A  good  deal,  I  should  think.  I  should  not  like 
to  have  to  answer  for  what  she  has  done.  What  in 
the  world  did  she  do  it  for  ?  I  really  think  she 
must  be  cracky.' 

'  I  have  always  said  she  was,'  replied  Mary. 

'  I  wonder  what  old  Flock  will  do.  I  expect  she 
will  tell  Miss  Crossley,  and  Barbara '11  get  into  an 
awful  row.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  expel 
her,  breaking  rules  like  that,'  continued  Clarice. 

'  What  rubbish  you  talk ! '  cried  Mary  angrily. 
'  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  want  to  hear  her 
name  again,  and  now  here  you  are  talking  about 
that  sickening  girl  yourself  ! ' 

'  I  can't  help  it — she 's  always  doing  something 
extraordinary,'  said  Clarice ;  but  she  dropped  the 
subject,  as  desired. 

Barbara  and  Miss  Flock  sat  and  faced  each  other. 
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'  What  does  it  mean,  Barbara  ?  You  did  not  do 
this  out  of  defiance,  I  am  sure,'  the  mistress  said  at 
last. 

*  No,  indeed.  I  regret  the  necessity,'  said  Barbara 
earnestly. 

*  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  will  tell  me  all  about  it.' 
'I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any 

information  on  the  subject,'  persisted  Barbara. 

'Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,'  said  Miss 
Flock  coldly.  '  I  must  inform  the  principal  of  this 
act  of  insubordination,  and  she  must  deal  with  it  as 
she  thinks  fit.' 

If  Miss  Flock  hoped  this  threat  would  reduce 
Barbara  to  submission  she  was  very  much  mistaken. 
Barbara  made  her  stiff  little  bow  and  retired. 

Miss  Flock,  as  she  had  threatened,  reported  the 
matter  to  the  principal,  adding,  '  I  suppose,  on  re-read- 
ing her  exercises,  she  found  she  had  used  incorrect 
grammar ;  and  she  is  a  great  stickler  for  exactitude 
of  expression  and  purity  of  speech,  so  I  suppose  that 
is  what  she  meant  by  "  purifying  her  exercises." ' 

Probably  if  Miss  Flock  had  told  the  tale  without 
making  any  comment.  Miss  Crossley  would  have 
jumped  to  the  right  conclusion ;  but,  as  it  was,  she 
took  Miss  Flock's  explanation,  and  observed,  'You 
say  she  has  lost  all  her  conduct- marks ;  that  is 
punishment  enough  for  this  time.  If  it  happens 
again,  it  will  be  an  act  of  insubordination  that  I 
shall  not  easily  pardon.' 

Clarice  felt  rather  uneasy  as  she  walked  home. 
A  remembrance  of  something  in  Mary's  face  made 
her  suspicious  that  she  was  not  so  ignorant  of  the 
matter  as  she  pretended  to  be,  and  Clarice  feared 
that  Barbara  was  nobly  shielding  her. 
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As  for  Janet,  she  took  Barbara  by  the  arm  and 
said  with  decision,  '  Now,  listen  to  me.  I  won't 
have  it !  You  owe  it  to  your  friends  to  clear  your- 
self of  this  charge.' 

Barbara  looked  disturbed  for  a  moment ;  but  her 
brow  soon  cleared,  and  she  said,  '  I  do  not  think  so.' 

'  But  I  do  think  so.  You  ought  to  consider  us ; 
we  have  to  uphold  you,  and  how  can  we  if  we  think 
you  wrong  ? ' 

'  I  should  be  'glad  if  you  had  enough  confidence 
in  me  to  believe  that  I  have  done  my  duty,'  said 
Barbara  a  little  wistfully. 

'  Oh,  of  course  we  believe  that  you  have  done 
what  you  think  is  your  duty ;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  you  don't  know  what  is  your  duty.  It 's  your 
duty  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  not  to 
break  them  when  you  think  fit,'  protested  Janet. 

'  I  see  your  point.  But  this  case  was  exceptional ; 
it  will  not  happen  again,'  said  Barbara. 

'I  don't  know  so  much  about  that.  If  she  does 
it  once  and  finds  you  meekly  bear  it,  she  '11  do  it 
again — or  worse,'  said  Janet. 

Barbara  started.  '  Who  told  you  she  had  done 
it  ? '  she  asked. 

'Nobody.  I  guessed,  of  course.  Don't  I  know 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself  ?  Of  course 
you  are  shielding  those  two  horrid  girls.' 

'  No,  I  am  not,'  said  Barbara.  '  I  simply  decline 
to  discuss  the  subject,  except  to  assure  you  that  it 
will  not  happen  again,  as  I  shall  take  measures  to 
prevent  it.' 

The  next  morning,  when  the  *  remove '  came  into 
their  schoolroom  and  passed  Barbara's  desk  (which 
was  the  first  object  they  set  eyes  upon  on  entering 
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the  room,  as  it  was  close  to  the  door),  great  was  their 
surprise  to  see  it  encircled  by  a  massive  chain,  which 
was  fastened  by  an  equally  massive  padlock. 

Several  of  the  'remove'  gave  a  jerk  of  their 
heads  as  much  as  to  say,  *  What  next  ? '  and  others 
waved  a  hand  in  passing  or  murmured,  *  Her  latest ! ' 
But  two  or  three,  including  Janet  and  Clarice,  knew 
quite  well  why  it  was  done,  and  felt  a  certain  satis- 
faction that  whoever  had  defaced  Barbara's  books 
should  no  longer  have  the  chance  of  doing  it. 

Miss  Flock  stood  still  abruptly  when  she  saw  the 
desk ;  but  she  took  no  notice  whatever,  nor  did  she 
say  anything  when  the  chain  jingled  and  clanked  on 
being  removed.  She  too  knew  that  she  had  made 
another  mistake,  and  that  the  defacing  of  the  books 
had  been  a  trick  played  by  another  girl ;  though 
why  Barbara  had  not  at  once  denounced  the  girl, 
since  her  action  to-day  amounted  to  the  same  thing, 
Miss  Flock  did  not  understand.  Nor  was  she  ever 
told  the  truth,  which  was  that  Barbara  had  been 
so  disgusted  at  the  caricatures  and  low  wit  with 
which  Mary  had  adorned  her  books  that  she  did 
not  choose  to  speak  of  the  matter  at  all,  but, 
being  determined  that  it  should  not  happen  again, 
had  taken  this  cumbersome  means  of  stopping  it. 

'  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  girl  ?  We  can't  let 
her  chain  up  her  desk,'  said  Miss  Flock  plaintively. 
It  happened  to  be  the  fortnightly  meeting  of 
mistresses. 

'There's  nothing  against  it  in  the  rules,  as 
Barbara  would  doubtless  say,'  suggested  another 
mistress. 

'  No ;  of  course  we  can't  let  that  chain  remain  on,' 
said  Miss  Crossley.     *  Tell  her  I  wish  it  removed  at 
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once ;  and,  till  the  animosity  against  Barbara  dies 
away,  keep  the  "  remove  "  locked  during  the  time  it 
is  empty.  I  have  a  kind  of  feeling  that  this  will 
not  last  much  longer ;  she  is  slowly  winning  her- 
self a  place  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  other 
girls.' 

*  She  will  never  win  a  place  in  Mary  Clarke's 
affection.  That  girl  is  the  bane  of  my  life ;  her 
influence  is  all  bad,'  said  Miss  Flock. 

'She  is  not  a  nice  girl,  but  she  is  not  really 
wicked.  If  only  she  could  get  under  some  good 
influence  I  feel  sure  we  could  make  something  of 
her,'  said  Miss  Crossley. 

'  Yes ;  but  puzzle — find  the  influence.  She  is  not 
attractive,  and  has  no  friends  but  that  easily  led  and 
indolent  Clarice,'  said  Miss  Flock,  '  who  is  influenced 
by  her.' 

'Mary's  influence,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  waning,' 
said  Miss  Crossley,  who  knew  what  went  on  in  the 
school  sometimes  better  than  the  mistresses  knew 
what  went  on  in  their  classes. 

No  more  was  said  on  the  matter,  and  something 
did  happen  very  soon  which  solved  Miss  Flock's 
puzzle. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

A   JOKE    WHICH    FAILED. 

*  T  SAY,  Clarry,  I  've  got  an  awful  joke  ! '  said 
J^  Mary  Clarke  one  morning  to  her  friend 
Clarice. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  inquired  Clarice  lazily.  She  was 
very  indolent  by  nature,  and  never  excited  herself 
very  much  about  anything ;  in  fact,  she  had  been 
more  roused  by  Barbara  and  her  doings  than  she 
had  ever  been  known  to  be  before. 

But  Clarice  spoke  with  such  indifference  that 
Mary  said  in  an  injured  tone,  '  Well,  you  needn't 
hear  it  if  you  don't  care  to.' 

'  Of  course  I  care  to,'  returned  Clarice  in  the  same 
tone,  the  fact  being  that  she  was  annoyed  with 
Mary. 

This  the  latter  saw,  for  she  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  intelligence.  *  I  say,  what 's  the  row  ? 
You  're  huffy  about  something,  and  you  may  as  well 
tell  me  what  it  is,'  she  said. 

'  I  'm  not  huffy  about  anything.  What  is  your 
joke  ?  I  hope  it 's  not  a  demonstration  or  anything 
like  that,  because  I  've  had  enough  of  them,'  replied 
Clarice. 

'  There,  I  knew  it !  Something  has  upset  you.  I 
suppose  your  brother  has  been  having  a  row  with 
you  ? '  said  Mary. 

'  I  don't  have  rows  with  my  brother,'  replied 
Clarice  in  the  same  indolent  tone,  a  little  disgusted 
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with  Mary's  manner ;  and  she  added,  *  And  I  should 
prefer  not  having  a  row,  as  you  call  it,  with  any  one.' 

'  We  're  very  haughty  and  languid  to-day  !  I  '11 
leave  you  to  company  more  suited  to  your  require- 
ments ! '  exclaimed  Mary,  going  off  with  her  head  in 
the  air. 

But  Clarice  did  not  want  this.  Mary  had  a  great 
influence  over  her,  and  Mary  was  an  awkward  person 
to  offend ;  so  she  followed  her  and  said,  *  Now,  you 
are  heing  huffy  yourself,  and  it 's  very  silly.  Tell 
me  what  your  joke  is.  I  feel  rather  hit  to-day, 
I  don't  know  why.' 

'I  do ;  it 's  the  adoring  Hector,'  said  Mary 
significantly. 

Clarice's  manner  lost  its  languor,  and  she  asked 
quickly,  '  The  adoring  Hector  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
How  do  you  know  Hector  ?  How  do  you  know 
that  he  adores  you  ? ' 

Mary  broke  into  her  loud  laugh.  '  Me  ?  Why, 
bless  you,  it  isn't  me  he  adores  ! '  Mary  did  not 
trouble  her  head  about  grammar,  and  '  I '  and  '  me  ' 
were  quite  the  same  to  her.  '  Don't  be  so  alarmed, 
my  dear.  I  don't  know  your  dear  brother,  and 
don't  want  to.  No  ;  but  that 's  just  the  joke,  which 
I  '11  tell  you  now  that  you  've  wakened  up  enough 
to  listen.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Clarice,  interested  now  that  it  had 
to  do  with  her  brother  Hector. 

'  You  might  be  more  civil  while  you  're  talking  to 
me.  "  Go  on,"  indeed  !  As  if  I  were  your  slave  ! ' 
cried  Mary,  who  could  be  very  unpleasant  when  she 
chose,  and  who  was  in  a  disagreeable  mood  to-day 
for  reasons  of  her  own. 

'  I  'm  sorry  I  offended  you  ;  but  do  go  on  and  tell 
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me  the  joke,  please,'  said  Clarice  in  a  conciliatory 
tone.     *  I  'm  really  dying  to  hear  it.' 

'  How  do  you  look  when  you  're  living  ? '  inquired 
Mary,  who  went  in  for  heavy  attempts  at  humour. 
But  as  Clarice  only  laughed  lightly  and  seemed 
bored,  she  continued,  '  It 's  Barbara  he  adores.' 

She  got  no  further,  for  Clarice  stopped  her  with, 
'  What  makes  you  say  that  ? ' 

'  My  cousin  told  me  her  brother  is  at  his  school, 
and  some  of  them  saw  us  the  other  day  when  we 
were  showing  Barbara  our  opinion  of  her.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  said  Clarice,  who  did  not  care  to 
be  reminded  of  that  scene. 

*  And  he  told  some  other  boys,  and  your  brother 
Hector  was  one  of  them  ;  and  he  was  in  a  howling 
rage,  and  called  us  all  sorts  of  names,  and  raved 
about  Barbara  to  such  an  extent  that  the  other 
fellows  said  he  must  be  gone  on  her  and  called  her 
the  future  Mrs  Hec.     Now  do  you  twig  my  joke  ? ' 

'  It 's  rather  a  silly  one.  Hector  doesn't  go  in  for 
that  kind  of  thing  at  all.  He  'd  be  in  a  nice  rage  if 
he  heard  them,'  said  Clarice. 

'  Oh,  but  he  did  hear  them,  and  that 's  the  best  of 
it ! '  cried  Mary.  '  He  said  solemnly  that  she  was  a 
jolly  sight  too  good  for  any  of  them,  and  we  weren't 
fit  to  black  her  boots.' 

'  Oh,  did  he  ? '  said  Clarice  angrily.  '  I  '11  thank 
him  to  mind  his  own  business  and  keep  his  opinions 
to  himself.' 

*  So  I  'm  going  to  play  a  trick  on  Barbara,'  said 
Mary. 

'  You  'd  better  let  her  alone ;  she  's  leaving  us 
alone,'  said  Clarice,  who  had  had  enough  of 
quarrelling  with  Barbara. 
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'  I  am  going  to  leave  her  alone.  I  'm  only  going 
to  put  something  comic  in  her  desk,'  said  Mary. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  inquired  Clarice. 

Mary  took  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket.  It  was 
addressed  to  '  Miss  Barbara  Bellamy '  in  a  bold, 
boyish  hand,  and  she  handed  it  to  Clarice,  saying, 
*  You  may  read  it.' 

But  Clarice  had  a  finer  sense  of  honour  than 
Mary,  and  she  said,  '  I  can't  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  somebody  else.' 

Mary  laughed  scornfully.  '  It 's  my  letter  till  I 
give  it  to  her,  and  I  suppose  you  can  read  it  if  I 
tell  you  to,  can't  you  ? '  she  inquired. 

Thus  assured,  Clarice  took  the  letter  and  glanced 
at  the  beginning,  '  My  darling  Barbara.'  This  not 
being  the  way  in  which  she  imagined  Mary  would 
begin  a  letter  to  a  person  whom  she  disliked  as  she 
did  Barbara,  and  as  the  letter  was  not  in  Mary's 
handwriting,  she  turned  it  over  to  see  the  signature, 
'  Hector.' 

*  Who  wrote  this  ? '  she  asked. 

'  You  read  it,  and  then  I  '11  tell  you,'  replied 
Mary. 

So  Clarice  did  read  it,  and  as  she  read  she  laughed. 
'  Barbara  will  be  in  a  nice  wax  when  she  reads  this,' 
she  said  as  she  handed  it  back.  '  But  who  did  write 
it?' 

It  was  a  clever  letter,  and  was  full  of  advice  to 
Barbara  as  to  how  to  behave  towards  her  schoolfellows 
— naturally,  taking  their  part — and  imploring  her  if 
possible  to  leave  the  school,  as  fearful  tortures 
threatened  her  if  she  remained  and  continued  to  be 
so  offensive  to  her  schoolfellows.  The  letter  wound 
up  with  protests  of  undying  affection  on  his  part, 
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and  a  promise  that,  if  she  would  wait  so  long,  he 
would  marry  her  after  ten  years. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? '  inquired  Mary, 
instead  of  answering  Clarice's  question. 

'It's  written  just  in  Hector's  style.  I  wonder 
if  she  '11  believe  it.  And  it 's  in  a  schoolboy's  hand- 
writing. I  should  like  to  see  her  face  when  she 
gets  it,'  said  Clarice. 

'  So  you  can.  We  '11  put  it  in  to-night  after  she 
has  left  the  classroom,  and  she  '11  see  it  to-morrow 
morning  the  first  thing  when  she  opens  her  desk,* 
explained  Mary. 

'  That  won't  be  any  good.  She  won't  look  at  it 
till  the  lessons  are  over,  you  '11  see  ;  she  never  thinks 
of  anything  but  them,  from  the  minute  she  gets  into 
the  schoolroom  till  she  comes  out,'  said  Clarice. 

*  She  will  look  at  a  letter,  I  should  think,'  said 
Mary ;  but  her  voice  was  doubtful,  for  she  knew 
that  Clarice  was  right,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
catastrophe  would  distract  Barbara's  attention  from 
her  lessons,  and  she  did  not  want  Barbara  to  keep 
the  letter  to  read  at  home. 

*  Not  she.  She  '11  go  on  with  her  "  studies,"  as 
she  calls  them,  without  giving  it  a  second  thought. 
That's  one  of  the  odd  things  about  her — she  can 
turn  her  mind  away  from  anything  that  distracts 
her  as  if  it  wasn't  there,  and  she  '11  do  the 
same  with  this  letter  till  recreation-time,'  declared 
Clarice. 

'  That  won't  do.  She  '11  be  with  that  sickening 
Janet,  who  '11  smell  a  rat  at  once,'  said  Mary  quickly. 
'  What  shall  we  do  ? ' 

'  We  'd  better  keep  it  till  after  recreation,  and  give 
it  to  her  before  preparation.     She  '11  think  it  is  one  of 
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US  asking  her  for  some  explanation  of  some  knotty 
point/  suggested  Clarice. 

'  Right  you  are  !  That  will  do  splendidly,  and 
we  '11  happen  to  turn  round  at  the  moment,'  agreed 
Mary  as  she  linked  her  arm  in  Clarice's  and  turned 
her  round,  just  in  time  to  avoid  Barbara,  who  was 
coming  their  way,  and  was  just  going  to  make  them 
her  bow,  which  Janet  had  in  vain  tried  to  cure  her 
of  making. 

'  I  say,  she  didn't  see  the  letter  in  your  hand,  did 
she  ? '  asked  Mary  anxiously. 

'  No,  I  don't  think  so.  But  what  if  she  did  ?  She 
would  not  know  it  was  for  her ;  it  might  be  a 
letter  of  my  own,'  replied  Clarice. 

'She  might  remember  having  seen  you  with  a 
letter  and  connect  us  with  it  if  she  finds  out 
the  hoax,  and  I  don't  want  that,'  said  Mary. 

'  I  believe  she  '11  be  taken  in  by  it  and  think  he  did 
write  it ;  it 's  just  my  brother's  style.  I  can't  think 
who  wrote  it ;  you  never  told  me,  after  all,'  said 
Clarice. 

'  I  can't  tell ;  I  've  promised  not  to  split,'  said 
Mary.  *  Besides,  the  writer  says  he  doesn't  want 
to  get  into  a  row  about  it.' 

'  How  could  he  ?  She 's  not  likely  to  see  my 
brother,  and  no  one  else  knows  liim  here ;  so  he 
won't  be  able  to  deny  it,'  said  Clarice,  who  had  no 
idea  that  Hector  had  gone  straight  to  see  Barbara 
with  his  mother  after  leaving  her.  She  had  told 
him  she  would  not  speak  to  Barbara  if  the  latter 
came  to  the  house,  and  she  knew  that  would  pre- 
vent the  girl  from  being  asked ;  but  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  he  would  actually  go  and  call 
upon  a  girl,  he  who  despised  them  as  a  rule. 
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The  next  day,  accordingly,  they  waited  till  the 
afternoon,  and  before  preparation  slipped  into  the 
'remove'  and  put  the  letter  into  Barbara's  desk. 
It  was  against  the  rules  to  go  into  the  classroom 
out  of  hours,  and  also  to  go  to  the  desk  of  another 
girl ;  but  neither  Clarice  nor  Mary  troubled  her  head 
about  rules  unless  she  was  obliged  to. 

*  Luck  favours  the  brave  ! '  whispered  Mary  to 
Clarice  when  they  came  back  to  the  schoolroom  just 
before  preparation-time  and  before  Barbara  had  come 
in.      '  Janet  is  not  here  this  afternoon.' 

'  That 's  a  good  job  ! '  whispered  back  Clarice  just 
as  Barbara  entered. 

Barbara  opened  her  desk,  and  as  the  conspirators 
had  foreseen,  saw  the  letter  and  took  it  up,  thinking 
it  was  some  request  for  help.  But  when  she  read 
the  first  words,  '  My  darling  Barbara,'  her  expression 
changed.  She  looked  at  once  at  the  signature,  and 
having  seen  that  it  was  from  Hector  Ogilvie,  shut 
it  up,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  given 
it  to  his  sister  to  give  to  her.  Without  reading  it, 
she  put  it  into  another  sheet  of  paper,  which  she  care- 
fully folded  and  tied  round  with  string,  not  having 
an  envelope  with  her,  put  it  into  her  desk,  took 
out  her  books,  and  began  studying  her  lessons. 

As  Mary  and  Clarice  sat  in  front  of  her,  they 
were  unable  to  watch  her  any  longer;  but  they 
were  certain  that  she  would  not  look  at  it  again 
that  afternoon,  and  as  they  dared  not  talk  in 
Barbara's  neighbourhood,  they  were  reduced  to 
having  a  written  conversation  with  each  other. 

*  What  is  she  going  to  do  with  it  ? '  wrote  Mary 
on  a  slip  of  paper. 

*  Send  it  back  to  him ;  but  I  shall  watch  for  the 
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postman  this  evening  and  to-morrow  morning,'  Clarice 
wrote  back,  and  she  looked  very  gloomy. 

'  She 's  more  likely  to  give  it  to  you  to  take,' 
wrote  Mary. 

'  She  won't  do  that,  because  she  doesn't  know 
that  I  'm  his  sister,'  replied  Clarice. 

'She  must  know  that.  How  can  she  help 
knowing  ? '  wrote  Mary. 

*  No,  she  doesn't ;  she  thinks  his  name  is  Ferret.' 
And  Clarice  told  of  the  mistake  made  by  the  servant 
when  Hector  called  with  his  aunt. 

'  Then  how  on  earth  can  she  return  it  to  him  ? 
That 's  simply  splendid  ! '  wrote  Mary.  Then  the 
teacher's  attention  being  attracted  to  the  nods  and 
signs  passing  between  the  two,  this  pleasant  inter- 
course had  to  cease  for  the  time. 

When  the  bell  rang  Barbara  put  down  her  pen 
and  closed  her  books.  She  was  the  most  industrious 
there,  but  the  first  to  stop  work.  She  had  been  so 
used  to  obey  instantly  when  her  grandfather's  bell 
rang  that  she  did  so  now. 

Mary  and  Clarice  went  off  together  to  put  their 
hats  on,  rather  chuckling  over  Barbara's  inability 
to  return  the  letter,  and  were  not  alarmed  even 
when  Barbara  came  towards  them,  imagining  that 
she  was  going  to  pass  by ;  but  she  stopped  short 
before  Clarice,  and  said  quietly  but  civilly,  '  Would 
you  kindly  return  this  missive  to  the  sender,  and  say 
I  am  unable  to  accept  such  communications  ? '  That 
was  all ;  and,  with  a  little  bow,  Barbara  turned  away 
and  left  Mary  and  Clarice  looking  blankly  after  her. 

'  Why  didn't  you  refuse  it,  you  idiot  ? '  cried  Mary 
rudely. 

Clarice  looked  at  her  indignantly  ;  Mary's  manners 
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ruffled  her  very  often.  '  How  could  I  ?  It  would 
have  been  showing  her  that  I  knew  whom  she 
meant,'  said  Clarice. 

'No,  it  wouldn't.  You  might  have  said  that 
you  did  not  do  messages  except  for  your  friends,' 
suggested  Mary. 

*  Why  didn't  you  say  it  yourself?'  retorted  Clarice. 

*  Besides,  what  would  have  been  the  use  ?  She 
evidently  has  found  out  who  I  am,  and  who  Hector 
is ;  and  so  she  'd  have  sent  it  straight  back  to  him, 
which  would  have  been  worse.' 

'  That 's  true.  Well,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  it 's 
for  the  best ;  it  might  have  got  us  into  a  row  with 
your  brother.      Chuck  it  into  the  fire,'  said  Mary. 

*  But  I  '11  be  even  with  her  yet,  never  fear  ! ' 

Mary  went  home  to  concoct  ways  of  annoying 
Barbara ;  and  Clarice,  having  torn  up  the  unlucky 
letter,  went  home  to  learn  her  lessons — a  habit  she 
had  got  into  since  Barbara's  advent. 

Barbara  did  not  forget  the  letter  at  once.  She 
liked  Hector  very  much,  and  was  very  sorry  he 
should  have  written  '  folly  like  that,'  as  she  put  it 
to  herself ;  and  Marston  found  her  very  silent.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  whom  should  they  meet  at  the 
corner  of  Barbara's  street  but  Hector  Ogilvie  himself 
with  a  football  in  his  hand !  Barbara,  with  the 
directness  customary  with  her,  stopped  him  and 
said,  'Could  I  have  a  moment's  conversation  with 
you?' 

'  Rather  ! '  said  Hector.  '  What 's  the  row  now  ? 
You  look  pretty  black.  Have  they  been  ragging 
you  ?  Because,  if  so,  I  should  chuck  school,'  said 
Hector  promptly. 

Now,  Barbara  had  just  seen  one  phrase  of  the 
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letter,  and  this  remark  struck  her  as  being  a  repeti- 
tion of  it ;  so  she  walked  on  in  dignified  silence  till 
she  got  to  Mrs  Brownsward's  house,  where,  as  soon 
as  they  got  into  the  morning-room,  which  happened 
to  be  empty,  she  said,  '  I  beg  you  not  to  resent  my 
action  in  returning  your  letter  by  your  sister ;  but 
as  you  sent  it  by  her,  I  presume  you  will  pardon 
me,  as  I  cannot  receive  such  communications  from 
you.' 

'  I  say,'  said  Hector,  who  was  staring  at  Barbara's 
solemn  face  in  bewilderment,  '  are  you  going  dotty  ? 
Because,  if  not,  why  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about  "  my  communications "  and  "  resenting  your 
action  "  ? ' 

'I  refer  to  the  letter  you  sent  me  to-day,'  said 
Barbara. 

*  I  never  sent  you  a  letter !  What  on  earth  do 
you  mean  ? ' 

Barbara  stared  back,  and  then  a  thought  struck 
her.  '  In  that  case,  it  is  a  trick,'  she  observed  ;  and 
Hector  saw  that  she  looked  much  relieved. 

*  A  trick  !  I  'd  jolly  well  like  to  know  who 's 
been  using  my  name  ?  Did  you  say  Clarice  has 
the  letter  ?     I  '11  get  it  from  her  ! ' 

'  I  should  not  counsel  such  action  on  your  part. 
It  will  be  best  to  take  no  further  notice ;  the  inci- 
dent is  closed,'  said  Barbara,  who  constantly  used 
expressions  she  had  read  in  the  newspaper,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  in  common  use. 

'  Not  I.  I  'm  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
People  aren't  going  to  forge  my  name  for  nothing.' 

But  when  Barbara  had  finished  talking  to  him 
he  gave  way  to  her,  as  people  very  often  did,  and 
went  home,  having  promised  to  say  nothing  to  Clarice 
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on  the  subject.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from 
saying  to  his  mother  quite  casually  at  supper,  'I 
saw  Barbara  to-night  and  had  a  jolly  talk  with  her. 
What  a  splendid  girl  she  is  !  She  has  none  of  other 
girls'  pettiness.' 

And  this  was  all  the  revenge  Hector  took  on 
Clarice  for  her  share  in  the  hoax ;  but  it  made  her 
very  uncomfortable  indeed,  which  was  just  what  he 
wanted. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE    MAD    DOG. 

THE  next  morning  Clarice  went  to  school  in  an 
unenviable  state  of  mind.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  that  Barbara  would  have  a  'jolly  talk' 
with  Hector  after  receiving  that  letter,  the  beginning 
of  which  had  disgusted  her  not  a  little,  to  judge  from 
her  expression  when  she  opened  it — if,  that  is  to 
say,  she  thought  he  had  written  it ;  and  if  she  did 
not  believe  it,  that  meant  that  she  knew  all  about 
it,  and  that  Hector  did  so  too. 

As  Clarice  thought  of  Hector,  the  memory  of  his 
smile  came  back  to  her  mind,  and  she  felt  convinced 
that  he  did  know,  and  that  for  some  reason  he  did 
not  choose  to  tell  her.  No  doubt  Barbara  had  told 
him  not  to,  as  she  meant  to  settle  the  matter  herself. 
Clarice  went  on  to  wonder  what  Barbara  would  do — 
probably  inform  the  mistress  that  a  '  forged '  note 
had  been  put  into  her  desk.  Clarice  thought  this 
the  most  likely  thing  to  happen,  for  Barbara  could 
not  be  made  to  see  that  '  informing  the  mistress  of 
anything  that  was  wrong,'  as  she  called  it,  was  tale- 
bearing in  the  eyes  of  her  schoolfellows. 

When  she  met  Barbara,  as  luck  would  have  it,  on 
the  steps  of  the  schoolhouse,  Clarice  noticed  that  she 
looked  rather  excited ;  and  it  confirmed  her  in  the 
belief  that  Barbara  meant  to  make  one  of  her  scenes, 
even  if  she  had  not  overheard  her  say  to  Janet, 
'  The  thing  is  preposterous.' 
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*  I  shouldn't  make  such  a  fuss  about  that,'  replied 
Janet.  '  It 's  not  really  a  matter  of  such  importance. 
I  dare  say  they  will  have  forgotten  all  about  it 
to-day.' 

Clarice's  heart  sank  when  she  heard  these  words, 
and  she  was  not  comforted  when  Barbara  replied 
in  her  solemn  way,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  is  not 
a  small  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely 
that  they  have  forgotten  it ;  and  if  they  should  have 
done  so,  I  shall  consider  that  I  do  a  good  work  by 
recalling  it  to  their  minds.' 

Janet  sighed.  *  Oh  dear,  I  do  wish  you  would  not 
do  good  works  !  I  hate  good  works  ! '  Then  she 
added  abruptly, '  And  besides,  I  thought  you  said  you 
were  going  to  be,  not  to  do.     How  about  that  ? ' 

Although  Clarice  was  not  a  dishonourable  girl,  she 
waited  until  the  two  had  passed,  and  followed  them 
closely  to  hear  Barbara's  answer ;  and  although  Bar- 
bara bowed  to  Clarice  in  her  usual  courteous  manner, 
Clarice  was  not  deceived  into  thinking  that  she  did 
not  know.  Barbara  was  always  polite  in  an  awkward 
way,  and  she  bowed  whether  she  liked  you  or  not ; 
and  it  seemed  to  Clarice  that  an  expression  of 
aversion  came  into  Barbara's  eyes  just  for  a  minute 
when  she  first  saw  her.  So  Clarice  listened,  to  see 
whether  Barbara  would  be  influenced  by  Janet  and 
drop  the  subject  or  take  her  own  way.  She  was 
not  very  much  surprised  when  she  heard  her  say, 
'  I  am  trying  to  be ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  undoubtedly 
for  the  good  of  those  two  girls  that  I  do.' 

Clarice  slipped  out  of  the  cloakroom,  and  acting  on 
an  impulse  she  could  not  control,  hurried  out  of  the 
school ;  she  felt  that  she  could  not  face  the  announce- 
ment Barbara  was  going  to  make.     In  the  lobby  she 
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ran  into  the  arms  of  Mary  Clarke,  who  exclaimed, 
'  Hallo,  what 's  the  row  ?  You  look  as  if  you  were 
being  pursued  by  a  mad  dog.  Where  are  you 
going  ? ' 

'  Oh  Mary,  she 's  found  out,  and  she  considers 
she  's  doing  a  good  thing  in  making  a  row  ! '  cried 
Clarice,  her  indolence  all  forgotten  as  she  told  Mary 
what  she  had  overheard,  and  wound  up,  'And  I 
simply  won't  face  it ! ' 

'  Won't  face  what  ?  An  accusation  by  Barbara 
Bellamy  ?  '  inquired  Mary  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

'  No,  I  won't ;  and  be  taken  before  the  principal, 
and  perhaps  made  to  apologise  to  that  wretch ! ' 
declared  Clarice. 

'  Nor  I.  But  it  won't  come  to  that.  I  shall  deny 
writing  it,  and  so  can  you  ;  and  there  the  matter 
will  end,  for  Miss  Flock  always  takes  our  word,' 
said  Mary. 

'  But  she  will  ask  us  whether  we  put  the  letter  in 
Barbara's  desk,'  objected  Clarice. 

'Well,  we  must  deny  it,  that's  all,'  said  Mary. 

'  But  we  can't !  We  did  put  it  in  ! '  gasped 
Clarice. 

'  I  can't  help  that ;  we  can't  stick  at  a  little  tarra- 
diddle.  We  only  did  it  for  a  joke,  and  it 's  Bar- 
bara's fault  if  the  thing  has  turned  out  seriously,' 
returned  Mary.  'They  can't  find  us  out,  because 
it 's  not  in  our  handwriting,  and  no  one  saw  us  put 
it  in.' 

Clarice  was  not  convinced,  but  reluctantly  allowed 
Mary  to  bring  her  back  into  the  school. 

'  You  can't  go  home  without  giving  some  reason  ; 
and,  pray,  what  reason  have  you  got  ?  Besides,  if 
you  went  to-day  you  'd  have  the  thing  to  go  through 
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to-morrow,*  said  Mary,  not  adding  a  very  important 
reason  for  her  staying,  which  was  that  she  (Mary) 
did  not  want  to  be  left  to  face  the  unpleasantness 
alone,  in  the  first  place,  and  that  she  did  not  want 
suspicions  aroused  by  her  accomplice's  absence,  in  the 
second  place. 

Clarice  accordingly  went  back  with  Mary  ;  but  her 
expression  was  so  melancholy  that  Mary  whispered 
sharply,  'Now,  then,  buck  up!  Do  not  look  like  that, 
or  they  '11  guess  there  's  something  up.' 

But  Clarice  could  not  make  herself  look  cheerful ; 
and  Mary  had  to  content  herself  with  being  very 
lively,  which  had  the  result  of  bringing  down  upon 
her  the  rebuke  of  the  principal  for  her  levity  at 
prayers. 

Barbara,  who  was  next  to  Mary,  had  moved  a 
little  away  by  the  merest  chance,  whereupon  the 
latter  hissed  in  her  ear,  '  Ugh,  you  miserable  worm  ! ' 

Barbara  turned  round,  looked  at  Mary,  and 
turned  away  again  without  saying  a  word. 

Janet,  who  had  noticed  Mary's  action,  knew  that 
the  latter  must  have  said  something  insulting  by  her 
expression ;  but  she  also  knew  that  it  was  useless 
to  ask  Barbara  anything  about  it  in  school. 

Mary  and  Clarice  waited  all  through  the  first 
lesson  for  Barbara  to  get  up  and  bring  her  accusation 
against  them.  But  time  went  on,  and  she  did  nothing, 
but  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  her  work ;  and  Clarice 
began  to  breathe  freely  until  recreation  came,  and 
Mary  said  to  her,  '  The  mean  wretch  !  She  's  going 
to  tell  the  principal,  of  course.' 

'  Do  you  think  that 's  it  ? '  inquired  Clarice 
anxiously.  'I  thought  perhaps  she  wasn't  going 
to  tell,  after  alL' 
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*  Oh,  isn't  she  ?  No  fear  !  She  '11  tell,  trust  her  ! 
But  I  '11  be  ready  for  her  when  she  does  ! '  replied 
Mary  viciously. 

Meanwhile  Janet,  who  had  come  back  again  after 
a  day's  absence,  took  Barbara  by  the  arm  and 
inquired,  *  Well,  my  child,  how  did  you  manage  to 
exist  in  my  absence,  and  what  mischief  did  you 
get  into  ? ' 

*  None  that  I  know  of,'  said  Barbara,  smiling. 

'  None  !  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  steer  a  clear 
course  in  perils  of  the  deep — otherwise,  the  "  remove  " 
— for  a  whole  day  ?  Tell  me,  has  nothing  happened  ?' 
said  Janet. 

'A  great  deal  has  happened,  as  happens  every 
day.  Miss  Flock  gave  us  a  new  kind  of  map  to 
draw.' 

'  Pshaw  !  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  that ;  as  I 
was  not  there,  I  can't  possibly  do  it,'  said  Janet. 

'Indeed,  you  can.  I  will  recapitulate  all  the 
explanations  to  you,'  said  Barbara  eagerly. 

'  I  don't  know  what  "  recapitulate  "  means  ;  so,  you 
see,  I  shouldn't  understand  your  explanations,  thank 
you  all  the  same,'  declared  Janet. 

*It  means  to  go  over  the  chief  points  of  the 
explanations,'  said  Barbara.  She  had  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  a  word  at  her  finger-tips,  and  answered 
every  question  literally ;  but  her  trouble  was  wasted 
upon  Janet,  who  did  not  want  to  have  the  lesson 
explained  to  her,  and  persisted  in  declaring  that  she 
should  not  understand. 

'I  feel  convinced  that  I  could  make  the  matter 
clear  to  you,'  said  Barbara  earnestly. 

*  Very  likely,'  returned  Janet  carelessly ;  '  but 
why  should  you  ? ' 
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'  In  order  that  you  may  not  miss  an  important 
exercise,'  explained  Barbara  simply. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  care  twopence  about  that ! '  Janet 
candidly  confessed. 

Barbara  did  not  understand  this ;  to  her  it  was 
inconceivable  that  people  should  not  care  whether 
they  learnt  anything  or  not.  But  she  had  learnt 
this  much — that  she  must  not  '  command  '  people,  as 
she  had  been  taught  to  do  at  home ;  so  she  said 
nothing. 

'  By-the-way,'  said  Janet  suddenly,  in  order  to 
change  the  subject,  'you  were  telling  me  yester- 
day's news — I  don't  mean  lessons ;  I  mean  out-of- 
school  rows  and  things.' 

'I  do  not  think  I  was,'  objected  Barbara. 

'  Oh,  well,  you  needn't  be  so  literal !  I  meant  you 
were  going  to  tell  me  the  news,'  Janet  corrected 
herself. 

'I  do  not  think  I  was,*  repeated  Barbara,  and 
smiled  at  her. 

'You  are  now,  anyhow,'  declared  Janet  im- 
patiently. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  tell,'  said  Barbara. 

'  Nothing  ?  No  row  with  Mary  ?  I  'm  sure  you 
must  have.  She  whispered  something  to  you  about 
it  this  morning  at  hall,'  persisted  Janet. 

'I  had  no  row  with  Mary,'  replied  Barbara, 
actually  using  a  slang  word  to  try  to  propitiate 
Janet,  who  expended  a  vast  amount  of  energy  in 
unprofitable  attempts  to  make  Barbara  speak  slang ; 
'therefore  she  could  not  speak  about  it.' 

'  What  did  she  say,  then  ? '  asked  Janet. 

'It  is  really  not  worth  the  trouble  of  repeating,' 
said  Barbara. 
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'  I  begin  to  think,  Barbara,  that  there  is  something 
under  all  this.  Why  won't  you  tell  me  what  she 
said  ? '  urged  Janet. 

'  Because  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  repeating  im- 
polite speeches,  and  Mary  made  me  an  impolite 
speech  this  morning  expressive  of  her  dislike  to  me, 
for  which  I  gave  her  no  provocation.  But  the  subject 
is  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  avoid  it.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Janet,  patting  Barbara  on  the 
head.  'You  are  a  brick,  though  you  don't  know 
it ;  and  your  hair  is  a  beautiful  colour,' 

Barbara  gave  one  of  her  rare  laughs.  '  Now,  I 
cannot  accept  either  compliment,  the  second  one 
being  obviously  false,'  she  replied. 

'  It  isn't ;  it 's  absolute  truth.  Just  now,  with  the 
sun  shining  on  your  hair,  it  looked  like  gold,'  Janet 
assured  her. 

'  Yes,  so  it  does,'  said  a  voice  behind  them  ;  and 
Rosamond  put  her  hand  on  Barbara's  shoulder, 
laughing  at  her  gravely  surprised  face. 

'  You  do  surprise  me  !  I  cannot  say  I  admire  it 
at  all,  but  I  am  exceedingly  glad  it  should  give  any 
pleasure  to  any  one ;  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
it  should  offend  the  eye  of  others,'  said  Barbara 
solemnly. 

*  It  doesn't  offend  any  one's  eye — it 's  only  their 
vulgar  way  of  trying  to  be  rude  to  you  and  annoy 
you,'  put  in  Janet ;  for  she  knew  that  Barbara  was 
alluding  to  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  some  of  the  girls 
about  her  hair,  which  they  had  always  declared 
hideous  and  likened  to  all  sorts  of  things. 

'That  girl  does  feel  things,  in  spite  of  her 
philosophical  exterior  and  air  of  complete  indifference,' 
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said  Jessica  as  Barbara,  being  called  to  settle  some 
knotty  point  in  a  classical  passage,  left  them  for  a 
moment. 

'  Yes,  she  feels  them,  of  course ;  but  she  does  not 
mind  them,  as  we  do — she  puts  them  aside  and  never 
dwells  upon  trifles,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  No  ;  there  's  nothing  petty  about  Barbara.  But, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  coming  amongst  us 
has  done  her  good.  Don't  you  think  she 's  im- 
proved ? '  inquired  Jessica. 

'  Yes,  I  do ;  but  I  don't  think  we  have  improved 
her — she  has  improved  herself,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  What  a  person  you  are  for  hero-worship,  and 
you  in  the  sixth — worshipping  a  "  remove  "  girl  so 
much  that  you  won't  even  allow  that  other  people 
could  improve  her  ! '  cried  Jessica. 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  think  some  one  has  helped 
her  to  improve  herself,  and  that  is  Miss  Mackintosh ; 
she  has  made  a  Christian  of  her,'  said  Rosamond. 

*  But  surely  she  was  not  a  heathen  before  ? ' 
protested  Jessica. 

*  No,  not  exactly  ;  but  she  had  that  way  of  looking 
at  things,'  replied  Rosamond. 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right;  and  that  accounts  for  her 
erratic  behaviour,  in  which  case  I  'm  glad  she  has 
become  Christianised.' 

'  Her  behaviour  never  was  erratic ;  its  course 
simply  was  not  guided  by  the  conventional  principles 
ours  are,'  explained  Rosamond. 

'  Have  it  as  you  like,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  she  has  taken  to  conventional  ways  ;  they  may 
be  commonplace  and  unoriginal,  but  they  are  more 
peaceful,'  said  Jessica.  And  she  had  hardly  spoken 
the  words  when  a  terrific  howling  and  yelping  was 
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heard  outside  the  school  grounds,  and  the  two  stood 
still  to  listen. 

*  What  can  it  be  ? '  gasped  Jessica. 

'  Some  street  brawl,'  said  Rosamond,  and  would 
have  passed  on  ;  but  Jessica  was  frightened,  and  stood 
still  to  listen. 

'  Look  !  look  !  There  is  Clarice  Ogilvie  going  into 
the  street  to  see  what  it  is  ! '  she  cried. 

'It  is  against  the  rules,'  said  Rosamond,  rather 
annoyed  ;  *  I  hope  she  will  be  punished  for  it.'  But 
the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth  when  she 
would  have  recalled  them ;  for  at  that  moment,  with 
a  scream  that  was  more  like  the  roar  of  an  animal 
than  the  cry  of  a  human  being,  Clarice  reappeared, 
flying  for  her  life  from  something,  her  mouth  wide 
open,  her  eyes  starting  out  of  her  head  with  horror, 
and  her  face  white. 

Instinctively  those  nearest  the  little  w^ooden  door 
by  which  Clarice  had  gone  into  the  street  scattered 
in  all  directions,  and  not  one  of  them  had  the  sense 
to  shut  the  door  and  shut  out  whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  outside.  As  for  Clarice 
herself,  she  had  completely  lost  her  head,  and  ran  on 
blindly  towards  the  middle  of  the  playground;  while 
into  the  playground  followed  her  a  dog,  foaming  at 
the  mouth.  It  turned  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but 
made  straight  for  Clarice. 

The  girls,  terror-stricken,  fled  to  all  corners  of  the 
playground  or  into  the  school  itself,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  girl.  This  girl,  tearing  off  her  coat, 
twisted  it  round  her  right  hand  and  arm,  one  sleeve 
being  doubled  round  her  clenched  fist,  and  made 
direct  for  Clarice  as  if  she  were  going  to  knock  her 
down. 
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The  girls,  from  their  safe  corners,  stared  and  held 
their  breath.  Was  this  girl  mad  too,  simply  at 
sight  of  the  dog  ?  For  she  ran  like  one  possessed, 
knocked  Clarice  to  one  side,  knelt  (as  it  seemed  to 
them)  upon  her,  and  thrust  out  a  mujffled  arm  at  the 
dog's  nose.  The  dog  made  for  it,  and  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  swallow  it. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  the  girl 
rose,  looking  very  white  and  rather  tired,  and  said, 
'  The  poor  thing  is  out  of  its  misery.  I  was  obliged 
to  kill  it.' 

But  there  was  no  one  to  reply  to  her.  Clarice 
had  slunk  away,  and  the  girls  could  not  speak. 

Suddenly  came  a  loud  hurrah  from  the  voices  of 
many  men  and  boys ;  and  the  girls,  looking  up,  saw 
that  the  walls  were  swarming  with  the  outside 
public,  who  had  climbed  up  on  to  it. 

The  school-bell  rang  violently,  and  the  girls  were 
all  marshalled  into  their  classes. 

The  whole  thing  had  not  taken  five  minutes,  and 
Barbara  took  her  place  quite  quietly  with  the  others. 

The  mistresses  in  charge  of  the  playground  had 
been  inside  the  school  porch,  and  had  seen  the  panic 
too  late  to  stop  it  and  the  dramatic  finish. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  afiair  in  school,  only 
that  Barbara — for,  of  course,  it  was  she — was  sent 
for  to  the  principal's  room. 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  Miss  Crossley,  taking  Bar- 
bara's hand  and  holding  it  tight — 'my  dear  child, 
are  you  hurt  ?     Did  it  touch  you  ? ' 

*  No,  madam,  not  at  all ;  mercifully,  the  coat 
protected  me,'  replied  Barbara. 

'  But  how  did  you  overcome  the  enraged  beast  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Crossley. 
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'  By  a  method  I  have  read  of,  and  by  my  muscu- 
lar power,  which  is  strongly  developed,'  explained 
Barbara. 

'  You  have  probably  saved  a  life  by  your  presence 
of  mind,'  said  Miss  Crossley. 

'I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  of  use,'  said 
Barbara  simply. 

Miss  Crossley  said  no  more  just  then,  for  she  was 
afraid  of  exciting  Barbara — who,  she  thought,  must 
be  overwrought — and  only  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  go  home. 

'  No,  thank  you ;  I  have  not  dirtied  my  dress  at 
all,'  said  Barbara,  who  fancied  this  must  be  the 
reason  of  the  proposal. 

'  Then  you  wish  to  return  to  your  class  ? '  said 
Miss  Crossley. 

'If  you  please,'  answered  Barbara,  and  went  off 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  answered  as  well 
and  as  collectedly  as  ever. 

Janet  put  out  her  hand  and  clasped  Barbara's 
tightly,  and  Barbara  gave  it  an  answering  squeeze. 
She  supposed  that  Janet  tliouglit  she  had  been  in 
danger,  and  was  glad  she  had  escaped.  This  was 
true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

Clarice  was  sitting,  white  and  shaken,  in  front. 
She  did  not  say  anything,  and  the  teacher  did  not 
interrogate  her ;  but  every  one  was  glad  when  school 
drew  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

DIFFERENT    SORTS    OF    GIRLS. 

*  "^TOU  splendid  girl ! '  cried  Jessica  as   she   met 
j[       Barbara  after  school.      '  How  could  you  do 
it?' 

*  You  allude  to  the  affair  of  the  poor  dog  ?  It 
is  rather  an  unpleasant  subject,  if  you  will  excuse 
my  saying  so,  and  I  should  prefer  not  speaking  of 
it,'  said  Barbara.  '  But  there  is  another  matter  about 
which  I  am  most  anxious  to  speak  to  you :  it  is 
the  rendering  of  that  passage  in  Homer  where 
iEsculapius  is  spoken  of.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  about  iEsculapius !  I  really 
can't  give  my  mind  to  such  trifles  as  iEsculapius 
to-day ;  I  feel  too  unstrung,  unnerved,  excited — put 
it  as  you  will,'  cried  Jessica,  waving  aside  the 
explanation. 

*  But,  indeed,  it  is  no  trifle,  as  I  could  show  you 
if  you  would  give  me  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes,'  said  Barbara  earnestly. 

*  I  simply  couldn't ;  and  I  can't  think  what  you 
are  made  of,  to  be  able  to  think  of  such  a  thing  at 
this  moment.' 

'I  am  not  thinking  of  it  more  at  this  moment 
than  I  have  done  ever  since  you  sent  that  note  to 
me  about  it  yesterday.  I  was  much  distressed  that 
I  could  not  immediately  render  you  the  assistance 
you  desired  owing  to  some  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
the  note,  and  have  been  most  anxious  to  give  you 
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what  I  believe  you  will  agree  is  the  correct  in- 
terpretation,' said  Barbara. 

'  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  your  explanation  this  afternoon ;  but  I  really 
do  not  feel  I  can  give  my  mind  to  Greek  at  this 
moment,  thank  you  all  the  same,'  said  Jessica. 

It  was  quite  a  new  thing  for  Jessica  to  be  so 
excited,  and  her  praise  of  Barbara  quite  surprised 
Rosamond. 

Clarice,  who  was  waiting  for  Barbara,  overheard 
this  conversation.  It  flashed  upon  her  that  this 
was  the  important  matter  Barbara  had  to  put  right 
that  day.  She  now  came  up  to  her  in  an  embar- 
rassed manner,  and  said  as  she  held  out  her  hand, 
'Thank  you  very  much  for  saving  me  from  that 
awful  dog  to-day.' 

'  Pray  do  not  mention  it.  But  another  time,  if 
such  a  danger  should  threaten  you,  do  not  run  away, 
but  take  your  coat  (or  your  skirt,  if  nothing  better 
presents  itself),  twist  it  well  round  your  hand — so 
(several  thicknesses,  if  possible),  and  face  the  brute ; 
then  thrust  your  hand  well  into  its  mouth,  and 
keep  it  there  till  help  comes,'  explained  Barbara 
elaborately  and  gravely,  all  the  time  illustrating 
her  explanation  by  demonstrating  with  her  skirt 
— her  jacket,  by  her  orders,  having  been  burnt. 

'  I  hope  to  goodness  I  may  never  have  such  an 
experience  again.  I  can't  think  what  I  should  have 
done  if  you  had  not  been  there,'  Clarice  said, 
looking  at  Barbara  gratefully. 

'  Providence  mercifully  permitted  that  some  one  was 
there,  so  we  need  not  speculate  on  that,'  said  Barbara. 

'  May  I  walk  home  with  you  ? '  inquired  Clarice 
suddenly. 

Bellamy.  Q 
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'Most  certainly,  with  pleasure,'  said  Barbara,  'if 
you  will  allow  me  to  tell  my  friend  Janet  that  I  am 
ready.' 

But  Janet  made  a  grimace.  '  I  'm  not  going  to 
chum  up  with  Clarice  Ogilvie.  Don't  wait  for  me,' 
she  said. 

'  If  you  are  serious  in  that  statement,  of  course  I 
will  not ;  but  otherwise  I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
would  come  with  me,'  said  Barbara  in  her  grave 
way. 

However,  Janet  would  not  come,  and  went  home, 
not  with  Clarice,  but  with  Rosamond,  Jessica,  and 
two  more  of  the  sixth,  who  naturally  discussed  the 
excitement  of  the  morning. 

'  And  I  wonder,  Janet,  that  you  are  not  walking 
home  with  the  heroine  of  the  day,'  one  of  them 
added. 

*  She  won't  be  heroicised,'  observed  Janet. 

'  What  would  she  say  if  she  heard  you  using  that 
word  ? '  inquired  Jessica. 

'  As  she  does  not,  we  needn't  "  speculate  on  that 
hypothesis,"  as  she  would  say,'  retorted  Janet. 

'  She  would  discourse  for  about  half-an-hour  on 
the  etymology  of  the  word  and  the  impossibility  of 
verbalising  it,'  said  Rosamond,  smiling. 

'  Who  's  coining  words  now  ?  Who  ever  heard  of 
"  verbalising  "  anything  ? '  cried  Janet. 

'  Don't  expose  your  ignorance  like  that,  Janet ! 
"  To  verbalise  "  is  a  most  ordinary  expression,'  said 
Rosamond. 

'  It  may  be  in  your  and  Barbara's  vocabularies ; 
but  it  isn't  in  mine,  and  I  never  pretended  to  be 
clever — the  powers  forbid  ! '  said  Janet,  quite  un- 
abashed. 
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*  And  yet  Barbara  has  chosen  you  for  her  friend  ! ' 
cried  Jessica  in  mock  amazement.  'I  always  said 
she  had  a  screw  loose.' 

'  She  had  not  much  choice  in  the  matter ;  I  chose 
her,  if  you  come  to  that,'  said  Janet  carelessly.  '  And 
as  for  loose  screws,  a  few  more  in  the  school  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  thing,  considering  what  one  loose  screw 
did.' 

'I  wasn't  alluding  to  that.  Of  course  that  was 
very  fine ;  but  even  that  she  couldn't  do  like  any 
other  girl,'  said  Jessica. 

'A  good  thing,  too,'  the  others  cried  in  chorus, 
'seeing  that  the  way  we  other  girls  did  was  to  do 
nothing ! ' 

Jessica  felt  that  she  was  fairly  caught,  but  declined 
to  own  herself  in  the  wrong,  and  maintained  whim- 
sically, '  You  persist  in  "  wresting  my  meaning."  I 
read  that  phrase  somewhere,  and  it  pleased  me 
much.  I  grant  she  had  splendid  presence  of  mind. 
What  I  would  say  is  that  she  should  at  least  have 
fainted  or  had  a  crise  de  nerfs,  as  the  French  say, 
or' 

'  Or  done  something  else  silly  ! '  said  Rosamond 
indignantly ;  '  in  which  case  she  would  not  have 
done  what  she  did  do — save  that  disobedient  Clarice's 
life.' 

'I  don't  know  that  she  did  do  that.  The  dog 
might  not  have  bitten  her,  after  all.  It 's  no  good 
exaggerating  dangers,'  said  Jessica,  partly  to  tease 
the  others,  and  partly  because  she  was  naturally  of 
an  argumentative  turn  of  mind. 

'Seems  to  me  you  exaggerated  the  danger  this 
morning  when  you  ran  away  from  the  dog  instead  of 
going  to  Clarice's  aid,'  observed  one  of  the  sixth. 
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Jessica  laughed ;  and  Janet  remarked,  '  It  was 
funny  that  it  should  have  been  Clarice  that  Barbara 
rescued.  I  should  think  she  must  feel  rather  un- 
comfortable now.' 

'  Why  ?  Has  she  been  among  Barbara's  enemies  ? ' 
inquired  one  of  the  sixth. 

'  One  of  the  worst,'  said  Janet ;  '  and  what  makes 
it  worse  on  Clarice's  part  is  that  Barbara  was  sent 
here  by  Clarice's  aunt  partly  in  order  that  her  niece 
might  help  Barbara  a  little.  And  a  nice  way  she 
has  done  it ! ' 

*  Well,  she  is  apologising  for  all  that  at  this 
moment,  no  doubt,'  said  Rosamond ;  '  and  having  a 
very  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  she  is 
very  proud.' 

But  Clarice  was  not  apologising,  as  it  happened. 
She  began  a  stammered  apology  as  she  and  Bar- 
bara left  the  schoolhouse  together ;  but  Barbara, 
with  her  sweet  smile,  said,  '  It  is  I  who  owe  you 
an  apology.  I  have  been  very  annoying,  I  know, 
through  my  ignorance  of  social  customs.' 

'  But  I  ought  to  have  helped  you.  My  brother — 
that  note ' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  met  your  brother  in  the  country.  He 
used  to  fish  for  trout  in  our  stream.  I  hope  you 
will  come  too  and  fish  next  year.  There  are  many 
things  to  do  besides  fishing,  if  that  wearies  you.  We 
can  boat,  and  they  are  making  a  tennis-lawu — I  have 
written  orders  to  that  effect ;  we  shall  also  have 
croquet  and  la  grasse.  I  feel  I  owe  my  neighbours 
a  duty,  which  I  have  neglected  hitherto ;  and  you 
will  perhaps  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me,'  said  Barbara. 

*  I  should  like  to,  if  my  aunt  asks  rae,'  said 
Clarice  hesitatingly. 
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'Oh,  I  hoped  you  would  be  my  guest,'  said 
Barbara.  '  I  want  Janet  Clifford  to  come,  and  we 
could  have  picnics  and  various  diversions.  I  think 
you  would  not  be  dull.' 

Barbara  appeared  so  full  of  the  summer  holidays 
and  the  visit  of  Clarice,  and  had  so  much  to  tell 
about  Button  Hall,  that  the  latter  found  herself 
chatting  away  quite  merrily,  and  forgetting  the 
occurrence  of  the  morning,  when  the  two  parted  at 
Barbara's  door. 

'  Hallo  ! '  said  a  voice  behind  her.  '  Chummed  up 
with  Barbara  ?  I  'ra  glad  of  that.  You  '11  do  her  a 
lot  of  good.'  It  was  Hector,  who  apparently  had 
learnt  a  little  tact,  and  wisely  put  the  reconciliation 
in  this  way. 

'  Yes,  and  she  has  asked  me  to  go  down  to  Hutton 
Hall  next  summer ;  and  we  are  to  have  picnics  and 
boating  excursions  and  all  sorts  of  fun,  she  says.  So 
if  Aunt  Ruth  asks  me,  I  shall  just  say  I  'm  engaged,' 
said  Clarice  with  dignity. 

'  She  hasn't  asked  you  yet ;  but  she  has  asked  me, 
80  I  shall  join  in  all  the  fun,'  said  Hector. 

The  two  talked  gaily  about  Hutton  and  the  old 
Squire,  and  were  laughing  over  a  description  of  one 
of  Hector's  fishing  exploits  when  they  reached  home. 

Mrs  Ogilvie  was  at  the  window,  evidently  watching 
for  them,  and  came  flying  to  the  door  to  greet  them. 

'  Oh  my  darling  child  !  Oh,  thank  God,  I  have 
you  safe  ! '  she  cried,  clasping  Clarice  in  her  arms. 

Hector  looked  on  in  blank  amazement.  '  What 's 
the  row  ? '  he  demanded.  '  What 's  Clarry  been 
doing  now  ? ' 

Clarice  submitted  to  her  mother's  embrace,  but 
said,  '  It 's  all  right,  mother  ;  don't  make  a  fuss  ! ' 
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'Indeed,  Clarice,  I  don't  quite  think  that  is  the 
way  to  talk  about  such  a  serious  occurrence  as  this 
morning's ;  nor  do  I  think  you  and  Hector  should 
have  been  joking  about  it,  as  you  seemed  to  be 
doing  when  you  came  in,'  expostulated  her  mother. 

'  What  I  want  to  know,'  said  Hector,  banging 
down  his  books  upon  the  table  to  attract  attention 
and  emphasise  his  words — '  what  I  want  to  know 
is  what  you  are  talking  about,  and  why  I  shouldn't 
joke  about  catching  an  old  black  hat  instead  of  a 
trout,' 

'Is  it  possible  that  Clarice  has  not  told  you  of 
her  being  attacked  by  a  mad  dog  ? '  began  Mrs 
Ogilvie. 

Hector  was  serious  enough  now,  and  said  in  an 
agitated  manner,  '  Are  you  sure  it  was — er — not 
all  right  ?  I  expect  it  was  a  false  alarm.  It 's  no 
use  making  a  fuss  about  nothing.'  Here  he  frowned 
meaningly  at  his  mother.  '  But  in  case  he  's  scratched 
you,  it 's  just  as  well  to  let  the  doctor  plaster  it  up ; 
not  that  it 's  of  any  consequence,  only  I  believe  in 
doctors  doing  their  own  work  and  tying  up  cut 
fingers  and  things.' 

As  Hector  had  refused  to  go  to  a  doctor  for  a 
very  deep  cut,  and  had  in  consequence  a  very  ugly 
scar  on  his  forehead,  this  was  a  remarkable  change 
of  front.  But  he  was  so  very  much  in  earnest 
that  his  mother  had  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
that  the  lady-principal  had  assured  her  that  the 
dog  had  not  touched  Clarice,  but  only  run  at  her. 

But  Hector  was  not  easily  reassured ;  he  was 
greatly  disturbed.  '  How  does  she  know  that  ? 
Dogs  don't  generally  run  at  people  and  not  touch 
them,  particularly  if   they  are — er — not   all   right. 
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I  vote  we  send  for  Dr  Hamilton  at  once,'  he 
persisted. 

Then  Hector  was  told  the  whole  story,  to  which 
he  listened  in  much  amazement,  turning  wide-open 
eyes  from  his  mother  (who  was  telling  the  tale)  to 
Clarice,  and  from  Clarice  to  his  mother.  When  she 
had  finished  he  sat  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  said  solemnly,  '  Well,  I  'm 
blowed  !  I  am,  indeed  !  Girls  are — they  are  most 
extraordinary  creatures  ! ' 

'  Really,  Hector,  I  think  you  might  express  a 
little  satisfaction  at  Clarice's  escape ! '  said  his 
mother. 

'  I  should  think  we  had  better  not  say  too  much 
about  that,  or  she  '11  be  getting  nervous  and  imagin- 
ing all  sorts  of  things,'  said  Hector  sagely. 

'And  you  might  say  that  Barbara  was  brave 
rather  than  extraordinary,  unless  you  mean  that 
as  a  compliment/  added  his  mother  in  reproachful 
tones. 

'  As  for  Barbara,  there 's  nothing  extraordinary 
in  her  doing  a  thing  like  that ;  it 's  just  what  I 
should  expect  a  sensible  girl  like  her  to  do.  The 
extraordinary  person  is  Clarice,'  observed  Hector. 

*  And,  pray,  why  is  Clarice  extraordinary  ? '  in- 
quired his  mother. 

*  You  'd  better  ask  her,'  said  Hector,  and  would 
give  no  explanation  of  his  observation. — '  And 
you  're  actually  going  to  stay  with  Barbara  in  the 
summer  ?  Well,  as  I  said  before,  some  girls  are 
extraordinary  in  one  sense  and  some  in  another ; 
and  I  prefer  the  other,'  said  Hector  to  Clarice ; 
after  which  lucid  statement  he  got  up  and  went, 
whistling,  out  of  the  room. 
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Clarice  looked  rather  ashamed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  to  her  mother,  *  Barbara  and  I  are  friends 
now,  mother,  and  I  do  wish  you  'd  ask  her  here ; 
she  's  awfully  nice,  really.' 

'  I  shall  be  only  too  glad,  if  she  will  come,'  said 
Mrs  Ogilvie. 

'  Oh  yes,  she  '11  come.  She 's  not  one  of  those 
people  who  keep  up  fll-will ;  she 's  a  very  fine 
character,'  said  Clarice,  to  her  mother's  surprise,  for 
this  was  very  unlike  Clarice. 

As  for  Barbara,  she  went  in  to  Mrs  Brownsward 
and  said  quietly  that  she  should  require  a  new 
winter  jacket ;  and  on  being  asked  why  and  how 
she  came  to  be  wearing  same  one  else's,  she  explained 
quietly,  '  I  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  a  furious  dog, 
who,  I  fear,  was  mad,  poor  beast ;  and  as  I  used 
my  coat  to  protect  myself  from  him,  I  thought  it 
best  to  have  the  coat  destroyed.' 

*  Goodness  me  !  And  you  talk  like  that  about  it, 
when  it  might  have  bitten  you  !  Are  you  sure  it 
did  not  ?  It  was  a  most  rash  thing  to  do  ! '  cried 
Mrs  Brownsward. 

'  Not  at  all.  I  assure  you  I  was  in  no  danger ; 
but  my  coat  was  mauled,  and  I  had  it  burnt.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  defend  Clarice  Ogilvie 
against  his  attack  ;  but  there  was  nothing  rash  or 
dangerous  in  my  action,'  said  Barbara. 

That  was  all  she  said  about  the  matter,  and 
neither  then  nor  at  any  future  time  would  she  talk 
about  it.  Her  chief  objection  was  being  reminded 
of  the  dog's  sad  condition  and  her  having  to  kill  him. 
As  for  her  having  done  anything  heroic,  she  explained 
elaborately  and  patiently  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  heroic  in  her  action,  and   that  presence  of 
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mind  was  a  characteristic  which  only  wanted  cul- 
tivation. So  the  matter  was  dropped,  and  caused 
remarkably  little  talk,  all  things  considered.  The 
chief  effect  it  had  was  that  Barbara  became,  not 
more  popular — because  she  was  not  a  girl  who 
would  let  herself  be  made  popular  —  but  more 
respected  and  liked. 

'  Now,  tell  me  honestly,  on  your  word  of  honour, 
Barbara,  don't  you  feel  happier  now  that  every  one 
smiles  at  you  and  likes  you  than  you  did  when  they 
were  all  unpleasant  ? '  inquired  Janet  of  her  one 
day  when  some  of  the  girls  had  come  up  to  Barbara 
to  talk  and  be  friendly. 

Barbara  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
doubtfully,  '  I  think  I  may  safely  say  "  Yes "  to 
that.' 

'  Think  !  There  's  no  thinking  about  it !  You 
must  know  what  your  feelings  are  ! '  exclaimed  Janet. 

'  I  have  not  analysed  them,'  observed  Barbara 
seriously. 

'You  can  tell  without  that.  Does  it  give  you 
pleasure  to  be  sought  out  and  liked  ? '  persisted 
Janet. 

'  Oh,  certainly,  to  be  liked  by  you  and  several 
others  whom  I  could  name,'  replied  Barbara 
promptly.  '  I  value  your  friendship  highly,  as  I 
have  already  told  you  several  times.' 

'  I  'm  not  talking  about  that ;  I  am  talking  about 
the  whole  of  the  girls — the  "  remove,"  for  instance? ' 
inquired  Janet  again. 

'Yes,  I  am  glad  they  are  friends.  It  is  one's 
duty  as  a  Christian  to  be  on  good  terms  with  one's 
neighbours,'  replied  Barbara. 

'  One  would   think   you  were   in   a  court  of  law. 
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you  weigh  your  words  so  carefully.  However,  no 
doubt  you  think  that  is  your  duty  too,  I  never 
did  see  such  a  person  as  you  for  duty  ! '  cried  Janet. 
'  But  what  I  want  you  to  confess  is  that  it  gives 
you  pleasure  to  have  their — well,  not  esteem,  but 
approval.' 

Barbara  looked  seriously  at  Janet.  '  I  cannot 
say  that  it  affects  me  much  one  way  or  the  other,' 
she  remarked. 

*  You  don't  really  care  ? '  exclaimed  Janet.  '  Now, 
why  not  ? ' 

'  I  really  don't  see  why  I  should,  provided  I  have 
the  approval  of  my  own  conscience  and  of  those 
whose  opinion  I  value.  I  really  cannot  see  why  I 
should  desire  the  commendation  of  the  crowd  who 
to-day  cry,  "  All  hail !  "  and  to-morrow,  "  Away  with 
Him  !  "  '  said  Barbara, 

*  That 's  out  of  the  Bible,  I  believe,'  objected  Janet. 
*It  is.     I  see  nothing  objectionable  in  that,'  ob- 
served Barbara. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  it  'a  all  right.  Anyway,  I  'm 
not  going  to  argue  the  matter,  because  I  always  get 
the  worst  of  it  with  you ;  but  I  can't  live  up  to 
you,  and  sha'n't  attempt  it,'  remarked  Janet. 

'I  am  not  conscious  of  living  up  anywhere,' 
observed  Barbara,  *  except  on  the  pine-hill ;  we  will 
live  up  there  in  the  summer,  if  you  like.' 

'  But  I  don't  like,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  be 
able  to  live  up  to  you  there.  You  swarm  up  the 
trees,  if  I  remember  right,  as  you  did  this  flag-post ; 
but  you  don't  catch  me  doing  it,'  said  Janet. 

*  There  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  attempt  that 
gymnastic  feat ;  though  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
gymnastics   taught  would   be   more   useful   if    they 
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taught  some  exercises  which  would  be  of  practical 
use — like  climbing,'  observed  Barbara. 

*I  wish  you  would  do  something  to  please  me, 
Barbara,*  said  Janet  suddenly,  in  a  confidential  voice. 

'  I  most  certainly  will,  if  it  is  within  my  power,' 
replied  Barbara. 

'  I  wish  you  would  write  a  treatise  on  education. 
It  would  sell  like  wildfire,  because  no  one  would 
ever  have  read  anything  like  it  before,'  said  Janet. 

*  I  fear  you  overrate  my  powers  of  interesting  the 
public,  and  I  do  not  purpose  writing  treatises  or 
any  other  matter  for  the  present.  I  wish  to  learn, 
not  to  teach,'  said  Barbara,  looking  amused. 

'Barbara,  I  believe  you  are  growing  a  sense  of 
humour  ! '  cried  Janet  with  delight. 

Barbara  laughed  outright.  *  I  wish  I  could  ;  but 
much  that  amuses  you  appears  to  me  very  dull,' 
she  said  simply. 

'  Never  mind ;  you  are  getting  a  little  humorous. 
It 's  rather  grim  at  present ;  but  it  will  be  better  in 
time,  no  doubt,'  said  Janet. 

Barbara  made  no  remark.  She  took  all  Janet's 
teasing  with  perfect  good-humour ;  and  no  one  had 
ever  seen  her  angry,  though  they  had  tried,  as  has 
been  seen,  to  rouse  her  and  put  her  in  a  temper, 
but  they  had  simply  made  her  gravely  displeased. 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  Janet  finally. 
'  Did  you  ever  read  a  book  where  an  old  man  gets 
transformed  into  a  boy  ?  No  ?  Well,  I  believe 
that's  what  has  happened  to  you.  You  are  your 
grandmother  transformed  into  a  girl  of  fifteen.' 

'My  grandmother  was  a  Court  beauty,  and  cared 
for  nothing  but  vanity  and  amusement,  I  am  told. 
I  do  not  think  I  resemble  her,'  said  Barbara. 
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'  Then  you  are  some  other  ancestor.  If  I  come 
down  to  Hutton  Hall,  as  you  promise,  I  am  going 
to  ask  Sir  Ralph  to  tell  me  the  history  of  the 
portraits,  and  then  I  '11  tell  you  which  you  are,' 
observed  Janet.  And  with  this  promise  the  con- 
versation ended. 


CHAPTER     XXV. 

AN    AMATEUR    NUBSE. 

*  1^  ARBARA,  we  wish  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  you 

I  J  to-morrow.  Will  you  come  to  tea  and  eat 
it  ? '  inquired  Janet  of  her  friend,  the  next 
day  being  the  weekly  half-holiday.  It  was  the 
custom  at  the  Central  Public  Girls'  School  for  the 
girls  to  invite  those  of  their  comrades  whom  they 
knew  '  out  of  school '  to  tea  at  their  different  homes. 

'  Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation ;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  accept  it,  as  my  hostess  is  unwell, 
and  I  think  I  should  remain  at  home  and  attend 
her,'  replied  Barbara,  as  they  walked  up  and  down 
the  playground  briskly,  for  it  was  very  cold. 

•"Attend  to  her,"  you  ought  to  say,'  corrected 
Janet.  And  she  added  hastily  as  Barbara  opened 
her  mouth  to  argue  on  this  her  favourite  subject, 
'  But  never  mind.  Why  can't  her  maids  attend  to 
her — or  "  attend  her,"  as  you  put  it  ?  And  what 's 
the  matter  with  her  ?  Why  doesn't  she  have  a  nurse 
if  she  's  really  ill ;  and  if  she  is  not,  why  on  earth 
should  you  give  up  your  only  half -holiday  to  do  it  ? ' 

Barbara  was  used  to  Janet's  rapid  way  of  asking 
at  least  half-a-dozen  questions  in  the  same  breath, 
and,  as  usual,  answered  them  all  systematically,  one 
after  the  other,  when  Janet  had  probably  forgotten 
half  of  them,  '  Her  maids  are  attentive ;  but  I 
should  think  she  would  prefer  a  companion  of  her 
own  class  to  be  with  her.      I  do  not  know  what  is 
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the  matter  with  her.  She  thinks  she  has  a  chill ;  but 
she  does  not  require  a  nurse,  so  she  says.  And  it 
seems  to  me  only  natural  that  I  should  stay  with 
her  during  my  free  time.' 

*  What  do  you  know  about  nursing  ?  Nothing, 
I  'm  sure  ;  so  you  needn't  go  answering  that  question 
in  that  aggravating  way.  And  if  it's  influenza, 
as  I  've  no  doubt  it  is — if  she  has  a  cold  and  shiver- 
ing and  all  that  sort  of  thing — you'd  much  better 
be  away  from  her.  I  'm  sure  she  'd  be  better  alone 
with  such  a  bad  headache  and  aching  in  every  limb,' 
replied  Janet. 

Barbara  stared  at  Janet  in  astonishment.  '  But  I 
do  not  know  whence  you  have  the  information  to 
make  all  these  assertions !  I  do  not  think  Mrs 
Brownsward  has  a  headache ;  she  had  none  when  I 
left  her  this  morning,  nor  had  she  shiverings  or 
these  other  symptoms  which  you  mention.  If  they 
have  arisen  since  I  left,  it  is  more  serious ;  and  I 
will  hasten  back  at  once  ! '  she  cried,  evidently  much 
disturbed. 

'  Oh  dear  me  !  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  and  don't 
care  whether  she  has  or  whether  she  hasn't ;  and  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  worry  about  it  either,'  Janet 
put  in  pettishly.  '  But  if,  as  you  say,  she  has  not 
anything  the  matter  with  her,  why  can't  you  be 
agreeable  for  once,  and  come  and  be  made  a  heroine 
of,  when  I  want  you  to  so  badly  ? '  she  added. 

'Thank  you  for  wanting  me  to  come  to  tea.  As 
regards  being  a  heroine,  I  beg  to  decline ;  also,  I 
never  said  Mrs  Brownsward  had  nothing  the  matter 
with  her,'  said  Barbara  in  her  most  serious  tones. 

'Well,  when  you  go  home  and  tell  Mrs  Brown- 
sward that  you  have  refused  an  invitation   to  tea 
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because  you  think  it  your  duty  to  nurse  her,  she  '11 
say  she 's  very  much  obliged,  but  she  'd  rather  be 
excused,'  retorted  Janet. 

'  My  pleasure  as  well  as  my  duty.  I  have  become 
much  attached  to  Mrs  Brownsward,'  said  Barbara. 

*  I  thought  you  said  she  was  frivolous  ? '  remarked 
Janet. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  made  that  observation  ;  it  was  before 
I  had  learnt  not  to  criticise  my  fellows.  I  have 
been  so  used  to  express  my  opinions  on  what  I  read, 
by  my  grandfather's  desire,  that  I  continued  to  do 
so  on  those  whom  I  saw,'  said  Barbara  apologetically. 
She  was  too  loyal  to  add  that  her  grandfather  had 
taught  her  to  despise  '  her  fellows  and  all  things 
worldly.' 

'  Well,  you  need  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
pretend  to  be  in  love  with  her.  However,  if  you 
insist  upon  being  a  martyr  instead  of  a  heroine 
it  can't  be  helped,'  said  Janet  mischievously  ;  and 
before  Barbara  could  protest,  as  Janet  felt  certain 
she  would  begin  to  do  in  her  solemn  way,  the  girl 
ran  off,  leaving  Barbara  gazing  after  her  friend  with 
a  half-smile  on  her  face,  for  whatever  Janet  did 
Barbara  thought  kindly  of. 

Then  Barbara  continued  her  walk  up  and  down 
by  herself.  No  other  girl  ever  thought  of  walking 
up  and  down  alone ;  but  Barbara  was  too  used  to 
solitude  to  mind,  and  unless  she  had  something 
particular  to  say  to  any  of  her  schoolfellows,  she 
did  not  seek  them  out. 

However,  two  or  three  of  the  '  remove '  came  up 
to  her  and  began  talking  the  usual  schoolgirl  chatter. 

'I  rather  wonder  whether  that  is  not  a  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  Barbara,'  said  Miss  Flock,  nodding  at 
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her  pupil  as  she  passed  by,  and  noticing  that  the 
girl  was  listening  intently  to  what  her  two  com- 
panions were  saying. 

The  mistress  to  whom  Miss  Flock  made  the 
remark  followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze,  and  ob- 
served, '  She  does  not  look  as  if  she  minded ;  and 
if  I  did  not  know  that  her  companions  were  two  of 
the  most  empty-headed  of  your  most  trying  class, 
I  should  say  they  were  having  a  very  interesting 
conversation.' 

'  No  doubt  Barbara  is  suiting  herself  to  her 
company  and  trying  to  talk  gossip,'  suggested 
another  teacher. 

'  That  I  do  doubt.  She  is  not  capable  of  it.  No, 
I  do  not  consider  her  an  adaptable  person  ;  it  is  a 
heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice.  She  is  simply  listening 
to  them  politely.' 

But  as  the  party  came  near,  it  was  observed  that 
Barbara  was  talking  and  evidently  saying  some- 
thing which  interested  the  other  girls,  for  they  were 
listening  attentively  to  what  she  said.  The  mistresses 
listened  too,  out  of  curiosity. 

Barbara  and  her  friends  were  just  coming  towards 
them,  and  the  former  was  saying,  '  If  I  put  my  foot 
down  smartly  upon  the  ground,  thus,  you  will  notice 
that  the  sound-waves  ' 

The  teachers  looked  at  each  other  and  then 
laughed  softly. 

'  Now,  how  did  she  get  the  conversation  round  to 
that  ? '  said  one  of  them. 

'That  young  person  alone  knows.  When  they 
first  joined  her  they  were  saying  something  about 
its  being  very  cold,'  said  Miss  Flock,  'which  is  a 
self-evident  fact.' 
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'  Ah  !  and  Barbara,  from  that,  led  the  conversation 
to  the  greater  clearness  of  sound  in  frosty  weather. 
That  is  the  result  of  being  fed  upon  philosophy  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  third. 

*  Yes ;  but  it  makes  a  girl  very  unpractical  and 
gauche'  was  Miss  Flock's  remark  as  the  school- 
bell  called  them  back  to  their  classes. 

When  school  was  over,  Marston  was  waiting  for 
her  young  mistress  with  a  rather  anxious  face. 
'  Oh  miss,  I  am  to  tell  you  that  the  mistress  is 
afraid  she  has  influenza  !  She  's  much  worse  than 
this  morning ! '  the  maid  cried  as  soon  as  she  saw 
Barbara. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that.  Let  us  hurry 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  Marston,'  replied 
Barbara  as  she  handed  the  maid  her  books  to  carry. 

'  Well,  miss,'  observed  Marston,  '  the  mistress 
said  I  was  to  tell  you,  so  that  you  might  make  up 
your  mind  whether  you  would  like  to  go  into 
lodgings  with  me  till  it  was  over.  She  will  have 
all  your  books  of  reference  sent  to  you.' 

Barbara,  who  was  walking  along  with  her  quick, 
swinging  pace,  stopped  short  and  inquired,  '  Do  I 
understand  that  Mrs  Brownsward  does  not  desire 
my  presence  in  her  house  any  longer  ? ' 

'  She  didn't  say  it  like  that,  miss.  She  only  said 
you  were  to  have  your  choice,  according  to  Sir 
Hugh's  telegram.  She  telegraphed  to  him  this 
morning  after  the  doctor  had  been  ;  but  there,  she  's 
that  bad  with  her  head  and  all — if  you  '11  excuse  me 
making  mistakes  in  my  grammar  for  once,  miss,' 
said  Marston  incoherently. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Barbara  ;  '  I  understand.  Then, 
if  my  grandfather  said  I  was  to  have  my  choice, 

Bellamy.  K 
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I  will  stay  in  Mrs  Brownsward's  house.  It  is  not 
an  infectious  disease ;  therefore  I  am  at  liberty  to 
remain.' 

'  Please,  miss,  it 's  very  catching,  whether  it 's 
infectious  or  no.' 

'  "  Not,"  '  murmured  Barbara. 

'  "  Not,"  miss,'  corrected  Marston  obediently. 

'  That  may  be,'  said  Barbara  indifferently,  resuming 
her  quick  pace. 

*  I  don't  wish  to  frighten  you,  Miss  Bellamy ;  but 
my  grandmother  died  of  influenza,'  put  in  Marston. 

'You  do  not  frighten  me  at  all.  Why  should 
you  ?  Death  is  but  an  incident  in  life.  Not  death 
or  pain  is  to  be  feared,  but  the  fear  of  them,  as 
Epictetus  says,'  quoted  Barbara  from  a  little  book 
of  the  Golden  Sayings  of  Epictetus,  by  Professor 
Hastings  Crossley,  which  she  had  presented  to 
Marston. 

*I  don't  understand  Hexitus,  though  cook  says 
it 's  good  talk  and  it  sounds  like  the  Bible,  and  of 
course  I  wouldn't  go  against  the  Bible  for  anything ; 
but  I  don't  remember  anywhere  that  it  tells  you  to 
run  into  danger,'  objected  Marston. 

'  I  do  not  fancy  there  is  any  danger.  I  am  not 
your  grandmother's  age,  and  I  intend  to  remain  at 
my  post,'  said  Barbara  so  decidedly  that  Marston 
said  no  more,  though  she  privately  wondered  what 
Barbara's  last  remark  meant. 

Apparently  Barbara  imagined  that  '  her  post '  was 
at  Mrs  Brownsward's  bedside  ;  for,  having  deposited 
her  books  and  taken  off  her  outdoor  things,  she 
smoothed  her  hair  and  went  to  Mrs  Brownsward's 
bedroom,  at  the  door  of  which  she  knocked. 

'  Come  in,'  said  the  invalid  in  a  querulous  voice ; 
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and  in  walked  Barbara  and  up  to  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  beside  whom  she  stood  silently  with  pitying 
expression. 

'  Put  some  eau  de  Cologne  on  my  head,  Maria,' 
said  Mrs  Brownsward  wearily ;  '  it  doesn't  do  any 
good,  but  it  feels  cool  for  a  moment.' 

Barbara  took  up  the  bottle,  poured  a  little  on  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  and  began  gently  to  pass  it  over 
Mrs  Brownsward's  forehead.  At  the  soft  touch  of 
the  hand  instead  of  the  rag  she  had  expected  to  be 
applied  by  the  housemaid — whose  hand  would  have 
been  rough  if  she  had  applied  it,  which  she  would 
not  have  presumed  to  do — the  invalid  opened  her 
eyes  and  saw  Barbara  standing  silently  beside  her, 
with  a  hand  placed  on  her  forehead. 

'  Why,  Barbara — you  !  I  thought  you  had  gone 
into  lodgings  !  You  have  no  business  here  ! '  cried 
Mrs  Brownsward,  starting  up. 

'  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  lie  back  quietly 
and  let  me  continue  this  frontal  massage,  I  think  I 
could  ease  you,'  said  Barbara,  ignoring  Mrs  Brown- 
sward's remark. 

'  But  you  '11  catch  it ! '  protested  the  lady.  '  Go 
away  ! ' 

'4  will  go  presently,'  said  Barbara ;  *  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  run  away ; '  and  she  continued  her 
stroking  until  Mrs  Brownsward  fell  into  a  sleep. 

'  Mrs  Brownsward  is  asleep ;  do  not  waken  her,' 
she  said  to  the  maid,  who,  unseen,  had  been  standing 
at  the  door  watching  this,  to  her,  surprising  spectacle. 

'  My,  miss,  how  ever  did  you  do  it  ?  It 's  like 
those  conjurers  or  magic-people  ! '  said  Maria,  fol- 
lowing Barbara  out  of  the  room. 

'  Not  at  all ;  it  is  perfectly  simple.     Your  mistress 
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was  worn  out,  and  only  required  a  little  easement 
of  her  pain  to  fall  asleep,'  explained  Barbara.  'I 
read  it  in  a  book,  which  I  will  give  to  you  if  you 
care  to  study  the  art  of  nursing  the  sick.' 

'  Thank  you,  miss ;  but  I  don't  know  that  my 
hand  is  made  for  that — it 's  rough,  you  see,'  explained 
Maria  humbly. 

'  I  think  a  course  of  cold  cream,  and  loose  gloves 
worn  at  night,  would  render  them  quite  soft  in  a 
month  ;  I  will  provide  you  with  some,'  said  Barbara, 
intently  surveying  the  maid's  hands ;  and  then  she 
went  down  to  her  tea,  which  she  took  all  alone  in 
the  dingy  dining-room. 

'  She 's  got  more  sense  than  I  thought,'  said 
Maria  to  Marston  when  they  met  in  the  kitchen 
that  evening,  Barbara  having  installed  herself  by 
the  bedside  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  Sense  ?  Of  course  she  has  !  I  've  always  said 
she  is  the  cleverest  young  lady  I  ever  met,  though 
she  does  talk  a  bit  funny,  I  '11  allow,'  said  Marston. 

'  Oh,  book  -  learning,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  never 
thought  much  of  that  till  I  saw  her  this  evening 
acting  what  she  'd  read,  and  sending  the  missus 
to  sleep  with  a  drop  of  eau  de  Cologne,'  replied 
Maria.  '  And  if  only  she  'd  leave  off  talking  like  a 
dictionary  I  'd  have  nothing  against  her.' 

At  this  moment  the  old  cook  came  down  and 
said,  as  she  flopped  into  a  chair  near  the  fire,  '  Well, 
thank  goodness  !  we  can  all  go  to  bed  and  have  our 
night's  rest,  after  all.' 

'  What !  the  nurse  has  come,  then  ? '  cried  Maria. 

'  No ;  but  Miss  Bellamy ' began  cook. 

But  Marston  interrupted  her.  '  Miss  Bellamy  ! 
You  're  not  going  to  let  my  young  lady  sit  up  all 
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night  and  three  able-bodied  women  like  us  in  the 
house — not  if  I  have  to  sit  up  myself  ! '  she  cried 
indignantly. 

Cook  gave  Marston  a  withering  glance  and  said, 
'  If  you  'd  keep  your  place,  Marston,  and  speak 
when  you  're  spoken  to,  a  young  girl  like  you, 
you  'd  have  spared  your  breath.  Missus  don't  want 
any  one  to  sit  up  with  her,  because  Miss  Bellamy 
is  having  the  door  open  between  their  two  rooms, 
and  will  call  us  if  she  wants  anything.  I  will  say 
this  of  her — she  've  got  a  feeling  'eart ;  for  she  said, 
as  nice  and  as  pretty  as  possible,  "  I  should  like  to 
do  for  you  what  a  daughter  would  if  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  allow  me,  for  I  have  no  mother,  and  you 
have  been  like  one  to  me  since  I  have  residence 
with  you," '  quoted  cook,  as  she  evidently  thought, 
in  Barbara's  words. 

'  What  do  she  mean  by  "  have  residence  "  ?  She 
ought  to  have  said  "  board,"  '  suggested  Maria. 

'  She  has  said  it  right,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
No  doubt  but  what  it 's  a  high-class  way  of  saying 
it,'  said  Marston,  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  her 
young  mistress. 

No  one  being  able  to  contradict  this,  it  was  allowed 
to  pass,  though  what  Barbara  really  said  was  '  have 
resided ; '  but  from  that  day  the  servants  were  won 
over  to  Marston's  opinion  of  her  young  mistress  as 
the  best  young  lady  in  the  world. 

Mrs  Brownsward  did  not  allow  Barbara  to  stay 
away  from  school  next  day ;  but  the  girl  was  often 
in  her  room  that  day  and  the  next,  which  was 
Sunday,  and  seemed  to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon 
the  invalid,  who  soon  got  better. 

*  And  now  that  it 's  over  I  am  very  glad  I  did 
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not  obey  the  doctor  and  have  a  nurse,  which  I  could 
ill  have  afforded.  And  though,  of  course,  Barbara 
ought  not  to  have  come  near  me,  still,  as  her  grand- 
father gave  her  leave,  I  must  confess  that  the  dear 
girl  was  a  great  comfort,*  said  Mrs  Browns  ward  to 
Mrs  Clifford,  Janet's  mother,  when  the  latter  came  to 
call  upon  her  after  her  illness. 

'Janet  highly  disapproved,  it  appears,'  said  her 
mother ;  '  but  Barbara  Bellamy  seems  to  take  no 
notice  of  what  is  said  to  her.'  Of  which  behaviour 
Mrs  Clifford  evidently  disapproved  also. 

As  for  Barbara,  she  went  back  on  Monday,  quite 
unconscious  of  having  annoyed  Janet  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  tea-party,  and  found  her  conduct  what 
she  would  have  called  some  weeks  ago  '  passing 
strange.'  But  two  months  of  intercourse  with  other 
people  had  modified  her  language,  and  she  only  said 
to  herself  that  it  was  odd  and  trying.  At  first  she 
tried  to  conciliate  Janet,  who  was  very  cross,  by 
saying,  '  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  come  to  tea,  Janet ; 
but  I  was  required  elsewhere.' 

'  Keep  away  from  me  ! '  cried  Janet,  hastily  clapping 
an  aggressively  eucalyptus-saturated  handkerchief  to 
her  face. 

'  You  are  surely  not  angry  still  ? '  protested 
Barbara,  advancing. 

But  Janet  waved  Barbara  away,  and,  taking  her 
handkerchief  from  her  face  for  a  moment  to  do  so, 
said,  '  You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it.  You 
chose  to  eat  your  cake  at  home  yesterday,  and  you 
can't  have  it  here  with  me  to-day ; '  and  then  she 
took  to  her  handkerchief  again  to  protect  herself. 

'  Indeed,  I  had  no  caike  at  all ;  we  were  far  too 
busy  to  think  of  it,'  said  Barbara  earnestly. 
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Janet  gave  a  giggle  from  behind  her  handkerchief. 
'  Well,  anyway,  go  away ;  I  don't  want  to  catch  it,' 
she  protested. 

'  I  have  no  infectious  disease  at  all ;  but  if  you 
really  feel  so  alarmed  as  that,  it  may  be  best  that  I 
should  absent  myself  for  a  few  days  from  school 
until  you  calm  down.  I  will  consult  our  principal,' 
said  Barbara,  going  off  to  do  so. 

But  Janet  abandoned  her  handkerchief  and  ran 
after  Barbara.  '  Here,  don't  be  so  tiresome,  Bar- 
bara !  Of  course  you  must  oome  to  school ;  but 
ii  I  do  catch  influenza  you  will  have  a  lifelong 
remorse,'  she  declared,  taking  her  friend's  arm. 

'  I  shall  not,  because  you  will  not  have  caught  it 
from  me,  for  I  have  not  got  it,'  said  Barbara. 

'  No  fault  of  yours,  anyway,'  said  Janet,  who 
made  no  attempt  to  be  logical. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 


FOUNDERS    DAY. 


*  TT  THY  did  they  found  the  school  in  the  middle 

YY  of  a  term,  I  should  like  to  know  ? '  cried 
the  studious  fifth -form  girl  with  vexation. 

'  Because  it  wasn't  the  middle  of  a  term  then — it 
was  the  beginning  of  it,'  retorted  Jessica. 

*  Who  told  you  that,  Jessica'^?  I  don't  believe  any 
term  began  in  November,'  protested  Rosamond. 

'You  couldn't  start  a  school  in  the  middle  of  a 
term,  could  you  ?  You  might  just  as  well  start  a 
journey  in  the  middle  of  itself,'  Jessica  replied. 

'  Anyway,  it 's  a  most  tiresome  and  inconvenient 
time  for  it  to  start,'  grumbled  the  studious  girl, 
looking  again  at  her  book. 

'  Any  time  would  be  tiresome  and  inconvenient 
for  you,'  said  Jessica,  'if  it  took  you  away  from 
those  beloved  books  of  yours,  to  which  your  nose  is 
glued,  and  to  which  it  will  adhere  one  day  and  leave 
you  flat- faced.' 

'  I  flat-faced  ! '  ejaculated  the  studious  girl,  looking 
up  in  surprise  from  her  book,  amid  general  laughter ; 
and  then,  when  the  joke  had  been  explained  to  her, 
she  remarked,  '  I  dare  say  I  am  absent-minded — one 
is  obliged  to  be,  in  self-defence ;  if  I  did  not  make  a 
habit  of  not  listening  to  what  is  said  all  round  me,  I 
should  never  be  able  to  work  at  all.' 

'  A  very  dangerous  habit,  I  call  it,'  objected  Jessica. 
'  Supposing  any  one  was  to  call  out  "  Fire  !  fire  ! " 
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you  would  have  got  into  the  habit  of  not  attending 
at  all,  and  would  be  nowhere  to  be  found  till  a  small 
cinder  was  observed  on  the  page  of  the  book  you 
were  reading,  and  it  would  be  concluded  that  that 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  learned  but  absent- 
minded  ' 

'  Do  stop  talking  nonsense,  Jessica !  We  were 
just  considering  how  to  celebrate  Founder's  Day, 
and  you,  as  usual,  go  off  into  absurdities,'  pretested 
one  of  the  sixth,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 

*  Very  good.  Continue  your  discussion,  by  all 
means.  It  had  not  struck  me  as  being  very  profitable 
so  far ;  the  only  observation  of  importance  which  I 
noted  was  that  it  was  a  nuisance,'  replied  Jessica. 
'  Does  any  one  better  that  ? ' 

'  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  discuss.  We  always 
do  the  same  things  every  Founder's  Day,'  said  the 
studious  girl,  her  eyes  still  bent  upon  her  book  while 
she  spoke. 

'  We  do  the  same  sort  of  things ;  but  we  don't 
always  do  the  same  things,  or  else  how  dull  it  would 
be  ! '  objected  one  of  the  sixth. 

'  What  do  you  propose  to  do  this  year  which  will 
be  different  from  last  year  ? '  inquired  the  studious 
girl,  raising  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  'All  the  other 
years  we  have  had  the  same  Greek  speech  ;  the  same 
speaker    lauding   the   principal,    the   subs.,   and   the 

school ' 

Here  a  chorus  of  protestation  arose,  and  even 
Rosamond  was  moved  to  say,  '  We  have  never  had 
the  same  chief  speaker  all  the  years  the  school  has 
existed,  nor  do  we  give  our  speeches  more  than 
once.  I  can't  think  why  you  make  such  incorrect 
statements  ! ' 
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'  Dear  me,  why  this  torrent  of  abuse  ?  I  don't 
know  what  I  have  done  to  bring  it  down  upon  my 
head.  I  simply  meant  to  say  that  we  always  follow 
the  same  routine — a  Greek  speech,  and  a  speaker  who 
says  much  the  same  thing,'  replied  the  studious  girl. 

'  Those  two  particular  things  we  don't  happen  to 
have  anything  to  do  with — the  principal  and  the 
subs,  settle  them ;  but  we  have  to  decide  who  makes 
our  speech,'  began  Jessica. 

'  Oh,  Rosamond,  of  course,'  said  the  studious  girl 
impatiently. 

*  Excuse  me,  I  would  rather  not.  I  am  by  no 
means  the  best  speaker  here — in  fact,  elocution  never 
was  my  strong  point ;  and  this  year  we  have  some 
one  much  better  to  do  it,'  put  in  Rosamond. 

'If  you  mean  Barbara,  we  won't  have  her,'  said 
one  of  the  sixth  very  decidedly.  '  Not,'  she  added, 
'  that  I  dislike  the  girl ;  on  the  contrary,  one  can't 
help  liking  her,  somehow.  But  she  is  a  new  girl,  and 
not  even  in  the  fifth  ;  and  it  is  against  the  traditions 
of  the  school  to  have  any  but  a  sixth-form  girl  to 
represent  us.' 

'  No,  I  agree  with  that ;  a  new  girl  to  speak  for 
us  would  be  rather  out  of  place.  Besides,  what 
does  she  know  of  the  past  deeds  of  the  school  ? '  said 
Jessica. 

*  We  should  write  it,  of  course — we  always  do — 
and  say  all  there  is  to  say,'  observed  Rosamond — by 
'  we '  meaning,  of  course,  the  sixth. 

'I  cannot  imagine  our  friend  Barbara  Bellamy 
waxing  enthusiastic  over  the  glories  and  privileges 
of  being  a  Central  School  girl,'  said  one  of  the 
sixth  dryly.      '  No  ;  Rosamond  James  be  it ! ' 

'Then    that's    settled   and   done  with,'   said    the 
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studious  girl,  relieved,  and  prepared  to  give  her- 
self up  to  the  science  she  was  working  up  for  an 
examination. 

'  You  can  unstop  your  ears  again,'  said  Jessica, 
'for  we  have  not  nearly  done  with  the  weighty 
questions  to  be  decided.' 

'  What  next  ? '  asked  the  other  in  tones  of 
resignation. 

'  Next,  who  is  to  hand  the  bouquet  to  the  princess  ?' 
replied  Jessica. 

'  Last  year  we  had  the  smallest  child  in  the  school. 
Why  not  have  her  again  ? '  suggested  the  studious 
girl,  whose  anxiety  to  finish  the  discussion  was  the 
reason  of  this  alacrity  to  make  suggestions. 

'  It  caused  such  a  lot  of  jealousy  that  we  decided 
to  cast  lots  this  year,'  said  Rosamond  doubtfully. 

'I  don't  vote  for  that.  The  lot  is  sure  to  fall 
on  some  ugly  little  creature,'  objected  another  girl. 

'  What  do  looks  matter  ?  I  strongly  disapprove 
of  choosing  people  for  their  beauty ;  it  makes  them 
conceited,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  All  the  same,  it 's  the  way  of  the  world,'  said 
Jessica  sententiously. 

'  We  are  not  in  the  world  at  present,  and  I  am 
talking  of  children.  That  little  Hilda  strutted  about 
like  a  peacock  for  days  after  she  had  been  admired 
by  all  the  ladies  on  the  platform,'  cried  Rosamond. 

'She  always  was  a  vain  little  thing.  However, 
don't  let 's  argue  about  the  matter.  Is  it  to  be  a 
case  of  drawing  lots  or  not  ? '  cried  a  sixth-form  girl. 

'  Drawing  lots,'  cried  the  girls  almost  unanimously. 

'  Not  of  the  whole  school  ? '  inquired  Rosamond. 

'  Yes,  the  whole  schoel,'  they  cried ;  '  then  no 
one  can  grumble.' 
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'  But  it  would  look  ridiculous  for  one  of  us  elders 
to  give  the  flowers,'  objected  a  very  shy  girl.  '  I  'd 
rather  be  excused.' 

'  Not  in  the  least  ridiculous.  Why  should  it  ? ' 
objected  a  very  pretty  girl,  whereupon  the  others 
smiled. 

'  Very  good,  let  us  draw  lots.  Is  there  anything 
else  to  settle  ? '  inquired  the  studious  girl. 

'  Only  what  we  are  to  say,'  replied  Rosamond. 

'  Oh — well,  the  sixth  always  have  done  that,  so 
I  needn't  bother  my  head  about  it.  If  I  may 
make  a  suggestion,  it  is  that  you  say  something 
about  the  strides  of  science  necessitating  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  laboratory  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  on ' 

'You  can  just  get  up  and  say  that  yourself. 
Who  ever  heard  of  the  school  speech  making  such 
suggestions  ? '  they  protested. 

'  Then  I  don't  see  the  good  of  it,'  said  the  studious 
girl ;  and  after  this  she  made  no  further  remarks, 
and  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  the  discussion  that 
went  on  round  her. 

The  drawing  of  lots  was  arranged  for  that  after- 
noon ;  and  the  school  assembled  in  the  hall,  where 
Rosamond  made  them  a  little  speech,  saying  that  all 
the  papers  were  blanks  except  one,  which  had  '  Giver 
of  Bouquet '  written  on  it. 

The  papers  were  thrown  into  a  large  waste-paper 
basket,  and  the  girls  were  called  up  alphabetically. 
Great  was  the  excitement  when  Z  won  the  toss, 
and  the  letters  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  had  the 
best  chance. 

'  I  call  it  a  great  shame  !  They  've  done  it  on 
purpose,  because  some  of  the  sixth  begin  with  W,' 


Tlie  j^iiis  were  called  up  alphalxtieally. 
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grumbled  Mary  Clarke,  the  only  one  who  made  any 
objection. 

However,  as  the  W's  drew  blanks,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  school  did  the  same,  she  calmed 
down,  and  when  it  came  to  her  turn,  drew  out  a 
paper,  at  which  she  looked,  and  then  cried,  '  It 's 
me!' 

No  one  attempted  to  correct  her  grammar — not 
even  Barbara,  who  had  quite  given  up  doing  so  or 
airing  her  opinion  except  when  asked. 

'  There,  was  there  ever  anything  so  annoying  ? ' 
muttered  Janet.  And  more  than  one  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  whether  they  said  so  or  not.  How- 
ever, annoying  or  not,  there  was  no  getting  out  of 
it  now  —  Mary  Clarke  was  the  '  Giver  of  the 
Bouquet.' 

'  That  comes  of  listening  to  grumblers  !  Just  the 
very  girl  we  don't  want,  and  should  not  have  chosen, 
wins  the  lottery,'  said  Jessica. 

'  It  is  the  fairest  way,  and  our  not  liking  the  girl 
has  nothing  to  do  with  her  suitability.  She  is  not 
bad -looking,'  said  Rosamond,  who  did  not  trouble 
herself  about  little  things. 

'  She  is  very  vulgar-looking,'  said  Janet  angrily, 
'  and  has  done  nothing  but  be  detestable.  I  sha'n't 
give  my  penny.' 

The  girls  of  the  sixth  who  were  near  laughed ; 
and  Barbara,  who  was  standing  by  listening,  with 
her  grave,  inquiring  air  asked,  'To  what  will  you 
not  give  your  penny  ? ' 

'To  buy  the  bouquet.  Oh,  you  didn't  know, 
perhaps,  that  we  each  give  a  penny,  and  it  pays 
for  a  bouquet  and  a  silver  bouquet-holder,'  explained 
Janet ;  '  it  comes  to  over  two  pounds.' 
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'  I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  without  your  penny,* 
said  one  of  the  others,  and  no  more  was  said  about 
the  matter.  The  box  for  the  penny-offerings  was 
put  in  the  hall,  as  usual ;  but  instead  of  being  full, 
as  it  always  had  been  the  day  before  the  Founder's 
Day,  what  was  the  consternation  of  the  sixth  to 
find  that  it  was  not  half -full ! 

'  Not  half  the  school  have  given  ! '  exclaimed  one 
of  them. 

'  What 's  the  meaning  of  it  ?  '  inquired  the  studious 
girl,  aroused  by  such  an  astounding  piece  of  news ; 
for  every  one  had  at  least  a  penny  in  her  pocket, 
and  generally  put  it  in  the  moment  the  box  was 
placed  in  its  usual  place. 

'The  meaning  is  that  Mary  is  very  unpopular. 
It  appears  that  her  behaviour  to  Barbara  Bellamy 
has  been  positively  outrageous,  and  as  Barbara's 
endurance  has  been  angelic,  feeling  has  turned 
against  Mary,'  explained  Jessica. 

'  Dear  me,  how  tiresome  those  "  removes "  are  ! 
What  has  she  done  now  ?  Barbara  never  said 
anything  about  it  to  me,'  cried  Rosamond. 

'  Barbara  never  does  say  anything ;  she  is  a 
woman  of  action,'  laughed  Jessica.  '  Mary  seems  to 
be  possessed  of  a  demon.  She  has  tried  every  way 
of  annoying  that  poor  innocent,  Barbara ;  and  finding 
that  she  could  not  do  anything  else,  she  walked 
off  with  her  hat  the  other  day.  I  found  Barbara 
standing  staring  at  her  vacant  hat-peg  and  murmur- 
ing, "  Passing  strange  !  " — the  disappearance  of  her 
hat,  of  course.' 

'  How  do  you  know  Mary  took  it  ? '  inquired 
Rosamond. 

'  Because  I  waited  till  all  the  others  had  gone, 
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and  Mary's  was  the  only  one  left,'  explained 
Jessica. 

'  Stupid  girl !  All  she  did  was  to  get  herself  into  a 
row — for  you  reported  her,  of  course  ?'  said  Rosamond, 

'  Of  course  I  didn't !  Barbara  objected.  She 
solemnly  put  on  Mary's  hat,  which  she  took  the 
precaution  of  lining  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
walked  home  in  it,'  said  Jessica. 

*  But  it 's  against  the  rules !  If  your  hat  is 
missing  you  must  report  it ! '  cried  Rosamond. 

'  I  am  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  Barbara  is  above 
rules.  She  said  she  would  explain  her  conduct  to 
the  principal ;  and  as  I  do  not  waste  time  arguing 
with  Barbara,  who  is  impervious  to  arguments,  I  left 
her,'  said  Jessica. 

'  Is  that  the  outrageous  conduct  ? '  inquired  the 
studious  girl,  who  did  not  think  Barbara  would 
mind  such  a  trifle. 

'  No.  As  I  said,  Mary  must  be  possessed  of  a  demon  ; 
she  knows  what  will  annoy  Barbara.  The  next 
morning  she  arrived  first  and  left  Barbara's  hat  on 
the  floor,  with  insulting  and  vulgar  remarks  written 
on  the  lining — remarks  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Barbara — something  about  Clarice's  brother,  I  think. 
The  girls  were  furious,  and  wanted  to  tear  it  out 
before  Barbara  arrived ;  but  Janet  would  not  let 
them.  She  said  Barbara  ought  to  see  them,  and 
take  the  hat  to  the  principal,  and  get  Mary  Clarke 
expelled.' 

'  And  did  she  ? '  inquired  the  studious  girl,  in- 
terested for  once  in  what  went  on  in  her  school. 

'  Naturally  she  did  not,  seeing  that  Mary  Clarke 
is  still  here  and  going  to  give  the  bouquet  to  the 
princess,'  said  Jessica. 
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'That  ought  not  to  be  allowed,'  said  the 
studious  girl  promptly,  rather  to  the  surprise  of 
the  others. 

*  It 's  too  late  now ;  but  she  will  be  punished  by 
having  no  bouquet-holder.  There  are  only  fourteen 
shillings  odd  in  the  box,'  said  Jessica. 

'  But  it  is  we  who  suffer !  How  are  we  to 
explain  to  the  principal  ?  I  shall  tell  her  the 
story,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  You  mustn't !  Barbara  begged  us  not  to  say 
anything,'  said  Jessica. 

The  studious  girl  said  musingly,  'That  girl  has  a 
wonderful  influence.  I  wonder  what  her  motive  is. 
It  sounds  extraordinary.' 

'  Quite  simple.  She  calls  it  practising  Christianity,' 
said  Jessica  with  a  half -laugh. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Rosa- 
mond said,  '  I  don't  like  it ;  but  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  the  box  back  and  say 
some  of  the  girls  have  not  put  in  their  pennies,  and  if 
they  do  not  there  can  be  no  bouquet-holder  for  the 
princess.     We  will  see  what  they  decide.' 

'  There,'  said  Janet  when  she  arrived  and  heard  of 
the  half-empty  money-box,  '  I  knew  they  would  not 
give  !  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  school,  and  it 's  all 
your  fault,  Barbara  ! ' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  caused  any  disgrace. 
The  girls  ought  to  give  for  the  honour  of  their 
school.  The  giver  does  not  enter  into  the  matter 
at  all,  or  should  not,'  replied  Barbara. 

'  Things  are  not  what  they  should,'  quoted  Janet 
incorrectly  ;  '  and  unless  the  girls  change  their  minds 
by  this  afternoon  and  give — which  they  won't  (I 
won't,  for  one) — there  '11  be  no  bouquet- holder.' 
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*Is  one  not  permitted  to  give  more  than  a  penny?' 
Barbara  inquired. 

'  There  's  no  rule  about  it ;  but  no  one  does,'  said 
Janet. 

Barbara  said  no  more  ;  but  that  afternoon,  after 
school,  when  the  box  was  opened  rather  despairingly, 
because  it  didn't  seem  much  heavier,  a  sovereign  was 
found  in  it. 

'  It 's  Barbara  ! '  exclaimed  Jessica.  '  That,  my 
dear  friends,  is  Barbara  Bellamy's  practical 
Christianity ! ' 

'  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  ? '  said  Rosamond 
doubtfully. 

'  We  must  take  it.     We  are  not  supposed  to  know 

from  whom  it  comes ;  and  there  's  no  rule  against  it, 

because   it  has  never  been  necessary  to  make  one. 

,  Besides,  it  gets  us  out  of   a  hole ;  so  let 's  say  no 

more  about  it.' 

There  was  some  surprise  in  the  school  when  the 
girls  heard  that  the  sum  was  complete ;  and  a  few 
thought  Mary  had  put  in  the  sovereign,  and  were 
disappointed  that  she  had  not  been  obliged  to  retire. 
However,  it  was  decided  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  was  for  the  best. 

Founder's  Day,  for  once,  was  bright  and  frosty. 
Mary  Clarke  arrived  a  little  late,  looking  very 
excited  and  rather  malicious.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  silk,  which  looked  chilly,  but  *  toned  her  down,' 
as  the  sixth  remarked. 

Later  on  the  girls  were  all  assembled  in  the 
hall,  with  the  exception  of  Mary  Clarke,  who  was 
changing  into  white  shoes  for  the  presentation  of 
the  bouquet. 

Barbara  was  sitting  near  the  door,  as  usual.      She 
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explained  that  she  was  so  unused  to  confinement  that 
she  was  glad  of  the  cold  air. 

'  Barbara,'  cried  Janet,  who  was  next  her,  '  what 
was  that — an  explosion,  or  what  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  it  sounded  like  a  slight  explosion,' 
replied  Barbara. 

There  was  a  stir,  and  suddenly  confused  cries 
were  heard ;  then  a  bright  flame  appeared  in  the 
passage  and  flashed  past. 

Janet  rose,  and  so  did  a  good  many  of  the 
others. 

*  What  was  it  ? '  '  What  was  it  ? '  was  asked  on 
all  hands. 

On  the  platform  some  of  the  mistresses  sat,  their 
faces  in  their  hands,  shuddering  and  sobbing.  Some 
of  them  had  run  after  the  flame  of  fire.  There  was 
great  confusion ;  and  the  girls  began  to  leave  the 
room,  but  were  stopped  and  the  door  shut.  There 
was  a  terrible  wait. 

Then  Miss  Croft  came  in  and  said,  '  Miss  Crossley 
begs  me  to  tell  you  to  remain  in  your  seats.  There 
has  been  a  terrible  accident.  Poor  Mary  Clarke  has 
set  herself  on  fire ;  but  the  flames  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  she  is  being  attended  to.  But  there 
will  be  no  Founder's  Day  ceremonies,  and  you  will 
presently  go  home.' 

The  girls  sat  there  stunned,  and  whispered  to 
each  other.  Suddenly  a  voice,  sharp  with  anxiety — 
it  was  Janet's — was  heard  saying,  '  Barbara  is  not 
here  !     Where  is  she  ? ' 

The  others  started.  Every  one  was  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tension. 

'  Barbara  is  slightly  burnt  also  ;  she  threw  herself 
on  Mary  Clarke  and  put  out  the  flames.' 
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Before  the  words  were  out  of  the  teacher's  mouth 
there  arose  a  shout  of  applause,  and  a  voice  cried, 
'  Three  cheers  for  Barbara  Bellamy  ! ' 

'  Oh,  hush  !  hush  ! '  cried  a  teacher,  who  came  in 
hurriedly  and  tried  to  stop  the  shouts.  Her  white 
face  effectually  silenced  them. 

'  What  is  it  ?     Is  she  ' asked  Miss  Croft. 

The  teacher,  whose  hand  was  in  a  bandage, 
impulsively  answered  the  unfinished  question.  '  She 
isn't  dead,  but  she  is  much  burnt.  And  dear 
Barbara,  too  ;  she  had  such  difficulty  in  throwing  her 
down ;  none  of  us  could  manage  it.  Miss  Crossley 
wishes  you  all  to  dress  and  go  home  quietly.  There 
will  be  no  school  to-day.' 

Some  few,  including  Janet  and  the  elder  girls, 
lingered  to  ask  particulars,  but  were  told  that  the 
girls  had  been  attended  to  by  a  doctor,  who  happened 
to  be  father  of  a  pupil  and  had  just  arrived. 

The  parents  were  turned  away  and  the  princess 
stopped  in  time.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  home.  Mrs  Clarke  was  with  her  daughter, 
and  Mrs  Brownsward  with  Barbara,  as  well  as  the 
principal. 

'  How  did  that  wretched  girl  set  herself  on  fire  ? ' 
inquired  Rosamond. 

'  Some  mischief,  you  may  be  sure ! '  said  Janet 
viciously. 

'  Oh  Janet,  don't  be  unkind  when  she  is  so  much 
hurt ! '  said  Rosamond. 

'  I  don't  care  twopence  about  her !  All  I  care 
about  is  Barbara ;  and  if  she  's  killed  I  '11  just  have 
her  up  for  manslaughter,  if  no  one  else  will ! '  declared 
Janet  vindictively. 

No    one    took    any   notice   of    this   outburst,    for 
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Janet  was  evidently  not  in  a  state  to  be  reasoned 
with. 

That  evening  Janet  went  with  her  mother  to 
inquire  about  Barbara,  and  found  a  bulletin  on  the 
door  stating  that  she  was  easier  and  begging  people 
not  to  ring.  Evidently  there  had  been  a  stream  of 
inquirers ;  and  even  as  Janet  and  her  mother  stood 
there  others  arrived,  read  the  bulletin,  and  went 
away. 

'  I  shouldn't  think  any  one  will  go  to  inquire 
after  that  other  wretch  ! '  cried  Janet  as  they  walked 
home  with  Clarice  and  her  brother. 

'  Oh  Janet,'  cried  Clarice,  '  she 's  badly  burnt, 
they  say  ! ' 

'  Serve  her  right !  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  I 
do  !     Don't  let 's  talk  of  her  ! '  cried  Janet,  shuddering. 

Clarice  did  not  ask  any  more,  and  Hector  said, 
'  Barbara 's  a  brick,  and  no  mistake  !  That 's  the 
good  of  bringing  up  girls  not  to  have  nerves  and  be 
silly  !     She 's  always  got  her  senses  about  her.' 

'  Which  is  more  than  the  other  one  has.  The 
only  charitable  thing  I  can  say  about  her  is  that 
she  was  out  of  her  mind,'  said  Janet. 

Neither  Clarice  nor  her  brother  quite  understood 
Janet's  vehemence.  They  knew  she  was  a  great 
friend  of  Barbara's ;  but  she  seemed  to  be  unjust  to 
Mary,  who  had  not  wilfully  set  herself  on  fire,  and 
it  was  not  her  fault  that  Barbara  had  come  to  her 
rescue  and  thus  got  burnt  too. 

'One  would  think  Mary  had  done  it  to  spite 
Barbara,'  said  Clarice,  roused  at  last  to  defend  her 
former  friend. 

'  So  she  did,'  said  Janet ;  and  then  she  shut  her 
mouth  and  would  say  no  more  in  spite  of  entreaties. 
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*  She  's  upset  about  Barbara,  and  girls  never  can 
be  just,'  said  Hector  after  she  had  left  them  ;  and 
with  this  explanation  Clarice  had  to  be  content, 
though  a  fear  that  there  might  be  something  behind 
which  she  did  not  know  haunted  her,  and,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  not  without  reason. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

A    HEROIC    DEED. 

'  "W  7^  HAT    I    want    to    know    is,    how    did    it 

YV  happen  ? '  suddenly  demanded  Hector  of 
his  sister  the  next  day. 

Clarice,  who  was  not  herself  at  all  and  half- 
inclined  to  cry,  did  not  answer. 

'I  hope  to  goodness  you  hadn't  anything  to  do 
with  it ! '  he  cried  ;  for  Hector  had  heard  something 
which  disturbed  him. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  trying  to 
make  out  ?  That  I  set  them  on  fire  ? '  she  asked, 
her  voice  quivering.  '  Because  I  'm  not  quite  a 
villain,  even  if  I  didn't  happen  to  be  friends  with 
Barbara  at  first.' 

'  How  is  one  to  know  what  girls  will  do  when 
a  girl  is  so  spiteful  as  Mary  Clarke  has  been  to 
Barbara  ?  And  from  what  Janet  Clifford  and  some 
of  the  fellows  said,  I  thought  there  was  something 
behind  it  all,'  muttered  Hector  half-apologetically. 

*  Oh,  I  hope  not !  I  do  hope  not !  Mary  Clarke 
isn't  so  bad  as  she  seems ;  she  thinks  these  things  a 
joke.' 

'  Oh,  does  she  ?  Well,  I  don't  care  for  her  idea 
of  a  joke.  And  if  setting  people  on  fire  is  a  joke, 
according  to  her,  all  I  can  say  is  she  ought  to  be 
taught  that  it 's  going  a  trifle  too  far ;  and  so  she 
will  be,  because  it's  against  the  law,'  said  Hector 
grimly. 
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*  But  we  don't  know  that  she  did.  I  can't  think 
why  people  should  take  any  notice  of  Janet  and  her 
stupid  remarks,  and  be  so  horrid  about  Mary  when 
she  is  so  ill,  and  won't  go  to  ask  how  she  is,' 
protested  Clarice,  who,  however,  was  feeling  very 
uncomfortable  about  the  whole  thing,  and  at  heart 
very  much  afraid  that  Janet  had  some  reason  for 
her  remarks. 

'  No,  I  won't  go  and  ask  how  she  is,'  said  Hector — 
meaning,  of  course,  Mary  Clarke,  who  was  the  more 
hurt  of  the  two,  but  of  whom  far  less  notice  was 
taken. 

No  one  could  tell  how  it  came  about  or 
who  originated  it ;  but  a  report  circulated  among 
the  girls  and  spread  outside  that  this  was  no 
accident,  but  a  new  piece  of  spite  on  the  part  of 
Mary  Clarke  against  Barbara  Bellamy.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  very  few  inquiries  were  made  at 
the  Clarkes'  house — a  fact  which  the  family,  in  their 
anxiety  and  trouble,  did  not  notice  until  one  of  her 
brothers  went  to  inquire  for  Mary's  rescuer,  and 
found  Mrs  Brownsward's  door  besieged  and  a  bul- 
letin pasted  on  it ;  and  yet,  as  the  visitor  reflected, 
she  was  the  lesser  sufferer. 

The  next  day,  at  school,  the  girls — who  had  nearly 
all  made  a  detour  so  as  to  pass  Barbara's  house — 
were  relieved  to  find  that '  she  was  in  no  danger,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  inquiries.' 

'They  don't  say  she  is  easier,'  said  Jessica 
thoughtfully  to  Rosamond  and  two  or  three  of  the 
sixth  who  came  in  at  the  same  time. 

'  I  noticed  that.  I  am  afraid  she  has  had  a  bad 
night,'  replied  Rosamond.  '  But  how  like  her  to  send 
a  polite  message  ! ' 
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The  others  smiled  rather  watery  smiles,  for  they 
were  touched  at  the  thought  of  Barbara,  even  in 
pain,  remembering  to  be  courteous.  '  She  will  bow 
most  ceremoniously  to  the  doctor,  you  will  see,'  said 
one  of  them,  laughing. 

At  prayers  the  principal  made  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  '  sad  accident '  of  the  day  before,  and  asked  the 
girls  to  join  her  in  thanksgiving  that  both  girls  were 
pronounced  not  to  be  in  danger ;  *  for  which,'  she 
wound  up,  '  we  have  to  be  grateful  to  the  presence 
of  mind  of  our  dear  Barbara,  who  does  not  seem 
ever  to  think  of  herself  or  her  own  personal  safety, 
and  who  assured  me  last  night  that  it  was  a  very 
simple  action,  and  would  have  been  quite  safe  but 
for  the  fact  that  Mary  Clarke  was  beside  herself 
with  fright,  and  would  not  let  any  one  wrap  some- 
thing round  her  till  Barbara  did  so  by  main  force. 
She  sends  her  love  and  thanks  to  you  all,'  said  the 
principal.  Here  she  smiled,  though  the  tears  were 
in  her  eyes  as  she  added,  'She  was  most  anxious, 
though  she  was  in  great  pain,  to  explain  to  me  the 
exact  trick  by  which  you  can  master  a  struggling 
person,  which  she  seemed  to  think  was  the  only 
interesting  point  in  the  whole  affair ;  but  the  doctor 
forbids  her  to  talk.  I  tell  you  this  to  show  you 
how  unconscious  our  heroine  is  that  she  is  one.' 

There  were  few  dry  eyes  when  the  girls  filed  out 
after  prayers ;  and  in  the  recreation,  which  was  a 
longer  one  than  usual,  nothing  else  was  talked  of 
but  the  accident,  which,  it  was  whispered  with 
awed  faces,  'was  not  an  accident  at  all.' 

'  Look  here,  Rosamond,  I  really  do  think  you 
ought  to  speak  to  Miss  Crogsley  about  these  tales 
that  are   being   repeated  about  Mary  Clarke ! '  ex- 
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claimed  Jessica.  '  A  girl  has  jusfc  asked  me  if  it 
is  true  that  Mary  threw  vitriol  at  Barbara.' 

'  Oh,  I  hope  you  said  it  was  not  true ! '  cried 
Rosamond. 

'I  told  her  to  go  to  Miss  Crossley.  How  do  I 
know  what  is  true  and  what  is  not  ?  The  only 
person  who  knows  anything  is  Janet  Clifford ;  and 
she  does  nothing  but  cry,  and  snubs  any  one  who 
speaks  to  her  about  it,  and  tells  them  to  mind  their 
own  business,'  replied  Jessica. 

'  Of  course  it  is  not  true  that  she  threw  vitriol  or 
anything  else  at  Barbara.  How  could  she  ?  She 
was  on  lire  first,  and  Barbara  saw  her  pass  the  door, 
and  of  her  own  accord  ran  out  of  the  room  after  Mary. 
Several  mistresses  tried  to  save  her,  it  appears ;  but 
she  pushed  them  away.  And  Barbara  happened  to 
have  the  strongest  muscles,  and  overpowered  her  by 
a  trick,  as  Miss  Crossley  told  us,  or  she  would  have 
run  into  the  street  and  been  burnt  to  death.  That 
is  the  truth,'  said  Rosamond. 

'  Then  how  did  these  rumours  arise  ? '  inquired 
one  of  the  sixth.  'There  must  be  some  foundation 
for  them.' 

'  That 's  what  people  always  say,  and  very  often 
there  is  no  foundation  at  all ;  it 's  just  some  one's 
vivid  imagination  which  starts  the  tale,  and  the 
mischief  is  done,'  declared  Rosamond. 

'  In  that  case,  I  really  think  you  ought  to  speak 
to  the  principal.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  that  poor  girl 
to  let  people  say  such  dreadful  things  about  her 
while  she  is  lying  ill  and  can't  defend  herself,'  said 
the  sixth -form  girl. 

At  last  Rosamond  was  induced  to  go  to  Miss 
Crossley,  though,  as  she  informed  Jessica  privately, 
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the  principal  looked  worried  enough,  and  had  been 
quite  enough  upset  by  the  affair,  without  being 
bothered  by  these  silly  tales. 

But  Jessica  did  not  see  it  in  this  light.  'A 
charge  like  that  is  not  a  silly  tale — it  is  a  very 
wicked  one  if  it  is  not  true ;  and  though  I  don't 
care  much  for  Mary  Clarke,  "  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by  "  is  my  motto,  and  I  shouldn't  like  people 
to  be  allowed  to  say  such  things  of  me  without 
their  being  contradicted,'  she  said. 

So  Rosamond  went  on  her  errand,  and,  as  she 
expected.  Miss  Crossley  was  shocked  at  the  tale. 

'  Of  course  it  is  untrue.  Please  contradict  it  at 
once,  Rosamond,'  she  replied  promptly. 

*  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,  it  would  come  better 
from  you.  Miss  Crossley.  I  have  contradicted  the 
tale ;  but,  somehow,  people  seem  more  ready  to  be- 
lieve evil  than  good  of  any  one,'  said  Rosamond. 

Miss  Crossley  did  not  reply  at  once,  and  when 
she  did  she  said  doubtfully,  'I  would  rather  not 
take  any  notice  of  these  rumours — oflBcially ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  contradict  them  publicly  without 
entering  into  details.' 

'  Perhaps,  if  you  would  just  tell  me  how  it 
happened — that  is  what  they  all  ask  me — and  if 
I  could  tell  them  the  truth,  they  would  be  ashamed 
of  themselves,'  suggested  Rosamond,  and  then  was 
half-afraid  she  had  presumed  upon  the  liberty  of 
speech  which  Miss  Crossley  allowed  her  as  head-girl. 

But  the  principal  did  not  seem  to  notice  her 
presumption  in  making  a  suggestion ;  she  only  gave 
a  long-drawn  '  Ah  ! ' 

Rosamond  did  not  dare  to  say  any  more,  but 
waited  for  Miss  Crossley  to  say  something. 
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At  this  moment  a  diversion  was  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  Miss  Flock,  who  looked  greatly  disturbed, 
and  was  going  to  say  something,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  Rosamond  and  stopped  short,  observing 
lamely,  '  Oh,  are  you  there,  Rosamond  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Flock. — Shall  I  go  ? '  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  principal. 

*  Wait  one  minute. — We  have  been  speaking  of 
yesterday's  dreadful  accident.  Rosamond  has  been 
telling  me  that  a  very  exaggerated  story  is  going 
the  round  about  it.' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  came  to  speak  about.  It 
has  got  to  be  vitriol-throwing  now  ;  and  as  the  poor 
girl  was  in  my  form,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  defend 
her  as  far  as  I  can,'  observed  Miss  Flock. 

'  Yes,  as  far  as  we  can,'  repeated  Miss  Crossley  ; 
and  then,  seeing  Rosamond's  face  of  curiosity,  she 
liastily  added,  '  I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  make 
some  statement  in  hall  before  school  closes.  It  will 
not  do  for  such  tales  to  be  carried  outside  the  school - 
house.' 

With  that  Rosamond  had  to  be  content,  thougli 
she  went  away  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
there  was  more  in  this  than  met  the  eye,  and  that 
the  principal's  well-known  truthfulness  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  because  she 
could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  for  some  reason. 

However,  that  afternoon  the  bell  rang  early,  and 
the  different  forms  were  marshalled  into  hall,  and 
the  principal  gave  the  assembled  girls  a  homily  upon 
slander  and  emphatically  denied  the  tales.  '  Poor 
Mary  Clarke  set  herself  on  fire  accidentally ;  and 
Barbara  Bellamy  would  not  have  received  any  hurt 
at  all  if  she  had  not  nobly  gone  to  the  aid  of  the 
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poor  girl,  to  whose  pain  you  at  least  should  not  add 
by  inventing  wicked  tales.' 

That  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  the  tales,  for 
no  one  would  dream  of  doubting  Miss  Crossley's  word  ; 
but  it  did  not.  However,  her  wish  was  respected, 
and  no  more  was  said  about  its  being  anything  but 
an  accident ;  though  Jessica  very  probably  uttered  the 
secret  thoughts  of  a  good  many  of  her  schoolfellows 
when  she  observed  to  Rosamond  on  her  way  home, 
*  That 's  all  very  well,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it  was  an  accident ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  : 
how  did  she  set  fire  to  herself,  seeing  that  we  have 
no  fires  or  gas  in  the  schoolhouse  ?  Why  didn't 
Miss  Crossley  tell  us  that,  pray  ? ' 

But  to  this  Rosamond  had  no  answer  to  give,  and 
very  wisely  said  nothing.  Nor  was  anything  to  be 
got  out  of  Janet,  who  was  most  disconsolate,  and 
announced  that  she  did  not  want  to  talk  to  any  one, 
as  the  only  person  worth  talking  to  was  away ;  the 
which  insulting  remark  was  excused  on  the  ground 
of  her  anxiety  about  her  friend  Barbara. 

There  was  straw  down  in  front  of  Mrs  Brown- 
sward's  house,  and  the  girls  feared  that  it  meant  that 
Barbara  was  worse ;  but  the  bulletin  said  that  she 
was  sleeping  for  the  first  time  after  a  bad  night  and 
morning. 

'  Stupid  things,  giving  us  such  a  fright  with  the 
straw  ! '  muttered  Janet  unjustly. 

However,  the  straw  was  soon  removed  and  the 
bulletins  soon  ceased,  for  Barbara's  healthy  skin 
quickly  healed ;  and  she  went  to  Hutton  for  a 
change  and  rest,  accompanied  by  Mrs  Brownsward 
and  Marston,  who  had  nursed  her  devotedly. 

Sir  Hugh  had  wanted  to  come  to  town,  but  had 
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been  dissuaded.  He  did  not  talk  of  the  accident  to 
his  granddaughter ;  but  the  very  first  question  both 
he  and  Mrs  Perret  put  to  Mrs  Browns  ward  was  the 
very  one  to  which  the  girls  of  the  Central  Public 
Girls'  School  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer,  and 
that  was :  how  did  a  girl  manage  to  set  herself  on 
fire  on  school  premises  lighted  by  electricity  and 
warmed  by  hot-air  pipes  ? 

'I  really  don't  know,  and  of  course  I  did  not 
think  of  asking.  I  have  been  otherwise  engaged,' 
said  Mrs  Brownsward. 

Nor  did  Barbara  know ;  at  all  events,  all  she  said 
was,  '  It  appears  to  have  been  an  accident,'  and  her 
one  desire  was  to  avoid  the  subject  and  return  to 
school  as  speedily  as  possible. 

'  But,  my  dear,  you  have  only  three  weeks  until 
the  Christmas  holidays  ! '  protested  Mrs  Perret. 

'  Three  weeks  are  of  great  importance,'  said 
Barbara  with  some  of  her  old  pomposity ;  and  so 
she  was  allowed  to  go  back. 

'  I  have  noted  some  modernities  in  your  speech, 
but  that  was  only  to  be  expected  ;  and  I  observe 
certain  changes  which  are  a  decided  improvement,' 
said  Sir  Hugh  to  his  granddaughter. 

'  I  am  much  gratified  to  hear  you  say  so,  grand- 
papa,' said  Barbara  ;  '  but  I  do  not  feel  a  bit  changed.' 

'  "  A  bit  changed  "  ! '  he  echoed,  shaking  his  head 
at  the  unelassical  expression.  '  Well,  well,  speech 
changes ;  and  I  cannot  deny  that  you  have  gained 
by  your  sojourn  in  town — you  have  become  more 
womanly.  Yes,  that  is  the  change — you  have  a  certain 
gracious  womanliness  which  you  had  not  before.  Go 
back,  my  child,  and  by  all  means  have  a  house-party 
down  for  Christmas.      I  am  glad  to  see  your  school- 
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fellows  have  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate 
your  worth ;  it  shows  that  they  are  better  than  I 
thought  them.'  These  observations  of  the  baronet's 
had  been  called  forth  by  the  account  of  the  girls' 
anxiety  and  sympathy  for  his  granddaughter,  and 
by  the  many  letters  and  cards  she  received  from 
them. 

So  Barbara  went  back  to  school,  with  only  a  scar 
on  her  left  hand  as  a  visible  sign  of  her  adventure. 
Her  first  inquiry  was  for  Mary  Clarke — '  my  fellow- 
sufferer,'  she  called  her. 

'  She  's  not  coming  back,'  said  Janet  shortly. 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? '  inquired  Barbara,  looking 
surprised. 

'  Yes  ;  and  a  good  thing,  too.  We  don't  want 
any  more  of  her,'  replied  Janet ;  and  several  of  the 
'  remove '  who  were  crowded  round  Barbara  echoed 
these  sentiments. 

But  Barbara  looked  very  grave.  '  I  am  sorry  we 
are  to  lose  her.  I  will  call  upon  her  this  afternoon 
and  express  my  regrets,'  she  said. 

'  What !  after  she  nearly  burnt  you  to  death  ? ' 
cried  Janet  impulsively ;  but  she  was  sorry  after- 
wards. 

Barbara  turned  pale  at  the  allusion  to  the  accident, 
showing  that  she  had  suffered  more  than  she  had 
allowed  when  writing  to  her  schoolfellows ;  but  she 
said  quickly,  '  I  trust  you  are  not  so  ungenerous  as 
to  blame  her  for  an  accident  ? ' 

Janet  looked  at  Barbara,  but  did  not  say  any- 
thing ;  and  Barbara,  true  to  her  word,  did  go  to  call 
upon  Mary,  and  the  result  of  that  call  was  a  visit  to 
the  principal  and  the  return  of  Mary  Clarke.  The 
latter  had  not  escaped  so  well  as  Barbara,  but  came 
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back  with  her  face  and  neck  a  good  deal  disfigured, 
and  looking  so  wretched  and  ill  that  the  girls  re- 
lented and  received  her  civilly,  if  not  with  the 
warmth  they  had  shown  Barbara, 

'  And  there  's  that  stupid,  tiresome  Barbara  making 
a  friend  of  her  ! '  said  Janet,  with  disgust,  to  Clarice. 

'  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  Mary  is  not  really  bad,' 
replied  the  latter. 

Janet  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  did  not  answer. 

'  Barbara  Bellamy  is  a  splendid  girl,'  said  Miss 
Crossley  to  her  subs. 

'  Yes ;  and  the  best  of  it  is  her  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  the  fact,'  replied  Miss  Flock. 

But  Janet  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  Barbara's 
conduct,  and  took  her  to  task  on  the  way  home. 
'  Barbara,'  she  said,  *  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be 
friends  with  Mary  Clarke.' 

'  I  fail  to  see  why  not.  It  will  not  prevent  my 
being  friends  with  you,'  replied  Barbara  calmly. 

'  You  would  not  be  if  you  knew  as  much  about 
her  as  I  do,'  said  Janet. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Janet,'  said 
Barbara. 

'  I  mean  that  she  meant  to  set  you  on  fire,  and  I 
call  her  a  murderer,'  began  Janet. 

But  Barbara  stopped  her,  and  for  the  first  time 
Janet  saw  Barbara  Bellamy  angry.  *  How  dare  you 
say  such  a  wicked  thing  ?  '  she  cried. 

'I — I  thought  you  ought  to  know,'  said  Janet, 
half-frightened  at  Barbara's  unexpected  anger. 

'  Know  what  ?  '  asked  Barbara. 

'  Know  that  she  tried  to  set  you  on  fire,  and  set 
herself  on  fire  instead,'  said  Janet. 

'That   is  not  true.     As  you  have  unfortunately 
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heard  a  garbled  account  of  the  matter,  it  will  be 
best  to  tell  you  the  truth — to  which  I  trust  you 
will  never  refer.  Mary  foolishly  wished  to  play  a 
practical  joke  upon  me,  and  put  some  combustible 
matter  in  my  coat-pocket,  and  in  doing  so  caused  it 
to  ignite  and  set  fire  to  her  jflimsy  dress.  If  she  had 
been  clad  as  I,  it  would  not  have  harmed  her.  And 
now  let  us  turn  from  a  painful  subject  and  talk 
about  our  Christmas  party,  and  forgive  me  for 
my  wrath,'  said  Barbara,  smiling  at  Janet  as  if  to 
apologise  for  her  anger;  and  the  conversation  became 
very  animated  as  they  discussed  all  the  arrangements 
for  having  a  merry  Christmas  at  Hutton. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

AN    AWFULLY    GOOD    GIRL. 

AND  this  was  the  truth  about  the  dreadful  acci- 

A\      dent.     Janet  (w^ho,  Hke  the  other  girls,  had 

really  believed  it  to  have  been  much  worse) 

thought  Barbara  would  like  her  to  tell  the  rest  of 

the  upper  school,  and  at  the  same  time  she  told  them 

how  angry  any  abuse  of  Mary  made  Barbara. 

'  Well,  she 's  a  queer  girl,'  said  one  of  them ; 
*  but  she  's  not  a  bad  sort,  when  all 's  said  and  done.' 

'  Queer,  indeed  !  I  wish  I  were  as  queer  ! '  ex- 
claimed another  girl.  '  She  's  the  best  girl  in  the 
iSchool  or  out  of  it.  I  call  that  being  a  real 
Christian.' 

*  You  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,*  said 
Jessica,  who  had  happened  to  come  up  and  had 
overheard  the  conversation. 

And  such  was  Barbara's  influence  that  the  subject 
\vas  never  mentioned  again,  nor  Mary's  'practical 
joke,'  as  Barbara  persisted  in  calling  it,  cast  up 
against  her.  Moreover,  for  Barbara's  sake,  she  was 
treated  kindly,  and  she  was  so  humbled  and  changed 
that  it  was  the  more  easy  to  forgive  her  her  past 
misdeeds. 

But  even  Janet,  who  tried  to  be  friends  with  Mary 
to  please  her  dear  friend  Barbara,  felt  that  the  latter 
was  going  too  far  when  she  announced  one  day 
quite  casually  that  the  house-party  w^ould  number 
eight. 

Bellamy.  T 
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'  Oh,  Rosamond  and  Jessica  are  coming,  then ! 
How  nice !  Then  there  will  be  six  coming  down 
together  in  the  train,*  observed  Janet ;  for  Clarice 
and  her  brother  and  Mrs  Brownsward  were  also  in- 
vited to  the  Christmas  festivities  at  Hutton. 

'  Eight,  I  said.  Mary  Clarke  and  her  younger 
brother  are  going  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  their 
company,'  Barbara  informed  her. 

'  But — Mary  Clarke  and  her  brother  !  What  on 
earth  for  ?    You  don't  know  them  ! '  blurted  out  Janet. 

'  Excuse  me,  I  do  know  her  as  well  as  I  know 
you,  and  I  have  met  her  brother  several  times ; 
and  their  parents  seem  to  have  no  objection  to 
their  accepting  my  invitation,'  explained  Barbara 
elaborately. 

'  I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  They  'd  jump  at  it, 
vulgar  people !  Oh,  well,  Barbara,  you  need  not 
look  so  vexed  !  I  did  not  mean  it — only,  you  know, 
they  are  rather  common  people,'  said  Janet  hastily, 
for  Barbara  looked  rather  reproachfully  at  her 
friend. 

*  I  have  not  noticed  any  more  vulgarity  in 
them  than  in  the  rest  of  humanity,'  said  Barbara 
gravely. 

'I'm  much  obliged,' said  Janet,  'and  flattered; 
but  I  wonder  that  you  condescend  to  have  a  vulgar 
set  of  people  down  to  your  refined  home.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  Janet,  you  have  quite  misunder- 
stood me.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  were  vulgar, 
any  more  than  myself ;  indeed,  it  was  in  comparison 
with  myself  that  I  said  she  was  not  vulgar,'  said 
Barbara. 

'  Nonsense,  Barbara ;  you  know  that  you  are  not 
in  the  least  vulgar,'  protested  Janet. 
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'  Indeed,  I  think  I  am  ;  but  do  not  let  us  argue 
about  it.  Let  us  rather  think  of  those  things  that 
will  be  needed  for  the  celebration  of  the  festive 
season  at  Hutton,  in  which  I  shall  require  your  help, 
for  I  have  never  done  anything  of  the  kind  before,' 
said  Barbara. 

'  Why  are  you  doing  it  this  Christmas  ? '  asked 
Janet,  dropping  the  subject  of  Mary  Clarke's  visit  as 
Barbara  requested,  for  she  knew  by  experience  that 
if  her  friend  made  up  her  mind  upon  a  subject  she 
would  quietly  but  determinedly  carry  it  through. 

'  Because  they  are  my  neighbours,  and  I  wish  to 
know  them,'  replied  Barbara,  who  did  not  choose  to  say 
that  she  had  learnt  that  her  former  neglect  of  them 
was  wrong,  because  to  say  so  would  be  to  cast  a 
reflection  upon  her  grandfather,  and  this  Barbara  was 
always  too  loyal  to  do. 

Janet  sighed  impatiently,  '  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
be  so  horribly  good,  Barbara  !  I  can't  reach  you  up 
there.' 

Barbara  did  not  smile,  but  looked  very  uncomfort- 
able. '  I  cannot  see  anything  good  in  entertaining 
my  neighbours  ;  it  is  one  's  duty,  and  everybody  does 
it,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure.  But  I  have 
noticed  since  I  have  mixed  with  other  people  that  it 
is  just  those  things  which  cost  you  nothing  for  which 
you  gain  much  praise,  while  the  real  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  pass  unnoticed  or  unappreciated,'  she  said. 

'  Pray,  what  act  of  self-sacrifice  are  you  thinking 
of  ? '  said  Janet,  who  could  not  understand  this. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  Mary  Clarke's  sacrifice  of  her 
own  wishes  in  returning  to  this  school,'  was  the 
unexpected  answer. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Janet's  tongue  to  say  that 
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they  could  have  dispensed  with  that  particular  piece 
of  self-sacrifice  on  Mary  Clarke's  part ;  but  she  did 
not  wish  to  vex  Barbara  again,  so  she  restrained  her- 
self, and  asked  instead,  *  Why  was  it  a  sacrifice, 
and  why  did  she  make  it  if  she  did  not  want  to  ? ' 

'  It  was  a  sacrifice,  because  she  knew  you  all  dis- 
liked her  and  said  unkind — I  mean,  did  not  speak 
in  a  friendly  way  about  her,  and  she  would  rather 
not  have  come  back.  But  she  came  back  to  please 
her  family  and — me,'  explained  Barbara,  hesitating  a 
little  over  the  last  word,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  say 
that  she  had  begged  Mary,  as  a  personal  favour,  to 
come  back. 

Janet  considered  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
'  Barbara,  will  you  do  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  to 
please  me  ? ' 

'  Willingly,  if  it  is  in  my  power,'  said  the  unsus- 
pecting Barbara,  who  was  as  devoted  as  ever  to 
Janet. 

'  It 's  quite  in  your  power  if  you  will.  I  want 
you  to  answer  me  three  questions.  First,  why 
did  you  want  Mary  Clarke  back  when  she  had  been 
so  nasty  to  you  ? ' 

Barbara  evidently  did  not  expect  the  question, 
nor  did  she  like  it.  However,  true  to  her  promise, 
she  answered  with  her  direct  simplicity,  '  Because 
I  felt  I  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  by  my 
arrogant  behaviour  when  I  came  first,  and  I  wished 
to  try  to  undo  the  harm  I  had  done.' 

'  Oh,  you  think  that,  do  you  ?  You  '11  want  a 
broad  back  if  you  're  going  to  bear  every  one  else's 
misdeeds.  Now  for  question  number  two :  Did  it 
really  cost  you  nothing,  as  you  call  it,  to  go  and 
bum  yourself  ? ' 
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Barbara  shuddered  a  little  when  Janet  said  this — 
as  she  always  did  when  the  subject  was  mentioned, 
showing  that  her  nerves  had  suffered  from  the  shock 
— and  she  broke  in  hastily,  '  It  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  what  I  did,  and  it  would 
not  have  cost  me  any  pain  if  I  not  unfortunately 
caused  Mary  to  turn  round  and  struggle  with  me. 
If  you  take  a  person  like  this  from  behind,  and 
envelop  her  in  your  skirt  spread  out  so ' — here 
Barbara  suited  the  action  to  the  word — 'you 
overpower  her  and  throw  her  on  the  earth  at 
once.' 

In  her  desire  to  explain  this  point  Barbara  had 
quite  forgotten  her  nerves,  and  got  so  interested 
that  she  enacted  the  manoeuvre  of  overpowering  a 
burning  person  on  Janet,  who  was  taken  by  surprise 
and  fell  to  the  ground  with  Barbara  on  the  top 
of  her. 

'  Goodness  me  !  What  are  you  two  doing — fight- 
ing ? '  inquired  Jessica  gaily  as  she  and  Rosamond 
came  up  to  them. 

'  No ;  but  we  soon  shall  be  if  Barbara  plays  me 
such  tricks,'  said  Janet,  picking  herself  up  and 
rubbing  her  knees. 

'You  see  how  easy  it  is,'  said  Barbara,  pursuing 
her  subject. 

'I  do,'  replied  Janet  dryly;  ' and  I  've  a  good  mind 
to  have  you  up  for  assault.' 

The  others  laughed,  and  Barbara  said  anxiously, 
'I  am  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  you.  I  fear  I  was 
somewhat  rough.'  And  then  she  asked,  in  order 
to  conciliate  Janet,  '  And  what  is  the  third  question  ? 
I  think  you  said  you  wished  to  ask  me  three 
questions.' 
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*  No,  thank  you  ;  your  mode  of  answering  ques- 
tions does  not  please  me.  That  '11  do  for  to-day ; 
you  've  made  enough  sacrifices  for  once.' 

'  We  came  to  ask  you  if  you  would  spend  this 
afternoon  with  us,  as  it  is  the  last  half-holiday  of 
the  term,'  said  Rosamond,  turning  to  Barbara ;  '  and 
Janet  too,  if  she  will.' 

*  Thank  you ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  to 
purchase  presents  for  my  neighbours  this  afternoon, 
and  I  hoped  that  Janet  would  come  and  help  me. 
I  much  regret.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry  ;  we  did  so  want  you.  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to  go  shopping,  for  I  know  you  hate 
it,'  said  Rosamond. 

'You  needn't  pity  her.  It  doesn't  cost  her  any- 
thing to  make  sacrifices,'  said  Janet  mischievously. 

Barbara  was  about  to  explain  elaborately  that 
it  really  was  a  pleasure ;  but  seeing  Janet's  de- 
lighted face  at  having  teased  her,  she  only  smiled, 
and  said  to  Rosamond,  '  We  shall  spend  several 
pleasant  afternoons  together  at  Hutton.  I  hope 
you  will  bring  your  skates — will  you  not  ?  If 
there  is  any  frost  we  are  going  to  flood  a  field.' 

'  Yes.  What  a  jolly  time  we  shall  have  if  only 
the  frost  comes  ! '  said  Rosamond. 

'  If  not,  I  have  thought  of  some  other  ways  of 
amusing  ourselves,'  said  Barbara,  taking  a  note-book 
out  of  her  pocket.  'There  is  hide-and-seek,  and 
hare-and-hounds,  and  the  "  party,"  and  the  Christmas- 
tree  for  the  village,  and  parlour  croquet,  and  tennis 
in  the  long  hall,  and  drives.' 

'  Oh  Barbara,  you  are — you  really  are  funny  !  * 
exclaimed  Janet. 

'  You   are   funny,    Janet.      I   don't   see   anything 
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funny  in  that  programme.  I  call  it  delightful,' 
said  Jessica. 

'  It  is  funny  because  it 's  Barbara,  and  it  doesn't 
seem  a  bit  like  her,  and  she  does  it  all  so  solemnly,' 
retorted  Janet. 

'  Because  I  have  never  done  anything  of  the  kind 
before ;  and  I  dare  say  you  will  j&nd  my  list  of 
presents  equally  funny,'  said  Barbara,  quite  calmly 
going  on  with  her  lists.  '  I  thought  of  night-caps 
for  all  the  old  people.' 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  peals  of  laughter 
from  Janet,  in  which  the  others  joined. 

'  Is  that  wrong  ? '  she  inquired. 

'  Yes ;  I  don't  believe  people  wear  them  now. 
Anyway,  they  won't  care  for  them  as  presents.  You 
had  better  buy  them  shawls  and  scarfs,  or  something 
of  that  sort,'  said  Janet. 

'  I  feared  I  might  not  be  quite  wise  in  my  choice. 
And  for  the  boys  I  thought  of  buying  The  Golden 
Sayings  of  Epictetus,'  Barbara  continued. 

But  Jessica  exclaimed,  '  Whom  did  you  say  The 
Golden  Sayings  of  ? ' 

'  Epictetus,  the  great  Stoic  philosopher,'  explained 
Barbara. 

'And  you  are  going  to  give  Epictetus  to  village 
boys  ? '  cried  Janet.  '  How  much  do  you  suppose 
they  will  understand  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  purpose  giving  his  works  in  the  original ; 
it  is  a  simple  and  most  delightful  little  handbook, 
written  by  Professor  Hastings  Crossley — one  of  a 
series — which  I  am  sure  any  one  would  under- 
stand,' said  Barbara. 

Janet  took  the  note-book  from  her  and  read  a 
few  of  the  list  of  presents  for  boys.      '  They  are  all 
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lesson- books.  You  had  much  better  give  them  story- 
books,' she  objected. 

'  Surely  you  do  not  call  songs  and  lyrical  ballads 
lesson-books  ? '  protested  Barbara. 

'  The  boys  will.  You  take  my  advice,  and  tear 
up  that  list ;  it 's  far  too  learned  for  them.  Being 
an  ignoramus  myself,  I  should  understand  better 
what  ignorant  people  like  than  you,'  said  Janet 
very  decidedly. 

'  I  should  like  to  give  them  something  elevating,' 
Barbara  said  doubtfully ;  '  but  no  doubt  you  know 
more  about  giving  presents  than  I,'  she  added 
humbly,  and  smiled  as  Janet  coolly  took  the  list  and 
tore  it  up,  and  then  proceeded,  amid  much  merri- 
ment from  the  other  two,  to  make  out  another, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  more  suitable. 

A  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  term  a  deputa- 
tion of  girls  went  to  the  principal  to  ask  her  whether 
they  might  make  some  present  to  Barbara.  Rosa- 
mond was  not  the  mouthpiece  this  time,  having 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

'  We  want  to  show  her  that  we  do  appreciate 
her  now,  and  that  we  are  sorry  we  were  so  horrid 
to  her  at  first,'  they  explained. 

'I  am  quite  sure  Barbara  would  dislike  it  very 
much.  All  you  can  do  is  to  he  nice  to  her,'  said 
Miss  Crossley. 

*  But  can't  we  give  her  something  in  remembrance 
of  her  bravery  ? '  they  inquired. 

'  Barbara  needs  no  reward  for  her  brave  deeds, 
nor  do  I  think  that  a  right  principle ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  she  would  accept  it.  As  a  school  gift, 
I  absolutely  forbid  it.  I  advise  you  to  take  Barbara's 
word  for  it  that  she  has  only  done  what  she  con- 
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aiders  a  natural  act  which  was  her  duty,  as  she 
happened  to  be  near  the  door,  and  to  keep  your 
opinion  of  her  as  a  heroine — which  she  is — in  your 
hearts,  for  she  does  not  honestly  like  to  be  called 
so,'  said  Miss  Crossley,  thus  putting  an  end  to  an 
idea  which  would  have  annoyed  Barbara  very  much 
if  it  had  been  carried  out. 

The  last  day  of  school  was  to  be  a  kind  of 
postponed  Founder's  Day.  It  could  not  be  quite 
the  same ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  yearly 
statement  and  a  gathering  of  the  friends  of  the  school, 
and  it  was  decided  to  have  it  before  Christmas. 

'  The  diflBculty  will  be  how  to  avoid  the  painful 
cause  of  the  postponement  of  the  Founder's  Day 
celebration,'  said  the  principal  to  her  colleagues  at 
the  meeting  to  decide  the  matter. 

'  We  can't  avoid  it,  can  we  ? '  said  Miss  Croft. 

'  Not  entirely ;  but,  for  both  girls'  sake,  I  should 
like  to  say  as  little  as  possible,'  Miss  Crossley  re- 
plied. 

'  I  don't  see  that.  I  think  some  public  recognition 
should  be  made  of  Barbara  Bellamy's  bravery,'  per- 
sisted Miss  Croft. 

*  So  do  the  girls,'  said  Miss  Flock  doubtfully. 

'So  do  not  I.  Why  should  we  act  as  if  we 
thought  cowardice  should  be  the  rule  and  bravery 
the  exception  ? '  said  Miss  Crossley. 

'  At  that  rate  one  would  never  say  "  Thank  you  " 
for  a  kindness,  because  that  ought  to  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,'  said  Miss  Croft. 

'We  have  thanked  Barbara  privately  for  her 
kindness  and  bravery  ;  but  I  do  dislike  public  thanks 
as  a  rule,  and  so  would  Barbara,'  said  the  head- 
mistress. 
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It  was  decided,  consequently,  that  no  unneces- 
saiy  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  affair ;  and  the 
speaker — who,  fortunately,  was  able  to  come  again 
— was  begged  not  to*  allude  to  Barbara's  act,  and 
managed  to  make  a  clever  and  pretty  speech  com- 
plimenting the  girls  on  their  advance  towards  '  self- 
control  and  discipline,  which  enabled  them  to  act 
with  judgment  and  wisdom  when  circumstances 
called  on  them  to  do  so,'  without  mentioning  Bar- 
bara or  the  accident  at  all ;  but  the  covert  allusion 
was  understood  and  caught  at  as  an  opportunity 
of  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  a  storm  of 
applause  burst  forth  which  could  not  be  suppressed 
for  some  time. 

'I  fail  to  see  what  has  occasioned  this  outburst,' 
observed  Barbara  in  a  low  tone  to  Janet. 

'  Of  course  you  do  ;  but  as  you  do  see  things  that 
other  people  don't,  it  does  not  so  much  matter,' 
retorted  Janet. 

'I  should  like  to  be  enlightened,'  said  Barbara. 

'  Would  you  ?  I  don't  think  you  would.  How- 
ever, as  you  've  asked,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
they  are  clapping  for  you,'  Janet  said  with  grim 
humour. 

Barbara  looked  round  her  wonderingly,  and 
noticed  that  the  girls  were  looking  at  her  and 
smiling.      *  I  fail  to  see  ' she  began  again. 

But  Janet  interrupted  her.  'Don't  say  that 
again  ! '  she  commanded.  '  I  thought  I  had  cured 
you  of  those  high-sounding  expressions;  but  you 
have  fallen  back  into  them  since  you  've  been  home, 
and  I  suppose  I  shall  have  all  my  trouble  over 
again  after  the  Christmas  holidays.' 

'  Hush !     The   speaker  is   again — going  on  with 
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his  speech,'  wound  up  Barbara,  changing  the  wording 
of  lier  remark  to  suit  Janet. 

'  I  suppose  that  applause  means  that  you  all 
appreciate  the  qualities  of  calm  self-possession  in 
emergencies.  I  am  glad  that  you  can  quite  under- 
stand it,'  continued  the  speaker.  Then  Barbara 
understood,  and  coloured. 

That  was  all  that  was  said  ;  and  when  they  went 
out  of  school  Barbara  said  good-bye  quite  calmly, 
and  exchanged  Christmas  wishes  with  all  the  girls 
she  saw.  And  no  more  was  ever  said  to  her  about 
her  heroism  ;  though  next  term,  and  for  as  many 
terms  as  she  remained  at  the  school,  she  was  pointed 
out  to  new-comers  as  the  heroine  and  the  best  girl 
in  the  school. 

And  long  after  she  had  left  the  Central  Public 
Girls'  School  the  name  of  Barbara  Bellamy  was 
quoted  as  '  an  awfully  learned  girl,  who  spoke  ever 
so  many  languages,  and  was  awfully  good  too,  and 
liked  in  spite  of  it  all.'  And  then  the  tale  of  her 
prowess  would  be  told.  But,  curiously  enough,  her 
oddities  when  she  first  came  had  all  been  forgotten. 
Before  she  left  she  was  the  head -girl,  and  the  best 
girl  they  had  ever  had  in  that  position.  Every 
one  said  so,  and  the  girls  always,  when  speaking 
of  her,  wound  up,  '  She  was  so  awfully  good.' 


THE    END. 
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